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KING    EDWARD'S    FIRST    ACT    OF    GOVERNMENT. 
Subscribing  the   Oath   for   the    security   of  the   Church    of  Scotland. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SEVENTH 
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NO  grief  in  solitude  is  possible  for 
one  who  succeeds  to  a  Throne. 
The  rights  and  .duties  of  Sove- 
reignty are  immediately  assumed,  and 
the  formalities  of  accession  have  to 
be  observed  forthwith.  Queen  Victoria 
expired  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  half -past  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
.the  22nd  of  January.  On  the  following 
day  the  King  was  in  London  and  was 
present  at  the  Privy  Council.  The  Lords 
of  the  Council  had  met  at  St.  James's 
Palace  overnight,  had  been  sworn  in, 
had  heard  "  a  most  gracious  Declara- 
tion "  from  His  Majesty,  and  had 
given  orders  for  the  Proclamation  of 
.the  new  Sovereign.  The  King  himself 
had,  on  the  evening  of  his  revered 
mother's  death,  framed  an  announce- 
jnent  which,  before,  the  night  'was  far 
advanced,  'was  published  in.  the  London 
.Gazette.  •  It  expressefdi  in  a'  '  sentence 
-the  countless  columns  '.of  mourning,  and 
eulogy  which  came  "from  the  printing 
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presses    of,   the    Empire — of    the    world, 
indeed — before  the  break  of  day. 

"  This  event,"  ran  the  one  passage  of 
comment  in  the  official  intimation,  "  has 
caused  one  universal  feeling  of  regret 
and  sorrow  to  Her  late  Majesty's  faith- 
ful and  attached  subjects,  to  whom  She 
was  endeared  by  the  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare  which  She  invariably  mani- 
fested, as  well  as  by  the  many  signal 
virtues  which  marked  and  adorned  Her 
character."  Meanwhile,  the  dining-room 
of  Osborne  House  was  converted  into 
a  Chapelle  ardente  by  the  removal  of  the 
furniture  and  draping  the  walls  with  crim- 
son cloth.  There  the  body  was  taken  and 
the  coffin  placed  on  a  dais  and  covered 
with  the  Royal  Standard  and  a  pall  of 
white  satin  and  lace.  .On  the  coffin  was 
placed  the  Crown  and  the  crimson  velvet 
.and  ermine  robes  of  the-  late  Sovereign. 
High  silver  candlesticks  were  set  on  each 
.side  of  the.  bier  and  the  Indian  and  Scot- 
tish personal  attendants  of  the  deceased 
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stationed  to  watch  over  the  remains  until 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  members  of 
the  Queen's — now  the  King's — Company 
of  Grenadier  Guards.  There  it  remained 
until  Friday,  the  ist  of  February. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  Wednesday  there  were  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  Coun- 
cillors to  do  homage  to  the  new  Sove- 
reign. Among  them  were  many  famous 
men.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the 
single  name,  George — now  His  Majesty 
George  V.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (the  late  Dr.  Temple),  Lord 
Halsbury  (then  Lord  Chancellor),  Lord 
Salisbury  (then  Prime  Minister),  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour  (then  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons),  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  the 
late  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  late 
Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Lord  Alverstone,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Lecky 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent Councillors.  It  is  a  melancholy 
list  to  read  now.  King  Edward  is  no 
more.  So  few  of  those  who  formed  his 
first  Council  have  survived  him ;  so 
many  passed  hence  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Proclamation  issued  by  this  Council 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history 
described  the  Crown  as  "  the  Imperial 
Crown."  "  Whereas  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God,"  runs  the  preamble,  "to 
call  to  His  Mercy  our  late  Sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Victoria,  of  Blessed  and 
Glorious  memory,  by  whose  decease  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  solely  and 
rightfully  come  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  Albert  Edward :  We,  therefore, 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  this 


Realm,  being  here  assisted  with  these  of 
Her  late  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  with 
Numbers  of  other  Principal  Gentlemen  of 
Quality,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Citizens  of  London,  do  now  hereby, 
with  one  Voice  and  Consent  of  Tongue 
and  Heart,  publish  and  proclaim,  That 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Albert 
Edward,  is  now,  by  the  Death  of  our  late 
Sovereign  of  Happy  Memory,  become  our 
only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lord 
Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India  :  To  whom  we 
do  acknowledge  all  Faith  and  constant 
Obedience,  with  all  hearty  and  humble 
Affection  ;  beseeching  God,  by  Whom 
Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the 
Royal  Prince,  Edward  the  Seventh,  with 
long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over  Us." 
The  Proclamation  was  the  first  intima- 
tion the  Empire  had  that  His  Majesty 
had  elected  to  be  known  as  Edward 
VII.  The  reason  was  that  the  name  of 
Albert  should  be  exclusively  associated 
in  the  mind  of  his  subjects  with  the 
Prince  Consort.  It  was  a  choice  univer- 
sally approved,  not  only  because  of  the 
filial  motive  which  prompted  it,  but 
also  because  of  the  English  ring  of  the 
name  of  Edward  and  its  rich  historical 
suggestiveness,  reaching  backward  to  the 
rugged  and  sturdy  times  when  England 
was  in  the  making.  To  the  Council  His 
Majesty  made  a  Declaration  in  which  he 
reminded  his'  hearers,  and  through  them 
his  subjects,  that  Edward  had  been  the 
name  of  six  of  his  ancestors.  In  resolv- 
ing to  be  known  as  Edward  VII.,  "  I 
do  not,"  he  said,  "  undervalue  the  name 
of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from  my 
ever-to-be-lamented  great  and  wise  Father, 
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who  by  universal  consent  is,  I  think,  de- 
servedly known  as  Albert  the  Good,  and  I 
desire  that  his  name  should  stand  alone." 
The  other  passages  of  the  Declaration  are 
of  simple  and  pathetic  eloquence  : — 

"  This  is  the  most  painful  occasion  on 
which  I  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to 
address  you. 

"  My  first  and  melancholy  duty  is  to 
announce  to  you  the 
death  of  My  beloved 
Mother  the  Queen, 
and  I  know  how 
deeply  you,  the  whole 
Nation,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  the  whole 
world,  sympathise 
with  Me  in  the  irre- 
parable loss  we  have 
all  sustained. 

"  I  need  hardly  say 
that  My  constant  en- 
d  e  a  v  o  u  r  will  be 
always  to  walk  in  Her 
footsteps.  In  under- 
taking the  heavy  load 
which  now  devolves 
upon  Me,  I  am  fully 
determined  to  be  a 
Constitutional  Sove- 
reign in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  My  body  to 
work  for  the  good  and 
amelioration  of  My 
people. 

"  In  conclusion,  I 
trust  to  Parliament 
and  the  Nation  to 
support  Me  in  the 
arduous  duties  which 
now  devolve  upon  Me 


by  inheritance,  and  to  which  I  am 
determined  to  devote  My  whole  strength 
during  the  remainder  of  My  life." 

It  was  a  subject  of  remark  among  those 
who  were  present  at  this  Council  that 
the  man  who  uttered  these  words  was  not 
the  Prince  of  Wales  they  had  known,  but 
a  Prince  of  Wales  transformed  by  the 
solemnity  of  death  and  the  weight  and 
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gravity  of  the  responsibilities  death  had 
brought.  The  sentences  were  uttered,  it 
was  said,  with  a  Kingly  dignity  and  in- 
tense earnestness  which  deeply  impressed 
them  all.  Here  was  no  formal  Declara- 
tion, but  one  that  came  unmistakably 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  its  author. 
Its  manly  and  unaffected  phraseology 
was  given  forth  with  a  seriousness  of 
mien  and  articulation  which  conveyed 
to  its  hearers  an  idea  of  a  great  per- 
sonality. Albert  Edward  had  ceased  to 
be  "  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen," 
as  he  had  liked  to  call  himself  ;  in  becom- 
ing King  he  had  given  evidence  of  a  new 
dignity,  a  breadth  and  depth  of  charac- 
ter which  had  not  before  been  apparent. 
That  was  the  impression  the  Councillors 
carried  away  with  them  and  dissemin- 
ated through  society.  Time  was  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  erroneous.  The  King 
was  a  changed  man.  He  had  set  his 
hand  to  the  plough.  He  had  formed  a 
high  and  noble  determination.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  great  resolve,  he  com- 
municated unconsciously  to  others  a 
feeling  that  his  aims  in  life,  his  ambi- 
tions, and  character  had  undergone  a 
mystic  expansion.  Throughout  the  utter- 
ance there  breathes  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  duty.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
there  is  in  it  profound  political  wisdom. 
He  is  "  fully  determined  to  be  a  Constitu- 
tional Sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word."  He  does  not  desire  more 
than  that,  Monarch  though  he  now  is. 
He  expressly  excludes  any  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Monarchy.  Rather  does  he  seem  to 
welcome  the  limitations  of  English  Sove- 
reignty. He  emphasises  his  wish  to  be 
a  Constitutional  Sovereign  only.  No  one 
after  that  could  have  any  apprehensions 


that  he  might  use  his  position  for  personal 
or  family  aggrandisement.  The  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  his  hope  and  policy  as 
King  is  to  "  work  for  the  good  and 
amelioration  of  My  people  so  long  as 
there  is  breath  in  My  body."  There  is 
an  almost  painful  consciousness  there  of 
his  own  length  of  days — a  premonition 
of  the  risks  of  ill-health  perhaps,  a  recog- 
nition that  of  necessity  his  reign  must 
be  short  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
illustrious  Mother.  .The  note  is  struck 
again.  The  Declaration  ends  with  it : 
"  the  arduous  duties  ...  to  which  I 
am  determined  to-  devote  My  whole 
strength  during  the  remainder  of  My 
life."  He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  his  end  cannot  be  far  off  and  is 
resolved  to  consecrate  his  remaining  time 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  That 
he  should  have  defined  them  as  he  did 

"  the  amelioration  of  My  people  " 
is  a  revelation  of  character  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  previous  public  activi- 
ties. He  had  no  other  ambition  than 
peace  and  social  progress.  That  was  his 
programme  from  the  outset  of  his  reign, 
and  to  that  he  adhered  "  while  there 
was  breath  in  his  body." 

Whether  Parliament  is  in  Session  or 
not,  both  Houses  must  assemble  forth- 
with on  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  suc- 
cessor. On  the  Friday  following  the 
Council  meeting  King  Edward  sent  a 
message  to  Lords  and  Commons  : — 

"  The  King  is  fully  assured  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  share  the  deep  sorrow 
which  has  befallen  «His  Majesty  and  the 
nation  by  '  the  '  lamented  death  of  His 
Majesty's  mother,  the  late  Queen.  Her 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  her  country  and 
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her  people  and  her  wise  and  beneficent 
rule  during  the  sixty-four  years  of  her 
glorious  reign  will  ever  be  held  in  affec- 
tionate memory  by  her  loyal  and  devoted 
subjects  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Empire." 

lyord  Salisbury  moved  and  lyord 
Kimberley  seconded  the  motion  that 
"  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty  to  assure  His  Majesty  that  this 
House  deeply  sympathises  in  the  great 
sorrow  which  His  Majesty  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  our  beloved  Sovereign, 
the  late  Queen,  whose  unfailing  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  her  high  estate  and  the 
welfare  of  her  people  will  ever  cause  her 
reign  to  be  remembered  with  reverence 
and  affection  ;  to  submit  to  His  Majesty 
our  respectful  congratulations  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Throne,  and  to  assure  him 
of  our  loyal  attachment  to  his  person  ;  and 
further  to  assure  him  of  our  earnest  con- 
viction that  his  reign  will  be  disting- 
uished under  the  blessing  of  Providence 
by  the  anxious  desire  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  liberties  of  his  subjects." 
In  the  House  of  Commons  a  similar 
message  from  the  King  was  read  by  the 
Speaker,  and  -a  similar  address  in  reply 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  seconded 
by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  In  both 
Houses  eloquent  eulogies  were  pronounced 
on  the  late  Queen,  and  each  speaker  inter- 
wove in  his  remarks  appropriate  expres- 
sions of  congratulation  to  her  successor 
and  of  devotion  to  his  person.  The 
Addresses  were  voted  in  silence,  and  the 
Houses  adjourned.  Naturally,  the  speeches 
dealt  with  the  past  rather  than  with  the 
new  reign,  and  contained  no  striking 
political  announcements  bearing  on  the 
future  relations  of  Crown  and  Parliament. 


The  art  of  the  speakers  was  expended  on 
tributes  to  the  dead  Queen  rather  than  on 
the  significant  personal  policy  which  King 
Edward  had  set  before  his  Privy  Coun- 
cillors. Indeed,  the  meaning  of  that  was 
missed  at  the  time,  so  full  were  men's 
minds  of  the  greatness  of  their  loss. 

The  burial  of  Queen  Victoria  was  car- 
ried out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
King  ;  and  in  this  task  he  was,  unhappily, 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
who  was  laid  aside  by  an  attack  of  German 
measles.  The  Queen  had  left  instruc- 
tions that  her  remains  were  to  be  interred 
with  military  honours.  She  was  "  the 
daughter  of  a  soldier  "  and  head  of  the 
Army,  and  hence  she  desired  a  soldier's 
burial.  On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of 
February,  the  coffin  was  carried  from 
Osborne  House,  placed  on  a  gun-carriage 
and  drawn  to  Cowes,  all  the  Royal 
mourners  following  on  foot.  His  Majesty 
was  the  chief  mourner,  and  with  him  were 
the  German  Empeior,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Duchess 
of  York,  and  other  members  of  the  reign- 
ing house.  From  Cowes  the  body  was 
transported  on  the  Royal  Yacht  Alberta 
to  Portsmouth,  preceded  by  a  flotilla  of 
torpedo  destroyers  and  passing  through 
lines  of  warships  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  British  fleet  on  the  one  side  and  the 
warships  of  other  nations  opposite  them. 
The  mourners  followed  in  their  yachts. 
The  night  was  passed  at  Portsmouth,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  Queen's  body  was 
landed  and  taken  by  special  train  to 
Ivondon.  On  arrival  at  Victoria  it  was 
placed  on  a  gun-carriage  and  drawn 
through  dense  and  silent  throngs  of 
mourners  past  Buckingham  Palace,  up 
Constitution  Hill,  and  through  Hyde  Park 
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to  Paddington  station,  and  thence  by 
train  to  Windsor.  Immediately  behind 
the  coffin  rode  the  King.  With  him  were 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  German 
Emperor,  the  King  of  Greece,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  a 
number  of  Crown  Princes.  It  was  a  cold, 
misty  January  morning.  The  scene  was 
one  of  indescribable  solemnity  ;  and  what 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  spectacle 
itself  was  the  sorrow  of  the  multitude. 
The  King  and  his  fellow  Sovereigns  passed 
almost  unobserved,  so  intent  was  the  gaze 
on  the  Standard-covered  coffin.  Never 
had  the  streets  and  Hyde  Park  contained 
so  reverential  a  throng.  The  Jubilee 
multitudes  were  there  to  mourn  for  her 
with  whom  they  had  rejoiced  three  years 
before.  At  Windsor  also  there  were 
similar  scenes — and  there  was  a  moment 
fraught  with  peril,  for  one  of  the  horses 
attached  to  the  gun-carriage  got  out  of 
hand,  and  the  others  became  so  restive 
that  a  spill  seemed  probable.  The  horses 
were  freed  from  the  gun-carriage,  and  the 
King  directed  that  a  body  of  bluejackets 
should  draw  the  remains  up  the  Castle 
Hill  to  St.  George's  Chapel.  This  was 
done.  Nine  years  later  the  Navy  per- 
formed the  same  melancholy  office  for 
the  Sovereign  who  enlisted  their  help  on 
this  occasion.  A  service  was  held  within 
the  Chapel,  and  there  the  body  remained 
until  Monday,  when  it  was  borne  to  its 
resting-place  beside  the  remains  of  the 
Prince  Consort  in  the  mausoleum  at 
Frogmore. 

On  that  day — the  4th  of  February- 
King  Edward  issued  three  historic  mes- 
sages—one "  To  My  People,"  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  one  "To  My  People  Beyond  the 
Seas,"  through  the  Secretary  for  the 


Colonies  ;  and  the  third  "  to  the  Princes 
and  People  of  India,"  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  Each  was 
written  from  Windsor  Castle.  The  first 
was  as  follows  :— 

"To  MY  PEOPLE, — Now  that  the  last 
Scene  has  closed  in  the  noble  and  ever 
glorious  life  of  My  beloved  Mother,  The 
Queen,  I  am  anxious  to  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  whole  Empire  the  extent  of 
the  deep  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  heart- 
stirring  and  affectionate  tributes  which  are 
everywhere  borne  to  Her  Memory.  I  wish 
also  to  express  My  warm  recognition  of 
those  universal  expressions  of  what  I 
know  to  be  genuine  and  loyal  sympathy 
with  Me  and  with  the  Royal  Family  in 
our  overwhelming  sorrow.  Such  expres- 
sions have  reached  Me  from  all  parts  of 
My  vast  Empire,  while  at  home  the  sor- 
rowful, reverent,  and  sincere  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  the  magnificent  display  by 
sea  and  land  has  deeply  touched  Me. 

"  The  consciousness  of  this  generous 
spirit  of  devotion  and  loyalty  among  the 
millions  of  My  Subjects  and  of  the  feeling 
that  we  are  all  sharing  a  common  sorrow, 
has  inspired  Me  with  courage  and  hope 
during  the  past  most  trying  and  moment- 
ous days. 

"  Encouraged  by  the  confidence  of  that 
love  and  trust  which  the  nation  ever 
reposed  in  its  late  and  fondly  mourned 
Sovereign,  I  shall  earnestly  strive  to  walk 
in  Her  Footsteps,  devoting  Myself  to  the 
utmost  of  My  powers  to  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  highest  interests  of  My 
People,  and  to  the  diligent  and  zealous 
fulfilment  of  the  great  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities which,  through  the  Will  of  God, 
I  am  now  called  to  undertake." 

The  text  of  the  second,  which  was 
commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  be  sent  to 
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all    Colonies    and    Dependencies,    was    in 
these  terms  : — 

"  To  MY  PEOPLE  BEYOND  THE  SEAS,— 
The  countless  messages  of  loyal  sympathy 
which  I  have  received  from  every  part  of 
My  Dominions  over  the  Seas  testify  to  the 
universal  grief  in  which  the  whole  Empire 
now  mourns  the  loss  of  My  Beloved 
Mother. 

"  In  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  Her  subjects  throughout  Greater 
Britain  the  Queen  ever  evinced  a 
heartfelt  interest. 

"  She  saw  with  thankfulness  the 
steady  progress  which,  under  a  wide 
extension  of  Self -Government,  they 
had  made  during  Her  Reign.  She 
warmly  appreciated  their  unfailing 
loyalty  to  Her  Throne  and  Person, 
and  was  proud  to  think  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  fought  and  died 
for  the  Empire's  cause  in  South 
Africa. 

"  I  have  already  declared  that  it 
will  be  My  constant  endeavour  to 
follow  the  great  example  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  Me. 

"  In  these  endeavours  I  shall 
have  a  confident  trust  in  the  devo- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  People 
and  of  their  several  Representative 
Assemblies  throughout  My  vast 
Colonial  Dominions. 

"  With  such  loyal  support  I  will,  with 
God's  blessing,  solemnly  work  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  welfare  and  security 
of  the  great  Empire  over  which  I  have 
now  been  called  to  reign." 

In  this  second  message  there  is  an 
omission  which  the  present  writer  ven- 
tured to  point  out  at  the  time  in  a  slight 
sketch  of  t^he  new  Sovereign.  It  contained 
no  allusion  or  appeal  to  the  millions  of 


native  races  in  the  British  Possessions: 
"  No  doubt  the  words  are  chosen  with  the 
object  of  making  the  message  compre- 
hensive, and,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Crown 
Colonies  as  well  as  to  those  enjoying 
responsible  government,  it  is  arguable  that 
the  negro  and  other  populations  were  not 
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forgotten,  but  are  included  inferentially. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  impression 
conveyed  is  that  the  message  is  more 
directly  addressed  to  people  of  our  own 
race.  A  rare  opportunity  was  missed  of 
stimulating  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in 
the  native  mind — of  so  playing  upon  the 
susceptible  feelings,  say,  of  the  millions 
of  negroes  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
that  the  peculiar  love  and  veneration  with 
which  many  of  them  regarded  Her  late 
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Majesty  should  be  continued  to  her  suc- 
cessor. It  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
King  to  choose  a  form  of  words  which 
would  specifically  have  told  his  dusky 
subjects  that  he  was  thinking  also  of  them. 
On  the  whole  they  do  behave  marvellously 
well — our  occasional  little  wars  with  the 
less  civilised  amongst  them  notwithstand- 
ing— and  it  would  have  been  a  graceful 
act  and,  indeed,  a  stroke  of  policy  to 
recognise  their  good  conduct  and  loyalty. 
In  mental  capacity  they  are  but  as  chil- 
dren. A  few  words  of  greeting  and  of 
praise  from  their  new  Chief  would  have 
gone  straight  to  the  hearts  of  millions  to 
whom  the  Queen  Mother  they  had  never 
seen  was  so  magical  a  personality  that  they 
could  not  realise  that  her  death  had 
occurred.  The  criticism  will  not  seem 


ridiculous  to  those  who  know  how  respon- 
sive are  the  subject  races  to  appeals  to 
their  sentiments,  and  how  important  it  is 
to  inculcate  in  them  the  idea  that  they  are 
as  much  the  subjects  of  the  English 
Sovereign  as  the  whites  who  rule  over 
and  trade  with  them." 

Of  this  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  British 
Empire  King  Edward  had,  however,  no 
direct  personal  knowledge  other  than  that 
acquired  from  contact  with  dusk}-  visitors 
to  England.  His  political  perception  did 
not  carry  him  far  enough  in  this  instance. 
In  framing  his  message  to  India  he  was 
dealing  with  matters  within  his  personal 
cognisance,  and  the  letter  glows  with 
vitality  and  suggestiveness  : — 

"  To  THE  PRINCES  AND  PEOPLE  OF 
INDIA, — Through  the  lamented  death  of 
My  beloved  and  dearly-mourned  Mother  I 
have  inherited  the  Throne,  which  has 
descended  to  Me  through  a  long  and 
ancient  lineage. 

"I    now    desire    to    send    My 
greeting    to   the   Ruling  Chiefs  of 
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the  Native  States,  and  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  My  Indian  Dominions,  to  assure  them 
of  My  sincere  good- will  and  affection, 
and  of  My  heartfelt  wishes  for  their 
welfare. 

"  My  illustrious  and  lamented  Prede- 
cessor was  the  first  Sovereign  of  this 
Country  who  took  upon  Herself  the  direct 
Administration  of  the  Affairs  of  India, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Empress  in  token 
of  Her  closer  association  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  vast  Country. 

"  In  all  matters  connected  with  India 
the  Queen-Empress  displayed  an  unvary- 
ing deep  personal  interest,  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion evinced  by  the  millions  of  its  peoples 
towards  Her  Throne  and  Person.  This 
feeling  was  conspicuously  shown  during 
the  last  year  of  Her  long  and  glorious  reign 
by  the  noble  and  patriotic  assistance 
offered  by  the  Ruling  Princes  in  the  South 


African  War,  and  by  the  gallant  services 
rendered  by  the  Native  Army  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  Country. 

"  It  was  by  Her  wish  and  with  Her 
sanction  that  I  visited  India  and  made 
Myself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Ruling  Chiefs,  the  people,  and  the  cities 
of  that  ancient  and  famous  Empire. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  impres- 
sions which  I  then  received,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  follow  the  great  example 
of  the  first  Queen-Empress  to  work  for 
the  general  well-being  of  my  Indian  sub- 
jects of  all  ranks,  and  to  merit,  as  She 
did,  their  unfailing  loyalty  and  affection." 

With  these  letters  Edward  VII.  inau- 
gurated his  reign.  For  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  note  their  Imperial  range.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  a  Sovereign  of 
England  had  marked  his  accession  to  the 
Throne  by  a  direct  personal  address  to 
his  subjects  in  Dominions  oversea. 
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THE  first  public  utterance  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  after  the  funeral 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  when, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  he  accom- 
panied the  German  Emperor  from  Marl- 
borough  House  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
there  bade  him  an  affectionate  farewell. 
The  second  was  on  the  I4th  of  February, 
when  the  King  opened  Parliament  in 
person,  with  a  stately  splendour  of 
ceremonial  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  capital  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Seated  with  him  in  the  great  gilded  coach 
of  State  was  his  beloved  Consort,  Queen 
Alexandra,  now  more  than  ever  the  idol 
of  the  people.  A  deep  and  friendly  interest 
was  taken  by  the  nation  in  the  German 
Emperor.  The  promptness  with  which  he 
left  his  own  subjects,  and  his  own  urgent 
and  difficult  affairs,  to  attend  the  bedside 
of  his  grandmother  touched  the  heart  of 
the  English  race.  His  bearing  at  the 
funeral  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
grief,  and  in  various  ways  he  had  shown 
how  deeply  he  sympathised  with  his  Royal 
relations  and  their  countrj'men  in  the 
loss  that  had  befallen  them.  As  German 
feeling  had  been  markedly  hostile  to  this 
country  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  his  visit  betokened  a  fine 
disregard  for  mere  political  considerations, 


and  was  interpreted  here  as  a  desire  to 
end  the  asperities  of  Anglo-German  con- 
troversy. He  seemed  to  offer  friendship 
and  a  termination  of  the  ill-will  which 
the  war  had  evoked  ;  and  the  populace 
responded  instinctively  to  the  inferences 
which  were  drawn  from  this  participation 
in  the  national  sorrow.  Vast  throngs 
turned  out  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival 
from  Windsor,  and  along  the  route  from 
Paddington  to  Marlborough  House  he 
was  given  an  ovation  not  less  generous 
and  cordial  than  he  could  have  received 
in  Berlin  at  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
After  lunch  with  the  King  the  two 
monarchs  —  uncle  and  nephew  —  drove 
together  to  Charing  Cross  amid  the 
respectful  acclamations  of  a  numerous 
throng,  who  drew  the  happiest  auguries 
from  their  unity  over  the  grave  of  the  late 
Sovereign.  The  grateful  warmth  of  the 
German  Emperor's  reception  was  height- 
ened also  by  the  consciousness  that  his 
mother,  the  Empress  Frederick,  formerly 
Crown  Princess  of  England,  lay  stricken 
with  mortal  disease.  Certainly  the 
Emperor  William  must  have  taken  back 
with  him  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
esteem  of  the  English  people  for  himself, 
and  of  their  hope  that  the  events  which 
had  culminated  in  the  funeral  pageant 
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from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Windsor  marked 
the  close  of  Anglo-German  mistrust  and 
recrimination.  That  hope  was  not  to  be 
fully  realised.  But  the  new  reign  opened 
auspiciously  so  far  as  the  relations  between 
the  two  Sovereigns  were  concerned,  and 
the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor 
amongst  us  very  sensibly  lessened  the 
irritability  of  Englishmen  at  the  persist- 
ence of  unfriendly  German  criticism  of 
our  doings  in  the  sub-continent. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  reign,  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  were  acclaimed  from  one  end 
of  the  route  to  the  other  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  must  have  reminded  them 
of  the  year  of  their  marriage.  The  people, 
though  almost  without  exception  retain- 
ing their  mourning  garb,  used  the  occasion 
of  the  full  State  procession  to  throw  off 
the  gloom  which  had  oppressed  them, 
and  to  demonstrate  that,  however  much 
they  had  loved  Victoria,  they  loved  her 
son  and  successor  and  his  beautiful  Con- 
sort not  less.  No  Sovereign  could  have 
received  more  abounding  loyalty.  The 
reversion  to  the  use  of  full  State  greatly 
pleased  the  populace,  as  did  the  dignified 
demeanour  of  the  King  and  the  gracious 
acknowledgments  of  their  plaudits  by  him 
and  the  Queen  Consort.  A  revival  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Court — splendours  to 
which  the  people  had  been  unaccustomed 
for  nearly  half  a  century — was  suggested 
by  the  passing  of  the  procession  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Westminster. 
Within  the  House  of  Lords  the  scene, 
as  their  Majesties  were  conducted  into  the 
Chamber,  was  one  of  stately  magnificence 
and  quaint  and  ancient  ceremonial.  Seated 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Throne,  His 
Majesty  pronounced  the  first  speech  of 
his  reign  before  a  great  concourse  of  Peers 


and  Peeresses  with  a  crowd  of  Commoners, 
headed  by  the  Speaker,  at  the  bar.  Before 
coming  to  that  he  had,  however,  to  repeat 
after  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Declaration 
required  of  the  Sovereign  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  noticeable  that  he  did 
this  with  obvious  reluctance,  and  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  his  voice  was  scarcely 
audible.  He  had  desired  to  be  free 
from  this  statutory  obligation  to  de- 
nounce certain  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  faith,  and  it  was  understood  that 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor — the  Keeper  of  the  King's 
Conscience — had  induced  him  to  consent 
to  recite  the  formula,  the  legal  view  being 
that  there  could  be  no  escape  short  of 
an  alteration  of  the  law.  That,  as  we 
shall  show  later  on,  was  accomplished — 
chiefly  because  of  his  attitude  and  the 
urgency  with  which  he  pressed  the  need 
of  change  upon  successive  Ministries — 
immediately  after  his  death.  His  suc- 
cessor was  spared  the  denunciatory  sen- 
tences which  King  Edward  had  disliked. 
That  the  formality  was  entirely  alien  to 
his  mind  and  heart  was  very  plainly 
shown  when  he  addressed  Parliament  in 
the  language  of  his  speech,  for  he  spoke 
out  in  a  full,  clear  voice  which  reverber- 
ated through  the  Chamber.  The  speech 
opened  with  an  allusion  to  the  national 
and  personal  bereavement  that  had  been 
suffered,  and  an  assurance  of  his  desire 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  "  his  beloved 
mother  during  her  long  and  glorious  reign." 
After  a  short  review  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  and  in  China — -matters  purposely 
excluded  from  this  chapter — His  Majesty 
touched  upon  the  inauguration  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  an  Act  had  received  the  assent 
of  the  Crown  federating  the  Colonies  of 
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The  death  of  the 
Queen  suspended 
them,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the 
visit  might  have 
to  be  abandoned. 
That  would  have 
been  a  double 
disappointment, 
for  the  tour  was 
to  be  extended 
to  South  Africa 
and  Canada  as  a 
sign  of  the  grate- 
ful recognition  cf 
the  Sovereign  of 
the  support  the 
Colonies  had 
given  to  the 
Rnipire  in  the 
dark  days  of  the 
war.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne 
...stibwed  that  the 
arrangement  was 
to  be  carried 
through,  n  o  t- 
withstanding  the 
new  '  situation 
and  the  break 
the  tour  .  would 
make  in  the 


New  South".  Wales, 'Victoria,  Queensland,  home    and    personal    life    of -the    Royal 

.-!••.*>**.  --••  .  *-  .  -  -  '  •       ' 

^Western  "-Australia,    and  ;  Tasmania;   and  Family.     "  A  separation   from   my   son," 

.Queen  Victoria  had  decided  that  the  open-  said    His    Majesty,    "especially    at    such 

ing  of  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament  a    moment ,     cannot    be  ^otherwise    than 
should  be vperf or med  for  her  by  thej'Duke  ,.  deeply  painful,  but -I  still*  desire   to  give 

of  .York,  who/tw^h  the   Duchess,   would  effect  to  Her  late  Majesty's  wishes  ;   and 


Federal-  Government   set   asfdg'" -£100,000'    decided' '  tfixt  the  visit  to '  Australia  shall  _. 
for  the  recepjiori  of_the  Duke  and  Duqhess.      not  be_  abandoned,  and  _  shall -be  extended 
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to   New   Zealand    and   the   Dominion   of 
Canada." 

Exceptional,  indeed,  are  the  occasions 
when  the  House  of  Lords  exhibits  its  col- 
lective pleasure  or  displeasure.  Never  does 
it  show  by  sign  or  sound  the  feelings  which 
utterance  from  the  Throne  may  excite, 
but  at  this  point  of  the  speech  there  was 
a  plainly  discernible  mouvement  of  appre- 
ciation. The  country  not  less  than  Par- 
liament showed  through  the  Press  its 
recognition  of  the  personal  sacrifice  the 
King  and  Queen  were  making.  Within 
six  weeks  the  separation  had  taken  place 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were 
on  the  high  seas.  We  shall  presently 
describe  with  some  detail  this  very 
remarkable  tour,  for  its  importance  can- 
not well  be  over-rated  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  effect  on  the  diffusion 
of  Imperialism  during  the  reign  of  King 


Edward  or  from  that  of  its  formative 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  present 
Sovereign,  who,  it  was  understood,  re- 
turned from  it  an  even  more  thorough- 
going Imperialist  than  he  was  when  he 
started.  But  before  narrating  the  tour 
itself,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fill  in  the 
gap  left  in  an  earlier  volume  by  sketching 
the  previous  career  of  the  Duke  and  re- 
calling the  life  story  of  the  Duchess. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the 
age  of  twelve — in  1877 — Prince  George  was 
sent  with  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence,  to  the  Britannia,  there  to  be 
trained  for  a  naval  career.  The  brothers 
were  as  dissimilar  in  appearance  as  in 
temperament — the  elder,  fragile  of  frame, 
thoughtful  and  pensive ;  the  younger, 
though  not  very  robust  physically,  full  of 
vigour,  high-spirited,  with  an  under- 
current of  mischievous  humour.  They 
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THE    BRITANNIA    AND   THE    HINDOSTAN   IN   THE    DART. 
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were  placed  in  the  tutorial  charge  of  Mr. 
lawless,  and,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  berthed  in  a  separate  cabin, 
shared  the  ordinary  life  and  routine  of 
the  ship — not  an  easy  routine  by  any 
means,  for  the  lads  were  on  deck  at  half- 
past  six,  and  had  to  use  their  muscles  as 
well  as  brains ;  the  humbler  arts  of 
seamanship  were  taught  them — the  man- 
agement of  sailing  and  rowing  boats,  sail- 
making,  rope-splicing,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Although  the  days  of  sailing  vessels  were 
past — in  the  Royal  Navy,  at  all  events — 
the  training  of  the  seaman  followed  the 
ancient  practices  when  steam  was  not. 
Indeed,  it  still  follows  the  old  lines  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  where  a  training  in 
sail  for  four  years  is  a  necessary  qualifi- 


cation for  high  employment  in  the  great 
companies  which  have  not  owned  a 
sailing  ship,  except,  perhaps,  for  edu- 
cating midshipmen,  for  half  a  century. 
For  about  two  years  the  lads  remained  on 
the  Britannia,  and  though  that  vessel 
was  stationary  in  the  Dart — a  stately 
element  in  a  scene  of  much  beauty — and 
the  cadets  were  not  allowed  out  of  the 
estuary,  they  were  taught  to  acquire  the 
deftness  and  handiness  and  superb  self- 
confidence  of  the  seaman.  Their  course 
on  the  Britannia  completed,  the  lads  were 
put  aboard  H.M.S.  Bacchante  to  learn 
their  business  in  great  waters  and  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  especially  the  wide- 
spread British  portions  thereof.  Prince 
George  was  just  over  fourteen — a  lively, 
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daring  lad,  with  a  reputation  among  his 
comrades  for  dash  and  masterfulness. 
They  went  first  to  the  West  Indies, 
crossed  back  to  the  islands  off  West  Africa, 
rounded  the  Cape,  went  south  to  Australia, 
and  thence  to  Fiji,  Yokohama,  Hong- 
Kong,  and  Singapore,  and  home  via  the 
Suez  Canal,  with  an  excursion  ashore  into 
the  Holy  I^and.  Thus  by  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  Prince  George  had  seen  far  more 
of  the  earth  and  its  diverse  races  than  had 
ever  any  Prince  of  the  West  or  the  East. 
With  the  lads  there  went  Canon  Dalton, 
who  was  responsible  for  their  moral 
welfare ;  while  Mr.  I/awless  went  as 
naval  instructor.  Prince  George  took  to 
the  life  with  a  zest  that  was  to  make  him 
one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  his  time, 


and  Mr.  Lawless  has  put  it  on  record  that 
he  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  with 
the  makings  of  a  senior  wrangler.  Diaries 
were  kept  with  much  minuteness,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  cruise  these  were  made 
up  into  a  volume,  which  had  a  very  large 
circulation  in  the  'eighties.  The  boys' 
entries  showed  a  knowledge,  a  maturity  of 
thought,  and  a  copiousness  and  smooth- 
ness of  style  which  suggest  the  thorough- 
ness of  Canon  Dalton's  oversight  of  their 
literary  exercises.  The  making  of  them 
was  very  profitable  practice  with  the  pen. 
Prince  George,  both  as  a  speaker  and 
writer,  developed  —  no  doubt  because 
of  insistent  tutorial  direction  to  narrate 
what  was  seen  and  express  what  was 
thought — a  command  of  vigorous  and 
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Prince  George  (now  George  V.)  has  the  port  bow  oar,  and  Prince  Albert  (the  late  Duke  of  Clarence)  Is  the  coxswain. 
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PRINCE    ALBERT   VICTOR. 
The  late  Duke  of  Clarence. 

facile  English.  "  As  long  as  they  were 
on  board  ship,"  it  is  on  record  that 
Canon  Dalton  said,  "  the  Princes  were 
treated  exactly  like  other  midshipmen, 
and  performed  all  the  duties  which 
usually  fall  to  their  lot.  They  took 
their  turn  in  all  weathers  by  day  or 
night  at  watch-keeping  and  going  aloft, 
at  sail  drill  or  boat  duty.  There  was 
no  difference,  not  even  the  slightest  of 
any  sort  or  kind,  made  between  them 
and  their  gunroom  messmates." 

When  in  port  they  had  interesting 
times  ashore  and  saw  many  strange  sights 
and  peoples,  as  the  book  tells  with  much 
detail.  Early  in  that  cruise  Prince  George 
was  made  a  midshipman,  and  in  1884 
was  gazetted  sub-lieutenant.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and 
in  1889  received  his  first  command  —  that 
of  a  torpedo  boat.  None  but  a  man  who 
loved  the  sea  and  was  devoted  to  his 
profession  would  have  endured  the  hard- 
ness and  discomforts  of  life  in  the  pitch- 
ing, tossing,  rolling  torpedo  boats  of 


twenty  years  ago.  It  was  not  as  though 
Prince  George  was  immune  from  sea 
sickness.  Every  time  he  went  afloat  he 
suffered  badly,  but  nothing  could  deter 
him.  He  became  a  thorough  seaman, 
proficient  at  all  points,  as  zealous  in  his 
duties  as  if  livelihood  and  reputation 
depended  wholly  upon  their  discharge. 
In  1890  he  was  in  command  of  a  new 
gunboat,  the  Thrush,  and  spent  a  year 
with  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
squadron,  seeing  much  of  the  seaboard 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  taking 
his  climatic  risks  with  the  rest  by  going 
ashore  in  places  it  might  have  been  better 
to  avoid.  But  malaria  and  yet  more 
deadly  fevers  had  no  terrors  for  him. 
Wherever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  bit  of  Empire  he  took  it,  visited  the 
Governor,  talked  with  officials  and  lead- 
ing men,  white  and  black,  made  mental 
notes,  and  added  to  his  store  of  know- 
ledge. From  photos  taken  of  him  in  a 
setting  of  western  tropical  rivers  and 
towns  and  plantations — photos  long  since 
faded  in  tropical  heat  and  damp  or  insect- 
eaten  so  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable — 
this  writer  ventures  to  hazard  an  opinion 
that  if  His  Majesty  were  asked  what  a 
Boviander  is  he  would  give  an  answer 
pat.  Swizzles  are  not  unknown  to  him. 
With  the  architecture  of  an  ice-house  he 
is  well  acquainted.  If  all  this  is  a  little 
obscure  to  anyone  not  a  Caribbean,  it 
will  serve,  nevertheless,  to  show  that  at 
every  point  his  training  was  imperial  as 
well  as  naval — that  he  made  it  so  wher- 
ever his  warship  took  him,  because  he 
had  the  innate  energy  of  mind  to  get 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 
There  was  then  no  prospect  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  succeed  to  the 
Throne.  The  Navy,  not  kingship,  was 
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his  profession,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  happiest  and  most  at  home  when 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man-o'-war. 
He  loved  the  work  on  the  open  sea,  and 
all  who  served  under  him  or  above  him, 
or  were  brought  into  professional  con- 
tact with  him,  knew  him  as  a  thoroughly 
efficient  officer  who,  if  he  had  a  fault,  was 
a  little  over-ready  in  accepting  rather 
than  shirking  responsibility.  We  find 
him,  in  1899,  addressing  the  cadets  of  the 
Conway  training-ship  in  the  Mersey,  and 
telling  them  that  he  was  as  devoted  then 
to  his  profession  as  when  he  first  joined  ; 
he  would  always  continue  to  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the 
sea,  ships,  and  sailors  : — 

"  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  from  a 
personal  experience  of  twenty  years  at  sea 
to  impress  upon  you  three  simple  quali- 
ties, which,  I  am  sure,  if  conscientiously 
acted  up  to,  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
ensuring  your  success.  The  qualities  to 
which  I  would  refer  are  truthfulness, 
obedience,  and  zeal.  Truthfulness  will 
give  those  placed  under  you  confidence 
in  you  ;  obedience  will  give  those  placed 
over  you  confidence  in  you  ;  and  although 
I  have  mentioned  zeal  last,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  for  without 
zeal  no  sailor  can  ever  be  worth  his  salt." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  his  life  aboard  the 
Thrush.  It  appeared  in  a  periodical 
written  for  the  young,  and  is  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  someone  writing  from 
direct  personal  knowledge  :  "  An  inte- 
resting glimpse  of  his  character  is  obtained 
from  one  duty  he  had  to  undertake. 
Ships  of  the  Thrush  class  do  not  carry 
a  naval  chaplain,  and  Prince  George,  as 
captain,  had,  according  to  the  Admiralty 
regulations,  xto  read  morning  prayers  on 
board  after  divisions  each  day,  and  him- 
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self  to  conduct  the  Sunday  service.  In 
preparation  for  this  last,  he  always  prac- 
tised on  Saturday  evenings,  with  such 
officers  and  men  as  volunteered  to  take 
part  in  the  singing,  the  chants  and  hymns 
for  the  next  day.  We  are  told  that  his 
favourite  hymns  appeared  to  be  such  well- 
known  ones  as  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee/ 
'  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,'  '  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Jesus  say,'  such  as  he  had 
been  wont  in  his  boyhood  to  sing  at  home 
with  his  brother  and  sisters,  to  his 
mother's  accompaniment  on  the  piano  ; 
and  therefore  to  him,  as  to  so  many  others 
of  us,  the  words  of  the  hymns  had  acquired 
an  additional  force  and  meaning  from 
being  hallowed  with  many  recollections. 
The  Sunday  morning  service  he  took  on 
board  ship ;  in  the  evening,  when  in 
port,  he  generally  attended  church 
ashore." 

The  Prince  obtained  his  promotion  to 
the  Thrush  by  a  fine  bit  of  seamanship 
during  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1889, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
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torpedo  boats  and  in  a  driving  gale  off 
the  Irish  coast  succeeded  in  rescuing  a 
disabled  consort.  After  a  year  in  the 
West  Indies  on  the  Thrush,  he  was 
appointed,  in  August,  1891,  commander 
of  the  Melampus,  and  thereafter  captain. 
"  He  never  put  on  any  side,  and  he  never 


became  desirable.  We  have  given  in 
an  earlier  volume  a  slight  account  of  the 
wedding  with  the  Princess  May  ;  but  of 
her  personality  we  have  suggested  little. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  was  born  at 
Kensington  Palace  on  the  26th  of  May, 


H.M.    GUNBOAT    THRUSH. 


shirked  his  work  "  was  the  verdict  passed 
upon  him  by  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Navy.  This,  then,  was  his  life  until  his 
destinies  were  changed  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  "Even 
later  his  love  for  the  sea  had  outlet 
in  the  command  of  the  Crescent,  then 
one  of  the  finest  cruisers  in  the  Fleet, 
in  the  1898  manoeuvres. 

As  Heir  to  the  Throne,  marriage  now 


1867,  "  at  one  minute  before  midnight," 
the  doctors  stated  in  their  bulletin.  In 
Kensington  Palace,  two  months  afterwards, 
she  was  christened,  the  sponsors  being  the 
Queen  (who  was  represented  by  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge),  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Victoria  Mary  Augusta  I,ouisa 
Olga  Pauline  Claudine  Agnes  were  the 
names  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury.  "  She  really  is,"  wrote  her 
mother,  in  1868,  "  as  sweet  and  engaging 
a  child  as  you  can  wish  to  see  ;  full  of 
life  and  fun,  and  as  playful  as  a  kitten  ; 
with  the  deepest  blue  eyes  imaginable, 
quantities  of  fair  hair,  a  tiny  rosebud 
of  a  mouth,  a  lovely  complexion  (pink  and 


ing  only  two  bottom  ones,  which  she 
cut  without  any  trouble  the  last  week 
in  January  ;  but  the  top  ones  are  just 
beginning  to  show  themselves,  and  I 
hope  will  soon  be  through.  I  short- 
coated  her  late  in  the  autumn,  and  she 
looks  a  perfect  picture  in  her  frocks,  pina- 
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white),  and  a  most  perfect  figure !  In  a 
word,  a  model  of  a  baby  !  You  must 
amiably  overlook  a  mother's  fond  con- 
ceit in  her  child  when  reading  the  fore- 
going passage,  which  doubtless  is  over- 
drawn, tho'  I  must  say  '  May  '  wins  all 
hearts  by  her  bright  face  and  smile  and 
pretty  endearing  ways.  She  is  wonder- 
fully forward  for  her  age  in  all  things 
save  one — her  teeth,  at  present  possess- 


fores,  and  sashes.  Her  Papa  is  in  a 
quiet  way  thoroughly  devoted  to  her, 
and  she  quite  adores  him,  tho'  her  Mama 
is  her  pet  playfellow  !  But  a  truce  to  ce 
radotage  de  mere,  and  let  me  turn  to  other 
subjects." 

The  Duchess  of  Teck's  letters  are  full 
of  her  at  this  period,  and  she  seems 
ever  to  have  held  a  premier  place  in  her 
mother's  heart. 
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Queen  Victoria  lent  the  White  Lodge,  in 
Richmond  Park,  to  the  Tecks,  who  had 
to  sustain  the  dignity  of  Royalty  on  an 
income  which  was  ever  insufficient ;  and 
here  the  young  Princess  grew  into  girl- 
hood. Queen  Caroline  had  lived  in  the 


personally  attended  to  her  training  in 
the  graces  of  character.  The  leading 
motive  of  her  own  life  outside  her  home 
was  that  of  charity  and  helpfulness  to 
those  less  fortunately  placed,  especially 
to  the  least  fortunate  of  the  poorer 


house,  and  Queen  Victoria  had  occasion- 
ally used  it,  while  in  1867-68  it  had  been 
occupied  as  a  week-end  resort  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  child  was  early 
initiated  into  philanthropic  work,  and 
the  Duchess  kept  her  free  from  gaieties 
and  the  excitement  of  social  life.  Her 
education  was  committed  to  governesses, 
who  made  her  proficient  in  various  lady- 
like accomplishments,  while  her  mother 


classes,  and  we  find  the  Princess,  while 
still  a  child,  perplexed  by  the  disburse- 
ment of  her  personal  charities  and  having 
access  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
Carr  Glynn,  the  vicar  of  Kensington,  was 
responsible  for  her  religious  instruction, 
and  in  common  with  all  English  princes 
and  princesses  her  education  in  the  Scrip- 
tures was  thorough  and  systematic.  We 
read  of  her  as  a  child  in  the  com- 


PRINCESS    MAY'S    GIRLHOOD 


pany  of  the  vicar  making  the  round 
of  parochial  calls  among  the  poor.  In 
this  and  other  ways  she  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life  as  these 
are  exhibited  to  the  almoners  of  Royal 
persons.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  accom- 


seen  her  galloping  about  Richmond  Park, 
alone  or  with  her  younger  brothers, 
in  the  middle  'eighties.  In  1885  she 
was  confirmed,  and  in  the  following  year 
attended  her  first  drawing-room,  besides 
being  present  with  her  mother  at  the 


panied  her  parents  on  a  visit  to  Italy 
and  made  a  stay  with  them  at  Florence. 
She  had  a  natural  gift  for  languages, 
and  in  early  girlhood  could  converse  in 
French,  Italian,  or  German  as  fluently 
and  correctly  as  in  English.  In  the  use 
of  the  needle  she  was  an  expert,  and  she 
was  given  a  full  training  in  all  the  arts 
of  housewifery.  She  was  a  capital  horse- 
woman, and  many  a  reader  must  have 


opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  She  figured  also  among  the 
Royal  group  present  at  Queen  Victoria's 
inauguration  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 
For  some  years  she  was  constantly  in  her 
mother's  company  on  public  occasions, 
and  on  the  innumerable  charitable  quests 
in  which  the  Duchess  engaged,  and  she 
thus  obtained  a  very  varied  knowledge  of 
life  in  low  quarters  as  well  as  high.  Her 
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short  engagement  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
which  began  in  December,  1891,  was  un- 
happily terminated  by  his  death  in  the 
following  January,  and  for  a  year  the 
Princess  was  little  seen  outside  her  own 
family  circle.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1893, 
it  was  announced  that  she  was  betrothed 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  proposal  was 
made  at  Sheen  I/>dge,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  occupied  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Fife.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
which  led  Princess  May  and  her  mother  to 
decide  with  regard  to  the  trousseau  that 
all  the  silk  should  come  from  England, 
all  the  flannel  from  Wales,  all  the  tweeds 
from  Scotland,  and  every  yard  of  lace 
and  poplin  from  Ireland.  A  garden  party 
was  given  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck  at  White  Lodge,  to  celebrate  their 
daughter's  engagement,  when  the  pro- 
spective bride — now  the  Queen  of  England 


— thanked  all  the  guests  for  their  gifts, 
and  was  as  simple,  gracious,  and  un- 
affected as  she  had  ever  been. 

With  the  details  of  the  marriage  we 
are  not  here  concerned.  On  the  23rd  of 
June,  1894,  the  union  was  blessed  by  a 
son — Prince  Edward,  now  the  Prince  of 
Wales — and  three  other  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  came  by  1901,  at 
which  time  the  eldest  was  a  lad  of 
six  and  a  half,  and  the  youngest  was 
running  about.  The  separation  from  their 
young  family  this  Empire-tour  imposed 
could  not  have  been  less  painful  than  that 
of  King  Edward  from  his  son  and  heir. 
That  the  tour  was  made  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  at  that  time  is  evidence 
of  the  subordination  of  their  own  per- 
sonal and  family  inclinations  to  the 
public  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  rank  and  station. 


THE    DUKE   OF   YORK'S    FAMILY    IN    1898 
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ON  Friday  afternoon,  the  I5th  of 
March,  1901,  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  Duchess, 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  drove  in  semi- 
state  from  York  House,  St.  James's,  to 
Victoria,  there  to  entrain  for  Ports- 
mouth and  join  the  vessel  which  was 
to  carry  them  to  the  distant  dominions 
of  the  King.  The  roadway  was  lined  with 
a  dense  crowd,  who  gave  the  illustrious 
couple  a  cordial  send-off.  Prince  George 
— not  then  Prince  of  Wales,  a  distinction 
deferred  until  his  return  from  the  tour — 
had  not  thus  far  impressed  the  popular 
imagination.  While  Victoria  lived  her 
grandchildren  were  dwarfed  by  her  com- 
manding personality.  Such  space  as  her 
figure  did  not  fill  in  the  public  mind  was 
occupied  by  the  Heir  Apparent  and  Royal 
personages  of  her  own  generation.  The 
second  son  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  had  spent  more  years  of  his  life 
afloat  than  ashore,  and  though  in  naval 
circles  few  were  better  known,  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  he  was  comparatively 
unknown.  His  secondary  place  in  the 
line  of  succession  after  his  father,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  career,  isolated 


him  from  the  nation,  who  had,  indeed, 
fewer  opportunities  of  seeing  him  than 
their  kinsmen  in  distant  possessions  of 
the  Crown.  The  death  of  his  brother 
brought  him  into  prominence  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  arose  a  flood  of  rumour 
and  speculation  about  him  which  was 
mysteriously  mischievous,  and  had  called 
for  an  authoritative  denial ;  but  this 
correction  of  a  vulgar  misconception  did 
not  serve  to  dispel  suspicion,  and  by  many 
he  was  regarded  with  a  certain  coldness 
and  reserve.  His  marriage  in  1893  brought 
him  still  more  conspicuously  before  the 
public  eye,  and  though  it  was  the  subject 
of  much  national  gratification,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  democracy  towards  him,  and 
of  a  considerable  element  in  high  society, 
was  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of 
Prince  Edward  set  the  tide  of  public 
interest  and  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  as 
almost  every  year  brought  an  addition  to 
the  nursery  at  York  House,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  became  better  known  to 
the  people,  any  coldness  that  had  been 
felt  towards  him  diminished  and  cordiality 
increased.  The  gossip  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  streets  died  away  for  lack  of  evidence, 
and  the  myth  of  a  Mediterranean  romance, 
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which  had  been  so  presented  as  to  convey 
an  injurious  imputation  on  those  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  it,  ceased  to  obtain 
credence.  The  spectacle  of  the  happy 
family  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
the  interest  taken  in  the  little  group  of 
young  children  with  whom  they  were  so 
frequently  seen,  contributed  to  the  final 
dispersal  of  the  prejudice  which  had  been 
excited  among  the  credulous  ;  and  when 
Royalty  is  concerned,  the  credulous  are  a 
host,  for  there  has  probably  never  been  a 
time  when  romances  have  not  been  in- 
vented about  Princes.  English  society,  at 
any  rate,  has  not  been  free  from  them 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth — not  to  go 
farther  back.  Their  currency  in  later  times 
is  probably  attributable  not  less  to  the 
outburst  of  popular  passion  against  the 
monarchy  in  the  seventeenth  century  than 
to  the  cause  given  for  malicious  gossip 
by  the  Court  in  the  Georgian  era.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  legend  about  Prince 
George  and  a  romance  at  Malta  while  he 
was  serving  in  the  Mediterranean  arose 
and  lived  and  died,  and  until  it  died  did 
unquestionably  prejudice  him  in  the  minds 
of  the  hasty  and  delay  his  inheritance  of 
popularity.  But  with  the  beginning  of  the 
tour  the  last  vestige  of  misunderstanding 
disappeared,  and  the  departure  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  was  made  to  serve 
for  a  demonstration  of  regard  and  of 
atonement.  Moreover,  the  public  had 
been  steadily  educated  in  Imperial  thought 
during  the  preceding  decade,  and  had 
begun  to  appreciate  the  essential  great- 
ness of  the  idea  of  a  unified  Empire,  and 
of  the  part  the  Crown  could  take — was 
taking  by  despatching  the  Duke  of  York 
on  this  mission — in  the  consolidation  of 
the  self-governing  communities  of  the 
Empire  into  an  organic  whole.  It  thought 


of  the  Crown  as  the  symbol  of  unity,  and 
it  rejoiced  to  see  the  Heir  to  the  Throne 
and  his  consort  sacrificing  their  personal 
ease  and  comfort  in  order  to  advance  that 
vague  but  still  clearly  intelligible  thing, 
"  the  Imperial  idea."  Hence  the  good 
wishes  of  the  nation  went  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  with  a  heartiness  that  caused 
them  much  gratification.  The  mood  of 
the  country  was  well  expressed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  a  message  of 
good-will  and  farewell,  to  which  the  Duke 
of  York  responded  by  saying  that  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  the  sympathy  and 
affectionate  regard  of  his  fellow-country- 
men caused  great  satisfaction  and  comfort 
to  himself  and  his  wife. 

On  the  journey  to  Portsmouth  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  were  accompanied  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  several  of  their  near  relations. 
At  Portsmouth  there  assembled  many 
members  of  the  Government,  prominent 
among  them  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  strongest  exponents  of 
the  cause  of  Imperial  unity,  which  he 
had  not  at  that  time  complicated  by  his 
"  Tariff  Reform  "  propaganda,  and  whose 
reputation  had  in  the  previous  year  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  had  carried  the  federal  movement  in 
Australia  to  finality  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  carry  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  and  their  suite  was  the 
OpJiir,  a  famous  steamer  of  the  Orient 
line,  and  before  she  sailed  a  luncheon  was 
given  on  board.  At  this  function  King 
Edward  VII.  asked  the  company  to  drink 
success  to  the  trip  which  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  were  about  to  make,  and 
reminded  the  company  that  this  voyage 
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was  at  the  express  wish  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  journey  was  undertaken  in  honour  of 
the  federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  share  which  all 
self-governing  Colonies  had  taken  in  the 
war. 

The  Duke  of  York  in  his  reply  expressed 
his  thanks  at  being  entrusted  with  so 
important  a  mission.  The  parting  fare- 
wells, although  they  took  place  in  private, 
were  so  affecting  that  every  member  of 


salute.  For  miles  along  the  sea  front, 
both  on  the  Gosport  and  on  the  Ports- 
mouth side,  and  on  to  Portsea  and  South- 
sea,  were  crowds  of  spectators  watching 
with  interest  the  procession  formed  by 
the  two  vessels  and  the  escorting  cruisers 
and  destroyers. 

At  last  the  Alberta  turned  to  go  back  ; 
King  Edward  VII.  made  the  signal  "  God 
speed,"  to  which  the  Duke  replied  from 
the  Ophir,  "  Many  thanks  ;  goodbye." 


the  Royal  Family  present  betrayed  some 
trace  of  emotion.  Shortly  after  four 
o'clock  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
Ophir  steamed  away  from  the  jetty.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  on  the  fore 
bridge.  Military  and  naval  bands  played 
"  Rule  Britannia." 

The  King  and  Queen,  with  their 
daughters  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  group,  had  meanwhile  gone  on 
board  the  yacht  Alberta,  in  which  they 
followed  the  larger  vessel  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  voyage.  Standing  in  a 
group  on  the  tiny  bridge,  they  waved  a 
final  goodbye,  whilst  the  guns  of  Nelson's 
old  flagship,  Victory,  and  those  of  modern 
ironclads  together  thundered  forth  a  Royal 


vSo  the  Royal  couple  departed  on  their 
momentous  Imperial  tour. 

At  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  and  Suez 
there  were  agreeable  incidents  which  need 
not  here  be  recounted.  Ceylon  was  the 
first  important  possession  reached  ;  and 
here  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  a  reception, 
alike  from  Europeans  and  Cingalese,  which 
was  remarkable  both  for  its  fervour  and 
the  Oriental  picturesqueness  of  its  setting. 
Here,  also,  the  Duke  gave  the  first  of  the 
many  admirable,  pointed,  and  at  times 
quite  eloquent  speeches,  which  were  to 
make  the  tour  a  memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  Royal  oratory  is 
seldom  inspiriting.  Not  even  a  sycophant 
could  say  that  the  House  of  Brunswick 
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had  thus  far  produced  a  man  with  any 
conspicuous  mastery  of  English  speech  or 
the  art  of  forcible  appeal  to  the  political 
imagination  of  an  audience,  though  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  had  he  lived,  might  have 
become  a  master  of  eloquence.  German, 
not  English,  had  been  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  family,  and  only  in  their  private 


speeches  had  a  vitality  no  conventional 
and  courtly  phraseology  could  have  pos- 
sessed. They  were  the  vivid  and  sponta- 
neous output  of  a  vigorous  mind  which 
had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  intellectual 
work  to  be  done  during  the  tour,  and 
responding  to  the  scenes  and  influences  of 
the  moment  was  not  afraid  of  erring  by 
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letters  did  they  seem  to  lose  the  fear  of 
"  letting  themselves  go,"  and  then  with 
results  which,  in  a  literary  sense,  were 
often  amusingly  odd.  But  the  Duke  of 
York  had  not  for  naught  written  under 
Canon  Dalton  in  the  years  of  his  youth, 
or  associated  with  men  of  the  sea  through- 
out his  manhood.  The  salt  of  the  ocean 
was  in  his  blood ;  the  directness  and 
courage  of  the  sea-faring  class  inspired 
and  shaped  his  utterances.  Hence,  his 
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freedom  in  self-expression.  The  speeches 
show  a  determination  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  opportunities  of  stirring  up 
thought  within  the  Empire.  There  is  in 
them  a  certain  subtle  quality  of  leader- 
ship. Clearly  it  is  a  man  who  speaks, 
not  a  vocal  automaton  repeating  words 
prepared  by  others  to  conceal  poverty 
of  thought.  The  reader  will  see  as  this 
chapter  proceeds  to  the  culminating 
point  of  a  speech  which  produced  a 
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profounder  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Empire  than  any  other  utterance  since 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  what  reason 
there  is  for  writing  in  this  strain.  The 
first  address  to  which  the  Duke  replied 
on  landing  at  Colombo  was  from  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon — a  body 
representative  of  every  race  and  class. 
The  Duke  knew  Ceylon.  He  had  been 


of  its  relics  of  ancient  days.  I  thank 
you  for  the  assurances  of  your  sympathy 
in  the  joys  and  sorrows  experienced  by 
my  family  in  the  past.  I  know  how  our 
late  beloved  Sovereign  deeply  appreciated 
your  expressions  and  outward  proofs  of 
such  sentiments,  and  in  more  recent  times 
Her  Majesty  realised  with  admiration  and 
gratitude  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self- 
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there  in  1882,  and  he  appreciated  exactly 
the  right  note  to  sound  : — 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you,  the  members  of 
the  L/egislative  Council  and  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Ceylon,  for  having  renewed 
to-day  that  loyal  and  hearty  welcome 
accorded  to  me  nineteen  years  ago,  and  for 
extending  your  generous  greeting  to  the 
Duchess.  We  rejoice  with  you  that 
during  our  voyage  to  Australia  it  is  possible 
to  visit  your  beautiful  island.  We  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  its  people — varied  in 
race  but  united  in  loyalty — to  the  charm 
of  its  lovely  scenery,  and  to  the  interest 


sacrifice  which  gave  the  flower  of  your 
manhood  to  defend  the  Empire's  cause 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  this  sympathy,  this 
readiness  to  share  in  the  common  burden, 
which  forges  the  links  in  the  chain  which 
it  is  hoped  may  ever  unite  the  countries 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  communicate  to  the 
King  and  Queen  the  loving  and  respectful 
homage  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  Ceylon  so 
feelingly  expressed  in  the  words  of  your 
address." 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
Duke  gave  impression  to  an  idea  which, 
though  far  from  new,  showed  how  strong 
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was  his  grasp  of  the  commercial  con- 
ditions of  the  age  : — 

"  We  live  in  an  age  of  competition.  The 
struggle  between  nations  is  one,  not  of 
arms  but  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  to  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
our  national  commercial  system,  that  we 
turn  for  help  and  guidance.  They  it  is 
who  can  collect  and  promptly  distribute 
information,  stimulate  the  home  manu- 
facturers towards  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  home  consumer,  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect their  local  interests,  and  bring  to  the 
solution  of  the  vast  and  complex  problems 
of  international  trade  their  knowledge, 
experience,  and  counsel.  I  am  confident 
that,  realising  your  great  powers,  you  will 
ever  exert  them  to  further  the  well-being 
not  only  of  the  community  you  represent, 
but  of  the  Empire  at  large." 

Note  the  deft  turn  of  the  last  sentence — 
the  investment  of  the  whole  speech  with 


the  exact  political  significance  of  the  tour. 
It  was  as  an  apostle  of  Empire  that  the 
Duke  went  on  his  mission  ;  and  a  study  of 
his  many  speeches — there  were  consider- 
ably over  a  hundred  in  all  from  the  time 
he  arrived  at  Malta  until  he  left  New- 
foundland— will  reveal  the  skill  with 
which  he  worked  in  "  the  Imperial  idea  " 
at  every  stage  of  his  journey. 

Singapore  was  the  next  possession 
touched.  Here  also  he  had  been  before. 
British,  Chinese,  Moslem,  Malay,  were 
known  to  him.  He  had  not  met  the 
Sultans  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  isles,  or 
anchored  in  the  magnificent  harbour  of 
Singapore,  or  wandered  about  its  quays 
and  commercial  quarters,  or  in  the 
Chinese  and  Malay  districts  of  the  town, 
without  understanding  the  problems  of 
commerce  and  of  government  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Straits  depends. 
Of  these  his  speeches  show  a  clear  and 
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tactful  appreciation.  A  man  trained  to 
statesmanship  could  not  have  done  better. 
A  Colonial  Minister  would  probably  not 
have  done  so  well.  One  can  imagine  with 
what  admiring  satisfaction  and  pride  the 
Colonial  Secretary  must  have  read  these 
speeches  as  he  followed  the  progress  of 
the  Duke  ;  and  one  need  not  imagine,  for 
it  is  common  knowledge,  that  among 
governors  and  lesser  officials  engaged  in 
Colonial  administrative  work  in  countries 
not  yet  under  the  full  representative 
system  they  were  welcomed  with  that 
sort  of  enthusiasm  which  an  able  man 
ever  feels  when  unexpected  ability  is 
exhibited  by  others  in  a  sphere  of  action 
or  thought  peculiar  to  himself.  We  write 
thus  not  to  flatter  the  present  Sovereign. 
Far  from  that.  Flattery  would  be  as  im- 
pertinent to  him  as  it  would  be  nauseating 


to  any  reader  endowed  with  common  sense. 
We  write  it  in  order  to  bring  out  into 
strong  relief  the  very  remarkable  fact 
that  in  George  V.  we  have  at  length  a 
Sovereign  who  really  knows  what  the 
British  Empire  is,  and  has  a  clear  under- 
standing and  a  firm  grip  of  those  secondary 
problems  of  Empire  which  are  presented 
by  communities  of  mixed  races,  such  as 
those  at  Singapore  and  in  the  native 
Sultanates  now  ripening  for  development. 
The  passage  of  the  Ophir  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  Melbourne  brought 
the  Duke  of  York  to  close  quarters  with 
the  two  main  purposes  of  the  tour — the 
opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  recognition  of 
Colonial  aid  during  the  war.  Native 
troops,  it  will  be  remembered,  volunteered 
for  service  from  Singapore  and  other 
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tropical  possessions,  but  it  was  wisely 
decided  to  limit  the  acceptance  of  offers 
to  those  from  the  white  communities.  The 
line  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  way,  and 
high  festival  was  held  as  usual,  the  seamen 
of  the  Ophir  and  her  escorting  squadron 
of  warships  having  a  glorious  time  play- 
ing the  part  of  Father  Neptune  and  his 
family  and  retinue.  Great  canvas  tanks 
had  been  rigged  up  on  deck,  and  with 
all  due  ritual  the  Duke  and  his  suite  and 
everyone  else,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Duke  and  others  had  crossed  the  line 
before,  were  lathered,  shaved  with  a  bit 
of  hoop  iron,  toppled  over  into  the  tank, 
hustled  about  there  and  thus  made 
Freemen  of  the  Sea.  Mr.  Joseph  Watson 
gives  a  laughable  account  of  these  doings, 
which  none  seems  to  have  enjoyed  more 
than  the  Duke,  who  shared  keenly  in 
whatever  fun  there  was  going  at  any  time, 
and  ever  proved  himself  a  jolly  and  com- 
panionable shipmate.  "  For  the  Duchess 
and  the  other  ladies  of  the  party,"  says 
Mr.  Watson,  "  a  less  trying  ordeal  had  been 
ordained.  They  were  christened  by  Father 
Neptune  with  water  from  a  silver  bowl, 
which  had  been  thoughtfully  provided 
for  this  contingency.  Having  in  courtly 
phrase  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  His 
Royal  Highness,  Neptune  turned  to  the 
Duchess  and  said :  '  I  am  also  very 
pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Will 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  christened  ?  ' 
Her  Royal  Highness  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  whereupon  the  old  sea-dog, 
waxing  timid  for  probably  the  first  time 
in  his  roystering  history,  proffered  the 
baptismal  bowl  to  the  Duke,  who,  however, 
only  answered,  '  Oh,  do  it  yourself !  ' 
The  Sea  King  sufficiently  overcame  his 
nervousness  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  bowl 


and  with  great  circumspection  just  touch 
the  forehead  of  his  future  Queen,  thus 
christening  her  '  a  woman  of  the  sea.' 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  therefore  now 
the  first  British  Princess  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  Neptune's  kingdom." 

Melbourne  gave  the  Royal  visitors  a 
wonderful  welcome.  On  arrival  they  were 
met  by  the  Governors,  Premiers,  Minis- 
ters, and  other  representative  men  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
military  escort  for  the  drive  through  the 
city  was  composed  of  troops  from  each 
State — all  mounted  rifles  and  artillery, 
with  a  contingent  too  from  New  Zealand, 
which  had  not  joined  the  Commonwealth 
and,  later  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
was  to  be  given  the  status  of  a  Dominion 
to  herself.  People  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Watson — who  to  this  writer's  knowledge 
has  seen  all  the  great  gatherings  in  the 
British  Empire  these  twenty  years  past 
— estimates  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
half  a  million  spectators  of  the  Royal 
progress.  At  one  point  of  the  route  thirty- 
five  thousand  children  were  massed.  They 
sang  an  ode  of  welcome  to  the  tune  of 
"  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Thus 
did  the  local  poet  spread  his  pinions  :— 

One  joyous  song  of  welcome 

Resounds  from  zone  to  zone, 
To  Great  Victoria's  Grandson, 

The  Heir  to  Britain's  Throne  ! 
One  land,  one  loyal  people, 

Our  Royal  Edward's  sway, 
But  he  approves  our  crowning 

Australia's  Queen  of  May  ! 
And  ever  through  our  welcome 

The  echoes  sweetly  ring  : 
God  bless  Queen  Alexandra  ! 

God  save  our  noble  King ! 

There  was  a  great  levee  at  Government 
House  on  the  day  after  the  arrival,  and 
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it  was  reckoned  that  the  Duke  shook 
hands  with  as  many  as  four  thousand 
people,  from  Ministers  to  stockmen  and 
humble  storekeepers.  Half  a  hundred 
addresses  were  presented  in  a  batch  after- 
wards and  mercifully  "  taken  as  read." 

"It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  that  I  have  received  your 
loyal  and  dutiful  addresses,  and  I  accept 
with  sincere  satisfaction  the  assurances 
which  they  contain  of  your  unswerving 
devotion  and  attachment  to  the  Throne 
and  person  of  His  Majestjr  the  King,  my 
dear  father,  to  whom  I  shall  make  known 
without  delay  the  sentiments  to  which 
you  have  given  expression.  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  references  to  the  mournful 
event  which  has  so  recently  plunged  the 
whole  Empire  into  grief  and  mourning, 
the  death  of  my  beloved  and  revered 
grandmother  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty's 
great  qualities  and  wise  rule  have  proved 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  people 
over  whom  she  reigned  for  over  half  a 
century,  and  have  left  a  noble  example  to 
her  successors  for  all  time.  I  thank  you 
for  the  good  wishes  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  and  myself  which  your  addresses 
contain.  I  regret  that  the  short  space  of 
time  at  our  disposal  will  prevent  us  from 
becoming  as  well  acquainted  as  we  should 
wish  with  the  interior  districts  of  this 
favoured  land.  I  join  with  you  in  the 
hope  that  the  journey  which  we  have 
undertaken  may  not  only  be  fraught  with 
much  pleasure  and  interest  to  ourselves, 
but  may  also  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
in  no  small  degree  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  King's  dominions.  The  happiness 
which  I  enjoyed  during  my  former  visit 
to  Australia  in  company  with  my  dear 
brother  is  ever  fresh  in  my  memory.  I 


rejoice  to  find  myself  amongst  you  again, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  Duchess 
accompanies  me.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  you  how  truly  our 
hearts  have  been  moved  by  the  splendid 
and  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  us 
on  our  entry  yesterday  into  this  city — 
an  outward  testimony,  indeed,  of  that 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Throne  to 
which  your  addresses  have  given  such 
unfailing  expression.  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer  that  Divine  Providence  may  be 
with  the  people  of  Australia  in  all  their 
undertakings." 

"  Unity  and  solidarity  of  the  King's 
dominions  " — that  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Duke's  utterances.  Among  his  other  occu- 
pations in  Melbourne  was  the  presentation 
of  war  medals  to  some  five  hundred 
troopers  returned  from  South  Africa. 
There  was  a  reception  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings  of  everyone  of  the  population 
of  Victoria  who  had  any  social  claim  to  a 
card  of  invitation,  and  another  at  Govern- 
ment House  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  eve  of 
the  opening  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
This  gathering  was  Federal  in  its  character, 
and  was  attended  by  politicians  and 
visitors  from  all  the  States,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Edmund  Barton,  the  first 
Commonwealth  Premier,  and  several  of 
his  Ministers  appearing  in  gorgeous 
official  suits  for  the  first  time.  The 
rule  for  mourning  was  relaxed  on  this 
occasion  for  "  very  young  girls."  Nearly 
every  lady  present  had,  it  appears,  chosen 
thus  to  regard  herself.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  and  their  suite  entered  in  State, 
and  after  staying  some  time  on  a  dais 
in  the  centre  of  the  ball-room,  passed  up 
and  down  the  lines  of  guests  exchanging 
salutations.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Melbourne  had  there  been  so  brilliant  a 
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gathering.  The  morrow — the  gth  of  May 
— was  the  day  for  the  central  act  of  the 
tour,  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. Apart  from  the  pageant  in  the 
streets — which  were  packed  with  people 
who  had  come  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Continent  and  Tasmania,  and  were  decor- 


Duchess  of  York,  with  Lord  Hopetoun 
and  other  important  personages  on  the 
dai's.  "  God  Save  the  King  "  was  sung 
by  the  vast  assembly,  led  by  the  massed 
military  bands,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Royal  party,  the  Duke,  in  rear-admiral's 
uniform,  wearing  the  Garter  and  Orders. 


OPENING    OF    THE    FIRST    PARLIAMENT    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH 
OF    AUSTRALIA    BY    THE    DUKE    OF    YORK,    MAY.    1901. 


ated  with  a  lavishness  no  city  in  that 
region  of  the  world  had  known — the 
scene  of  this  momentous  ceremony  was 
the  spacious  Exhibition  Building,  an 
ideal  place  for  the  purpose.  Here  the 
representatives  of  the  New  Parliament 
gathered,  with  the  Judges,  the  Bishops, 
the  Mayors,  and  other  representative 
people,  who,  of  course,  brought  their 
wives  and  daughters.  On  photographs 
of  the  interior  show  the  Duke  and 

2  W* 


The  Senate  was  assembled  in  the  central 
court  of  the  building,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  side  aisle.  In  accordance 
with  ancient  Parliamentary  usage,  Black 
Rod  was  directed  to  require  the  presence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
these  gentlemen,  led  by  Mr.  Barton,  the 
Premier,  having  reached  the  scene  and 
taken  their  places,  there  was  a  religious 
service  begun  by  the  singing  of  "  All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  "  and  com- 
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prising  special  prayers,  which  were  read 
by  Lord  Hopetoun,  the  first  Governor- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is 
no  Established  Church  in  Australia,  and 
no  denomination  could  be  given  preferen- 
tial treatment  by  being  asked  to  officiate. 
The  singular  spectacle  was  therefore  offered 
of  a  religious  service  of  State  attended  by 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had 
no  share  in  the  service  other  than  as 
participants  on  an  equality  with  the 
humblest  dissenting  minister  or  layman. 
Lord  Hopetoun  having  prayed  for  a 
special  blessing  on  the  Federal  Parliament 
"  now  assembling  for  their  first  Sessions, 
and  having  led  the  assembly  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  pronounced  the  Benediction, 
the  Commission  to  the  Duke  was  read — 
the  Letters  Patent  being  in  the  same 
form  as  used  by  the  Sovereign  when 
opening  the  English  Parliament  through 
Commissioners.  This  done,  the  Duke 
of  York  spoke  thus,  every  word  being 
clearly  articulated  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Representatives, — 

"  My  beloved  and  deeply  lamented 
grandmother,  Queen  Victoria,  had  desired 
to  mark  the  importance  of  the  opening 
of  this  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  by  granting  to  me  a 
special  Commission  to  open  the  first 
Session. 

"  That  Commission  had  been  duly 
signed  before  the  sad  event  which  has 
plunged  the  whole  Empire  into  mourning, 
and  the  King,  my  dear  father,  fully  sharing 
Her  late  Majesty's  wishes,  decided  to  give 
effect  to  them,  although  His  Majesty 
stated  on  the  occasion  of  his  opening  his 
first  Parliament  that  a  separation  from 
his  son  at  such  a  time  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  deeply  painful  to  him. 


"  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
sent to  this  separation,  moved  by  his 
sense  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which 
prompted  the  generous  aid  afforded  by 
all  the  Colonies  in  the  South  African  war, 
both  in  its  earlier  and  more  recent  stages, 
and  of  the  splendid  bravery  of  the  Colonial 
troops.  It  is  also  His  Majesty's  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which  the 
ships  of  the  special  Australasian  squadron 
were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  service  in 
China,  and  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered there  by  the  naval  contingents  of 
the  several  colonies. 

"  His  Majesty  further  desired  in  this 
way  to  testify  to  his  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  warm  sympathy  extended  by 
every  part  of  his  dominions  to  himself 
and  his  family  in  the  irreparable  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mother. 

"  His  Majesty  has  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest  the  social  and  material 
progress  made  by  his  people  in  Australia, 
and  has  seen  with  thankfulness  and  heart- 
felt satisfaction  the  completion  of  that 
political  union  of  which  this  Parliament 
is  the  embodiment. 

"  The  King  is  satisfied  that  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  which  have  characterised 
the  exercise  of  the  wide  powers  of  self- 
government  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
Colonies  will  continue  to  be  displayed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  still  wider  powers  with 
which  the  united  Commonwealth  has  been 
endowed.  His  Majesty  feels  assured  that 
the  enjoyment  of  these  powers  will,  if 
possible,  enhance  that  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  his  Throne  and  Empire  of  which 
the  people  of  Australia  have  already  given 
such  signal  proof. 

"  It  is  His  Majesty's  earnest  prayer  that 
this  union,  so  happily  achieved,  may, 
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under  God's  blessing,  prove  an  instrument 
for  still  further  promoting  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  his  subjects  in 
Australia  and  for  the  strengthening  and 
consolidation  of  his  Empire. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Representatives, — 
It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  convey 
to  you  this  Message  from  His  Majesty.  I 
now,  in  his  name,  and  on  his  behalf, 
declare  this  Parliament  open." 

Below  the  dais  was  a  little  table  with 
an  electric  button.  As  these  last  words 
were  uttered  the  Duchess  pressed  the 
button,  and  thus  communicated  to  the 
King  in  London  the  fact  that  the  Par- 
liament was  opened.  Amid  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  the  din  of  cannon,  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  within  the  building  and 
the  still  greater  throngs  outside,  the 


Federal  Parliament  came  into  being.  A 
telegram  had  been  handed  to  the  Duke. 
He  announced  that  it  was  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  read  it  out — slowly,  and 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  My  thoughts 
are  with  you  on  the  day  of  the  important 
ceremony.  Most  fervently  do  I  wish 
Australia  prosperity  and  great  happiness." 
Again  the  plaudits  broke  out.  The  Duke 
forthwith  sent  a  reply  which  read  : — 

"  I  have  just  delivered  your  Message, 
and  in  your  name  declared  open  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  CommonwTealth  of 
Australia.  I  also  read  your  kind  tele- 
gram of  good  wishes,  which  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  your  loving  Australian 
subjects,  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Splendid  and  impressive 
ceremony,  over  twelve  thousand  people 
in  Exhibition  building." 


A    STIRRING    SPEECH 


The  Parliament  began  its  business  that 
afternoon,  when  a  message  was  received 
from  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Lon- 
don. "  His  Majesty's  Government,"  it 
read,  "  welcomes  the  new  Parliament  that 
to-day  takes  its  place  amongst  the  great 
Legislative  bodies  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  a  faith- 
ful interpreter  of  the  aspirations  of  a  free 
and  loyal  people,  and  they  trust  that  its 
deliberations  will  promote  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  unity  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Australia." 

Of  the  reviews,  the  processions,  the 
concerts,  and  other  gatherings  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  attended  there  is  no 
occasion  here  to  say  more  than  that  for 
ten  days  Melbourne  was  given  over  to 
spectacles  and  festivities  and  made  high 
holiday.  The  Duke  became  a  sort  of 
public  orator,  and  made  several  speeches. 


One  of  the  best  was  that  delivered  to  the 
boys  of  the  public  schools  of  Victoria. 
Congratulating  the  prize-winners,  he  re- 
marked that  the  unsuccessful  were  some- 
times forgotten  : — 

"  We  cannot  all  be  winners.  I  would 
say  to  them,  take  courage  ;  and,  to  all, 
do  not  relax  your  efforts.  L,et  both 
success  and  failure  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
new  endeavours,  for  this  is  an  age  of  keen 
competition,  intellectual  and  physical, 
and  we  look  to  you,  the  rising  generation, 
not  only  to  hold  and  keep  what  your  fore- 
fathers have  bequeathed  to  you,  but  to 
push  ahead,  ever  striving  to  promote  what 
is  good  and  what  is  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  civilisation  and  moral  and  material 
progress.  Public-school  life  develops  in 
many  ways  characteristics  which  conduce 
to  national  greatness.  From  it  we  learn 
discipline,  whether  in  the  class-room  or 
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in  the  playing  field.  It  generates  manli- 
ness, courage — which  begets  truthfulness — 
esprit  de  corps,  and  the  faculty  of  stick- 
ing together,  the  combination  of  which 
qualities,  whether  in  men  or  nations,  must 
tend  towards  pre-eminence.  You  whom 
I  address  will,  please  God,  remember 


forget  that  the  youngest  of  us  have  our 
responsibilities,  which  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  If  I  may  offer  you  advice,  I 
should  say,  be  thorough  ;  do  your  level 
best  in  whatever  work  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  Remember  that  we  are 
all  fellow-subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 


GOVERNMENT    HOUSE,    BRISBANE. 


longest  the  stirring  historical  events  of 
the  past  days,  and  many  of  you  may  by 
your  lives  and  example  influence  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth whose  birth  you  have  witnessed. 
Keep  up  your  traditions ;  think  with 
pride  of  those  who,  educated  in  your 
schools,  have  become  distinguished  public 
servants  of  the  State,  or  who  have  fought, 
or  are  still  fighting,  for  the  Empire  in 
South  Africa  and  China.  May  your  lives 
be  happy  and  prosperous,  but  do  not 


Be    loyal,    yes,    to    your    parents,    your 
country,  your  King,  and  your  God." 

It  was  a  spirited  bit  of  oratory,  and  had 
a  tremendous  effect  on  its  audience  and 
throughout  Australia.  Here  was  a  Prince 
who  had  ideas  and  knew  how  to  express 
them.  In  democratic  Australia,  peopled 
at  a  time  when  thrones  were  tottering 
and  kings  and  princes  were  derided  by 
the  disaffected  as  a  useless  excrescence 
on  the  body  politic,  sheer  intellectual 
ability  in  a  Prince  was  something  more 
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than  had  been  expected.  Queensland 
was  the  next  State  visited  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess.  An  outbreak  of  plague 
being  reported  from  Brisbane,  the  original 
plan  of  proceeding  in  the  Ophir  was  can- 
celled lest  the  disease  should  attack  the 
men  of  the  squadron  and  the 
crew  of  the  Royal  yacht.  The 
journey  was  made  by  train 
overland — a  trying  journey  of 
some  thirteen  hundred  miles 
across  great  tracts  of  desolate 
primeval  bush.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  Queensland,  and 
there  were  reviews  and  recep- 
tions and  junketings  of  various 
kinds.  One  of  the  chief  events 
was  the  laying  by  the  Duke  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  cathedral  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Leaving  Brisbane 
on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Royal 
party  went  by  train  to 
Hawkesbury,  where  the  birth- 
day of  the  Duchess  was  spent 
— an  event  remembered  in  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  was  shown  by  a  stream 
of  congratulatory  telegrams, 
among  them  one  from  the 
Federal  Ministry.  At  Hawkes- 
bury they  found  the  Ophir, 
which  entered  Sydney  Harbour 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  May.  The  landing  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  spectacular  display  rivalling 
that  of  Melbourne,  and  the  population 
gave  the  Royal  visitors  a  tremendous 
ovation.  There  were  reviews,  receptions, 
concerts,  presentations  of  medals  to 
soldiers  home  from  the  war,  spectacular 
displays  iji  the  harbour,  inspections  of 
cadets,  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  Duke, 


who,  by  the  way,  celebrated  his  thirty- 
sixth  birthday  on  the  3rd  of  June,  which 
was  proclaimed  a  public  holiday,  made 
several  speeches.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
a  month  having  been  spent  in  Australia, 
the  Ophir  and  her  squadron  steamed  to 


THE    NEW    FLAG    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH 
OF   AUSTRALIA. 

New  Zealand.  Auckland  was  reached  on 
the  nth  of  June,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  met  in  the  harbour  by  the 
Premier,  the  late  Mr.  Seddon.  The  city 
gave  them  a  fine  ovation,  and  the  street 
scenes  and  incidents  of  Melbourne,  Bris- 
bane, and  Sydney  were  repeated,  but  with 
a  new  element,  the  Maori.  Again  the 
Duke  made  several  speeches.  One  illus- 
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trative  passage  will  suffice  to  reveal 
once  more  the  political  mind  of  the 
Duke :— 

"  I  look  forward  to  making  known  to 
His  Majesty  how  strong  I  have  found  the 
feeling  of  common  brotherhood  and  readi- 
ness to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire,  and  earnestly  trust  that  the 
results  of  my  journey  may  be  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  different  countries  in 
each  other,  and  so  draw  even  closer  the 
bonds  which  now  unite  them  together. 
I  am  indeed  touched  by  your  feeling 
allusions  to  the  great  life  and  cherished 
memory  of  our  late  beloved  Queen.  Her 
Majesty,  ever  mindful  that  New  Zealand 
was  the  first  new  possession  acquired  after 
her  accession,  watched  with  thankfulness 
and  satisfaction  the  courage  and  persever- 
ance of  its  early  pioneers,  its  steady 


development  and  progress,  and  the  growth 
of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
races,  and  before  the  close  of  her  glorious 
reign  she  was  proud  to  know  they  were 
living  together  harmoniously,  and  vying 
with  each  other  in  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 
On  behalf  of  the  Duchess  and  myself,  I 
thank  you  warmly  for  your  kindly  expres- 
sions of  greeting  and  good-will,  ample 
proofs  of  which  we  have  seen  in  to-day's 
brilliant  and  enthusiastic  reception. 
Though  we  have  now  reached  the  farthest 
point  from  home,  I  am  certain  that 
nowhere  does  the  heart  of  the  people 
beat  more  warmly  towards  the  Mother 
Country.  You  have  testified  to  this  in 
your  acts,  and  it  is  with  true  satisfaction 
that  I  come  here  expressing  to  you  those 
feelings  of  gratitude  so  keenly  entertained 
by  our  ever-lamented  Sovereign,  and 
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equally  shared  by  His  Majesty  the  King, 
for  the  noble  manner  in  which  New 
Zealand  hastened  to  place  her  gallant  sons 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battlefields  of 
South  Africa.  You  have  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  from  these  islands 
has  been  despatched  a  force  which,  in 
proportion  to  population,  was  larger  than 
that  from  any  other  of  His  Majesty's 
Colonies.  Many,  alas  !  have  not  returned 
to  receive  the  loving  welcome  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  To  their  families  I 
would  ask  to  offer  my  sincerest  sympathy. 
May  some  comfort  be  found  in  the  thought 
that  their  names  are  added  to  the  nation's 
roll  of  fame — for  each  one,  trooper  or 
officer,  has  given  his  life  in  the  noble  cause 
of  duty.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  your 
country  is  prosperous,  and  that  trade 
and  commerce  flourish.  I  feel  confident 
that  in  these  days  of  keen  competition 
your  responsible  authorities  will  do  all 


in  their  power  to  maintain  and  promote 
the  best  commercial  interests  of  the 
Empire." 

At  a  gathering  of  New  Zealanders, 
veterans  of  England,  and  soldiers  who 
had  come  back  from  chasing  the  Boer  over 
the  veld,  the  Duke  made  a  speech  of 
much  felicity — an  impromptu  utterance, 
for  he  had  not  been  expected,  and  had 
looked  in  at  the  luncheon  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  programme  for  the  day.  It 
shows  how  admirably  he  can  speak  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  if  the  occasion 
is  such  as  to  set  his  mind  aglow  : — 

"  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  meet  here 
to-day  not  only  you  fine  old  soldiers,  who, 
after  serving  your  Queen  in  various  cam- 
paigns, chose  your  homes  in  New  Zealand, 
but  also  your  sons,  who,  inheriting  the 
gallant  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and  keen 
to  emulate  their  deeds,  have,  when  their 
turn  came,  cheerfully  given  their  services 
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in  defence  of  the  old  flag."  (Prolonged 
cheers.)  "  Yes,  I  say  I  am  proud  to  be 
addressing  two  generations  of  soldiers. 
I  admire  what  my  friend  Mr.  Seddon 
would  call  your  '  continuity  of  policy.' 
There  is  nothing  like  a  chip  of  the  old 
block — when  one  knows  that  the  old 
block  was  hard,  of  good  grain,  and  sound 
to  the  core — and  if  in  the  future,  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  mother  hand  is 
stretched  across  the  sea  it  can  reckon  on 
a  grasp  such  as  New  Zealand  has  given 
in  the  present — well,  I  think  you  will  all 


A   MAORI    CHIEF. 

agree  with  me  that  the  dear  Old  Country 
can  look  ahead  with  confidence.  It  was 
a  most  pleasant  duty  to  me  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  the  South  African 
medals  to  those  I  see  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall  to-day.  May  you  live  to  wear 
the  decorations  as  long  as,  I  am  glad  to 
see,  your  seniors  here  present  have  worn 
theirs.  May  every  blessing  be  given  to 
you  all — soldiers  old  and  young.  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast  of  the 
veterans,  and  also  those  troopers  who 
have  returned  from  South  Africa." 
A  few  days  later  the  Duke  and  Duchess 


went  to  Rotorua  and  there  held  a  great 
reception  of  Maoris,  who  presented  an 
address  compact  of  loyal  sentiment, 
expressed  in  language  quaintly  picturesque 
and  figurative  in  the  translation,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  fine  example  of  the  prose- 
poem  in  the  vernacular.  The  Duke  rose 
to  the  occasion,  as  he  ever  did.  His 
reply,  which  was  translated  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, excited  enthusiastic  approval 
among  his  auditors,  who  punctuated  each 
phrase  with  cries  of  approval.  We  give 
the  text,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Carroll,  the 
Minister  of  Native  Affairs  :— 

"  To  the  Chiefs  and  Tribes  of  the  Isles 
Aotearoa  and  Waipounamu :  Greeting. 
The  warm  words  of  welcome  which  you 
have  spoken  to  the  Princess  and  myself 
have  gladdened  our  hearts.  From  the 
far  ends  of  the  earth,  over  the  wide  seas, 
we  have  been  sent  by  the  great  King,  my 
father,  to  hear  and  behold  in  their  own 
beautiful  land  his  children,  the  Maoris. 
The  great  Queen,  whom  your  fathers 
knew  and  loved,  and  for  whom  you 
mourn  with  us  and  with  all  the  nations 
and  races  under  the  mana  and^majesty 
of  the  Empire,  had,  before  she  passed  to 
her  rest,  decreed  us  to  visit  her  peoples 
beyond  the  seas  to  tell  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  aid  of  their  brave  young  men  in  the 
cruel  war  unto  which  she,  who  ever  loved 
and  worked  for  peace,  had  been  driven. 
Proud  and  glad  was  the  great  Queen  that 
the  sons  of  her  Maori  children,  eager  with 
love  and  loyalty,  longed  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  their  brethren  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  King,  my  father,  though 
his  cup  was  full  of  sorrow,  and  the  part- 
ing with  us,  his  children,  was  added  to 
its  bitterness,  would  not  endure  that  her 
wish  should  pass  unfulfilled,  and  I  come 
in  her  name  and  on  her  behalf  to  declare 
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to  you  the  deep  thankfulness  of  his  heart 
for  your  loving  sympathy  in  his  loss  and 
for  the  noble  and  tender  words  in  which 
you  speak  your  reverence  and  love  for 
her  memory.  The  words  of  the  Maoris 
are  true  words — the  words  of  a  generous 
and  chivalrous  people,  who  are  ready  to 
make  good  with  the  hand  the  promise  of 
the  lips.  To  receive  }~our  pledges  of 
loyalty,  and  to  learn,  through  me,  that 


sacrifices  we  have  made  in  order  to  see 
your  chiefs  and  you  face  to  face  in  your 
beautiful  country.  Of  our  brief  visit  to 
Maoriland,  we  shall  carry  with  us  last- 
ing memories  of  the  loyalty  and  love 
and  the  generous  kindness  of  the  Maori 
people.  May  peace,  prosperity,  and 
every  blessing  abide  with  you  and  yours 
for  ever." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  the 
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you  have  here  renewed  your  oath  of 
allegiance  and  confirmed  the  act  of  your 
fathers,  who  gave  all  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  successors,  will  give  joy  to  my 
father's  heart,  and  will  fill  him  with 
strength  and  courage  for  the  great  work 
that  lies  before  him.  The  heart  of  the 
King  is  warm  to  his  peoples  in  New 
Zealand.  He  rejoices  to  see  them  dwell 
together  in  peace  and  friendship,  and 
prays  that  they  may  continue  to  be 
united  and  to  strengthen  each  other  in 
the  works  of  peace,  in  striving  for  the 
common  good,  and  in  aiding  him  to  keep 
one  and  united  the  many  people  under 
his  sway.\  If  our  visit  helps  to  that  end 
we  shall  be  glad,  and  count  as  nought  the 


Maori  warriors  chanted  in  native  tongue 
a  song  greeting. 

New  Zealand  was  left  on  the  27th  of 
June,  and  after  a  rough  passage  the  O^hir 
and  her  squadron  sighted  Tasmania  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July.  At 
Hobart,  the  capital,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
were  received  with  the  usual  heartiness 
and  passed  through  lines  of  mounted 
infantry  and  arched  and  gaily  decorated 
streets  to  Government  House,  where  there 
was  a  State  dinner,  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion, which  gave  the  elite  of  the  Colony 
the  satisfaction  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  their  future  Sovereign. 
The  4th  of  the  month  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
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and  was  a  day  of  much  social  activity. 
The  Duke  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Tasmanian  dead  in  South 
Africa,  and  turned  the  occasion  to  excel- 
lent account. 

At  Adelaide  the  Duke  was  the  recipient 
of  the  degree  of  1,1,.  D.  The  University 
undergraduates  enlivened  the  proceedings 
by  topical  verse.  The  chorus  of  one 
song  ran  : — 

The  good  young  Duke  of  York 

Has  brought  his  Duchess  fair, 
And  all  who  see  will  say,  '  How  well 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  pair. ' 
His  very  new  degree — gree — gree 

Is  not  his  first,  say  I, 
For  when  he  left  old  England's  shore, 

He  took  his  JI.A.-Y. 

The  Ophir  next  stopped  at  Albany, 
whence  they  went  by  rail  to  Perth,  the 
capital  of  Western  Australia,  where  the 


Duke  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
memorial  to  men  who  had  fallen  by  Boer 
bullets  or  disease.  "  Nothing  was  more 
cheering  during  the  anxious  days  at  the 
close  of  1899,"  said  the  Duke,  "  than  the 
eagerness  of  the  citizens  of  Australia  to 
see  the  Mother  Country  through  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  her  in  South  Africa. 
This  determination  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  a  great  Empire  indicated  a 
fresh  starting-point  in  your  history,  so 
appropriately  inaugurated  with  the  new 
political  birth  of  the  Commonwealth.  As 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  said  '  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  South  African  army  there  was 
nothing  but  the  utmost  admiration  for  the 
dash  and  spirit  of  the  hard-riding  sons  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  that, 
in  a  host  which  held  many  brave  men, 
none  were  braver  than  they.'  ' 
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CHAPTER     IV 
THE    IMPERIAL    TOUR:    SOUTH    AFRICA    AND    CANADA 

A  Call  at  Mauritius — A  Message   from   the   Dead — At   Anchor   off   Durban — "Keeping   the   Flag 

Flying" — The   Arrival  in   Simon's   Bay — Doings   in   Cape   Town — Off   to   the    Dominion A 

Magnificent  Reception  at  Quebec — Compliments  to  the  Canadian  Volunteers — Montreal's 
Enthusiasm — A  Degree  for  the  Duchess — In  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion — An  Inspiring 
Speech  by  the  Duke — Away  to  the  West — Winnipeg's  Welcome — A  Pow-wow  with  the  Indians 
—The  Duke  and  "White  Pup" — Through  the  Rockies  to  the  Coast — Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria— Sir  Wilfred  Ivaurier  and  the  Royal  Guests — From  West  to  East — Homeward  Bound — 
The  King's  Welcome — "  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That " — The  Guildhall  Banquet — "  Wake  up 
England!" 


A  USTRALIA  was  left  on  the  26th 
/%  of  July  for  Mauritius,  which  was 
•*•  •^~  reached  after  a  nine  days'  voy- 
age. Here  the  sad  tidings  awaited  them 
of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick  ; 
and  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Ophir  there  also  died  an  aged  and  dis- 
tinguished Mauritian,  who  left  a  courtly 
message  which  none  but  a  man  of  French 
origin  could  or  would  have  framed  in  the 
hour  of  death.  "  Convey  to  the  Duke," 
it  ran,  "  my  intense  regret  at  not  being 
privileged  to  live  to  welcome  him."  From 
Mauritius  the  Ophir  passed  to  South 
Africa,  and  anchored  at  Durban.  The 
war  was  supposed  to  be  over  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  the 
tour  was  planned  the  idea  was  that  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  would  share  the  rejoic- 
ings of  peace,  and  sound  a  welcome  note  of 
racial  reconciliation.  The  war  was  still 
going  on,  though  it  was  soon  to  near  its 
end.  The  fact  that  the  strife  had  not 
closed  deprived  the  Royal  visit  of  the 
significance  it  would  otherwise  have  had. 
There  were  brilliant  scenes  at  Durban 
and  Pietermaritzburg,  the  colonial  mili- 
tary element  predominating.  Many  ad- 
dresses were  presented — one  by  Mr.  J. 
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Farquhar,  Mayor  of  Ivadysmith,  who  held 
that  office  during  the  investment.  This 
gave  the  Duke — in  the  parlance  of  South 
African  politics — a  capital  "  jumping-off 
place."  "  Among  your  addresses,"  he 
said,  "  is  one  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
special  interest,  for  it  speaks  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ladysmith.  Up  to  the 
later  days  of  1899,  the  name  of  that  little 
town  was  scarcely  known  outside  the  limits 
of  this  Colony,  but  from  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  it  became  day  by  day 
the  very  centre  of  interest  and  of  anxious 
concern  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Empire. 
Rigorously  invested  during  118  days,  it 
heroically  and  with  dogged  resolve  '  kept 
the  flag  flying,'  and  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  of  hunger  and  disease,  while 
the  outside  world  looked  on  with  breath- 
less suspense — at  times  hardly  daring  to 
hope — at  the  repeated  gallant  attempts  to 
bring  relief.  It  was  the  stubborn  defence 
of  that  outwork  which  stayed  the  advance 
against  the  capital  of  your  country,  and 
in  thanking  the  people  of  I,adysmith  for 
their  loyal  address  I  can  confidently 
give  expression  to  the  undying  gratitude 
of  their  fellow-subjects  for  the  noble 
manner  in  which  they  shared  with  their 
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brethren-in-arms  the  glorious  defence  of 
that  ever-memorable  siege.  We  are  very 
glad  that  during  our  long  and  interesting 
journey  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
visit  the  Colony  of  Natal,  and  here  in  its 
capital  to  open  your  new  Town  Hall  that 
takes  the  place  of  the  original  building, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  my  lamented  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
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Edinburgh.  Moreover,  I  am  proud  to 
come  amongst  you  to  testify  to  that  pro- 
found feeling  of  admiration  which  thrilled 
the  whole  nation  at  the  ready  self-sacrifice 
with  which  the  manhood  of  the  Colonies 
rallied  round  the  old  flag  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  in  doing  this  I  am  fulfilling 
the  wish  of  my  dear  father,  the  King,  who, 
keenly  sharing  those  national  sentiments, 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  give  effect 
to  the  desire  of  her  who  from  the  first 
followed  with  deep  sympathy,  interest, 
and  satisfaction  the  efforts  gallantly 
achieved  and  the  sufferings  nobly  borne 


by  the  people  of  Natal  in  defence  of  the 
Empire.  In  this  cause  you  gave  of  your 
best,  and  here,  at  the  heart  of  the  Colony, 
the  thought  comes  home  with  increased 
intensity,  how  few  amongst  those  whom 
I  am  now  addressing  have  not  suffered 
and  made  sacrifices  on  account  of  the 
war.  We  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
all  who  sent  their  dear  ones  to  the  front, 
never  to  return.  These 
sacrifices  have  not  been 
in  vain.  Never  in  our 
history  did  the  pulse  of 
the  Empire  beat  more 
in  unison ;  but  the 
blood  which  has  been 
shed  on  the  veld  has 
sealed  for  ever  our 
unity,  based"  upon  a 
common  loyalty,  and  a 
determination  to  share, 
each  of  us  according  to 
our  strength,  the  com- 
mon burden.  It  is  our 
fervent  hope  that  peace 
may  soon  be  restored 
throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  South  Africa, 
and  that  Natal  may 
continue  to  advance  along  her  former 
paths  of  progress,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity." 

As  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  that 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  should 
enter  the  theatre  of  war  at  this  critical 
juncture,  Johannesburg  came  to  them 
in  the  person  of  a  Commissioner  with 
an  address.  Lord  Kitchener  also  popped 
up  in  'Maritzburg,  from  somewhere  on 
the  veld  beyond  the  passes  of  the 
north  and  west,  where  the  Boer  leaders 
were  drawing  the  British  columns  hither 
and  thither,  and  there  were  notable 
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military  displays,  with  much  giving  of 
Victoria  Crosses,  Distinguished  Service 
Orders,  and  the  like.  The  Zulu  chiefs  also 
gathered  in  the  capital  and  gave  mimic 
displays  of  their  martial  prowess  and  loud 
vocal  assurance  of  their  fealty.  On  the 
1 8th  of  August,  the  Ophir  anchored  in 
Simon's  Bay.  Cape  Town  gave  the  Duke 


the  speedy  termination  of  which  the  whole 
Empire  prays.  During  this  time  you 
have  had  to  make  grievous  sacrifices. 
Numbers  have  patiently  suffered  trials 
and  privations,  while  many  of  the  flower 
of  your  manhood  have  fallen  in  the  service 
of  your  King  and  country.  To  all  who 
have  been  bereft  of  dear  ones  by  the  war 
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and  Duchess  a  loyal  reception,  and  there 
were  public  engagements  of  the  character 
previously  described.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  event  was  an  indaba  of  native 
chiefs,  who  brought  lavish  presents  of 
skins  and  weapons  and  native  ornaments. 
The  Duke's  speeches  in  the  Colony  were 
few  and  tactfully  appropriate  to  the 
scene  and  the  time.  "  I  greatly  deplore," 
a  typical  passage  reads,  "  the  continuance 
of  the  lamentable  struggle  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  in  South  Africa,  and  for 


we  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
condolence.  May  Time,  the  great  healer, 
bring  them  consolation  and  soften  the 
bitterness  of  their  losses.  That  South 
Africa  may  soon  be  delivered  from  the 
troubles  which  beset  her  is  our  most 
earnest  prayer,  and  that  ere  long  the  only 
struggle  she  knows  will  be  eager  rivalry 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  in  striving  to 
promote  good  government  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  community." 

After  South  Africa — Canada.    Escorted 
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across  the  Atlantic  by  four  splendid 
cruisers,  the  Ophir  and  her  squadron 
anchored  beneath  the  heights  of  Quebec 
on  the  night  of  the  I5th  of  Septem- 
ber. This  was  the  third  time  the  Duke 
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had  been  in  Canada  ;  for  the  Duchess 
it  was  the  first.  Indeed,  until  this  tour 
she  was  not  a  widely  travelled  woman, 
never  having  been  out  of  Europe.  The 
landing  was  made  on  the  following  day, 
and  the  reception  was  magnificent.  Re- 
plying to  the  Address  of  the  Municipality, 
the  Duke  delivered  himself  of  a  passage 
which  approaches  eloquence  : — 


"It  is  my  proud  mission  here  in  the 
ancient  and  historic  capital  of  Canada, 
hallowed  as  you  say  by  the  struggles  of 
nations  and  enriched  by  the  blood  of 
heroes  such  as  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  to 
come  among  you  as  a  token 
of  that  feeling  of  admiration 
and  pride  with  which  the 
King  and  the  whole  Empire 
have  seen  the  sons  of  the 
Dominion  rallying  round  the 
flag  of  their  common  allegi- 
ance. They  have  fought  to 
secure  for  their  fellow-sub- 
jects the  same  freedom  and 
liberty  which  they  in  the 
past  have  secured  and  vindi- 
cated for  themselves.  The 
blood  of  your  gallant  sons 
has  not  been  shed  in  vain, 
for  posterity  will  never  forget 
that  of  the  Canadians  was 
recorded  their  magnificent 
tenacity  in  attack,  and  that 
to  them  the  credit  was  imme- 
diately due  that  the  white 
flag  on  the  anniversary  of 
Majuba  Day  fluttered  over 
the  Boer  lines  at  Paardeberg. 
May  we  not  take  to  heart 
the  belief  that  the  blood  shed 
by  your  fathers  in  1775  and 
1812  weaves  fresh  strands  in 
the  cord  of  brotherhood  that 
binds  together  our  glorious  Empire  ? 
I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  depression  from 
which  your  city  and  port  have  so  long 
suffered  has  now  passed  away,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that  in  the  future  pros- 
perity may  crown  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  its  citizens." 

From  Quebec  the  Royal  party-  travelled 
to  Montreal,  where  there  were  great  doings, 
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among  them  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  Uv.D.  on  the  Duchess  of  York.  "  The 
Duchess,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  looked 
charming  in  her  crimson  academic  robes, 
and  the  reception  which  both  men  and 
government  graduates  gave  Princess  May, 
Duchess  of  York,  L,L,.D.,  was  something 
to  be  remembered."  Passing  to  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  drove  in  State  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  Here  the  Duke  made  one  of 
the  most  notable  speeches  of  the  tour. 
We  quote  a  salient  passage  : — 

"It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to 
meet  you  here  on  the  threshold  of  the 
building,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  my  dear  father.  Standing  here 
in  the  capital  of  Canada,  in  the  shadow 
of  this  noble  pile,  it  is  impossible,  without 
a  feeling  of  pride,  to  reflect  how  far  short 
of  the  actual  results  were  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  that  day,  now  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  Ottawa  was  then  but 


the  capital  of  two 
provinces,  yoked 
together  in  an 
uneasy  union. 
To-day  it  is  the 
capital  of  a 
great  and  pros- 
perous Dominion, 
stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  centre  of  the 
political  life  and 
administration  of 
a  contented  and 
united  people. 
The  federation  of 
Canada  stands 
pre-eminent 
among  the  politi- 
cal events  of  the  century  just  closed 
for  its  fruitful  and  beneficent  results 
on  the  life  of  the  people  concerned. 
As  in  ancient  times  by  the  union  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  the  English  nation 
was  produced,  so  by  the  federation  of 
Canada  the  two  great  nations  which  form 
its  population  have  been  welded  into  a 
harmonious  people,  each  contributing 
its  best  service  to  the  public  well-being. 
Creditable  as  this  achievement  is  to  the 
practical  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the 
statesmen  who  founded  the  union,  and 
who  have  since  guided  its  destinies,  it  is 
no  less  honourable  to  the  people  on  whose 
support  they  had  to  rely,  and  who  have 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  sym- 
pathy sustained  them  in  the  great  work 
of  union.  This  spirit  is  no  less  necessary 
than  it  was  in  the  past,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  two  races  will  continue,  each 
according  to  its  special  genius  and  oppor- 
tunity, to  aid  and  co-operate  in  building 
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up  the  great  edifice  of  which  the  founda- 
tions have  been  so  well  and  truly  laid. 
Of  the  material  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  federation  was  accomplished, 
the  proofs  are  apparent  on  every  side,  and 
I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  unexampled 
prosperity  of  this  the  first  year  of  the 
century  has  crowned  the  abundant  years 
you  have  recently  enjoyed.  May  we  not 
believe  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by  your 
fellow-subjects  throughout  the  Empire, 
now  united  as  it  never  was  before,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  and 
appreciative  of  those  ties  of  common 
interest  and  sympathy  that  bind  it  to- 
gether— more  than  ever  determined  to 
hold  fast  and  maintain  the  proud  privi- 
leges of  British  citizenship  ?  " 

From  Ottawa  a  special  train  took  the 
Royal  party  across  the  prairie  to  Winnipeg. 
The  great  Western  city,  which  yesterday 
was  not,  and  whose  growth  and  future 
importance  are  conditioned  only  by  the 
use  to  which  millions  of  unpeopled  acres 
may  be  put  in  time  to  come,  erected 
arches  of  grain  in  their  honour  and  gave 


them  a  tumultuous  welcome.  The  Duke 
touched  the  chord  of  local  pride  with 
consummate  skill.  •"  During  our  long 
and  memorable  journey  to  the  extreme 
eastern  and  thence  to  the  far  western 
limit  of  our  vast  Empire,  we  have  seen 
everywhere  many  and  varied  proofs  of 
its  steady  and  certain  progress,  both 
material  and  political ;  but  I  doubt 
whether,  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
experience,  a  more  striking  example  is 
to  be  found  than  in  the  comparison  of  the 
Fort  Garry  of  our  childhood  with  the 
Winnipeg  of  to-day.  Here,  as  you  say, 
'  a  village  hamlet  in  a  solitude,'  broken 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  passing  hunter 
and  the  fur  trader  ;  to-day  the  busy  centre 
of  what  has  become  the  great  granary 
of  the  Empire  and  the  political  centre  of 
an  active  and  enterprising  population  in 
full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  insti- 
tutions of  British  citizenship.  I  rejoice 
that  we  have  come  among  you  at  a  time 
when  we  can  join  in  the  congratulations 
of  your  fellow-subjects  on  the  year  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  which  you  are 
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enjoying,  and  we  pray  that  the  years  to 
come  may  show  no  diminution  of  the 
prosperity  or  of  that  energy  and  deter- 
mination which  have  ever  distinguished 
the  pioneers  and  settlers  of  this  province." 
That  is  exactly  the  way  the  Winni- 
peggers  like  to  be  talked  to.  The  Duke  of 
York  everywhere  proved  himself  a  bold 
colourist.  He  knew  the  liability  of  the 
settler  to  regard  himself  as  a  superior  breed 
of  man  ;  as  he  is,  indeed,  by  comparison 
with  the  weakling  who  hugs  the  chains 
of  wage-slavery  in  Europe  until  he  is 
too  old  to  shake  himself  free  and  take  the 


chance  of  life  or  death  on 
the  frontiers  of  civilisation. 
To  this  frame  of  mind  the 
Duke  appealed  with  copious 
flattery.  Wherever  he  went 
he  told  the  colonists  what 
splendid  fellows  they  were, 
what  magnificent  things  they 
had  done,  what  a  glorious 
country  was  theirs.  We  are 
not  criticising  that  line  of 
thought.  Far  from  it.  There 
is  statecraft  in  it — a  wise 
and  deep  policy.  It  prepared 
the  soil  for  the  seed  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  to  sow.  It  helped  to 
rally  the  democratic  communi- 
ties of  the  oversea  dominions 
to  the  idea  of  an  Empire 
knit  together  by  loyalty  to 
the  English  Crown.  No  Prince 
— no  monarch  to  be — had 
ever  spoken  to  the  British  be- 
yond the  seas  as  the  Duke  of 
York  had  done.  The  political 
effect  in  the  Dominions 
was  great — how  great  the 
future  alone  can  show,  pos- 
sibly the  near  future — for  on  King 
George  V.  now  lies  the  task  of  directing 
the  transformation  of  Imperial  aspirations 
into  the  reality  of  an  organic  Constitution 
which  shall  itself  be  Imperial  in  fact. 

From  Winnipeg  the  tour  was  continued 
westward.  Regina  was  visited  on  the 
2  yth  of  September,  and  Calgary  the  next 
day,  the  night  having  been  spent  at 
Banff.  Near  Calgary — on  the  plains  of 
Shaganappie — one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  incidents  of  the  tour 
in  the  Dominion  took  place,  in  the  great 
gathering  of  the  Indian  subjects  of  the 
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Empire.  There  assembled  in  the  shadow 
of  the  towering  Rocky  Mountains  repre- 
sentatives of  many  tribes — Blackfeet  and 
Crees,  Sarcees  and  Bloods,  Piegans  and 
Stonies — awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  great 
white  chief  from  over  the  seas. 

It  was  a  novel  and  inspiring  spectacle 
as  the  party  drew  near  the  tents  of  the 
camp,  to  see  these  erstwhile  bloodthirsty 
enemies  of  the  whites  spring  forward  to 
greet  the  Duke — splendid  of  physique, 
noble  of  mien,  with  their  long  black  hair 
interwoven  with  nodding  plumes,  and 
their  muscular  bodies  painted  and 
ochred  in  grotesque  designs 
and  adorned  with  clothing  of 
many  colours. 

A  moment  of  tense  silence, 
during  which  "White  Pup"  of 
theBlackfeet/'Running  Wolf  " 
of  the  Piegans,  and  others 
were  presented  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  was  followed  by 
terrific  cheering,  after  which 
the  Duke  made  a  speech,  and 
a  war-dance  by  the  "  braves  " 
concluded  the  ceremony. 

From  Calgary  the  tour 
proceeded  further  west  until 
British  Columbia  was  entered, 
a  stay  of  a  day  being  made 
at  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  the  Rockies.  The 
next  day  saw  the  most  west- 
ward point  of  the  tour 
reached,  when  the  Royal 
party  crossed  the  water  to 
Vancouver  Island  for  a  few 
hours  in  Victoria.  At  the 
landing  stage  they  were  met 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  L,aurier  and 
visited,  among  other  places, 
the  Chinese  quarter.  The 


night  was  passed  in  the  city,  and  next 
day,  amid  cheers,  the  first  steps  of 
the  homeward  journey  were  taken.  The 
Duke  had  three  days'  shooting  at  Poplar 
Point  before  reaching  Ontario.  London, 
Niagara,  St.  John,  Halifax  were  visited, 
and  on  the  25th  the  tour  ended  in  New- 
foundland— in  bad  October  weather,  with 
driving  rain  and  snowstorms.  It  had 
lasted  seven  months.  Yet  the  mental 
energies  of  the  Duke  were  not  exhausted. 
Witness  this  extract  from  the  last  speech 
of  his  on  Colonial  soil : — 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
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myself  among  you  again  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  a  pleasure  which  is  shared 
by  the  Duchess,  who  has  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  her  first  visit  to  a  Colony 
whose  history  extends  so  far  back,  and 
occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in  the 
annals  of  the  Empire.  As  you  are  aware, 
your  Colony  was  the  first  part  of  his 
dominions  visited  by  my  dear  father,  the 
King,  during  his  tour  forty-one  years  ago. 
It  was  his  especial  wish  that,  prolonged 
as  our  absence  from  home  has  been,  we 
should  not  omit  a  visit  to  your  shores, 
where  he  was  certain  we  should  receive 
a  loyal  and  cordial  welcome.  The  warmth 
and  kindness  of  your  greeting  have  more 
than  justified  our  expectations,  and  we 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  reception 
which  you  have  given  us.  It  is  specially 
gratifying  that  this  address  should  be 
presented  by  one  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  guard  of  honour,  took  part  in  the 
reception  of  my  father  many  years  ago, 
and  who  since  that  time  has  borne  so 
large  a  part  in  the  government  of  this 
Colony.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  much 
of  the  generous  enthusiasm  with  which 
we  have  been  received  everywhere  through- 
out His  Majesty's  dominions  is  due  to  the 
deeply  seated  love  and  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  our  late  beloved  Queen,  whose 
name  will  live  for  ever  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  to  whose  welfare 
her  whole  life  was  devoted.  I  thank  you 
for  your  strong  assurances  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Throne  and  person  of 
His  Majesty,  to  whom  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  conveying  them.  Situated  as 
you  are  without  any  provision  for  local 
defence,  you  were  unable  to  give  the 
public  a  significant  proof  of  your  loyalty 
which  was  furnished  by  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  sending  contingents  of 


troops  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
regular  forces  and  win  laurels  on  the 
battle-fields  of  South  Africa ;  but  you 
have  shown  in  other  ways  no  less  helpful 
that  the  feeling  which  animated  them  also 
animates  you,  and  that  so  far  as  your 
ability  and  opportunity  extend  you  are 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  you  as  members  of 
the  Empire  to  which  you  are  proud  to 
belong.  Having  so  nearly  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  long  journey  which  will  form 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  interest- 
ing chapters  in  our  lives,  we  join  in  your 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  Divine 
protection  which  has  guarded  us  through- 
out. Our  hearts  are  full  of  thankfulness 
for  the  abundant  personal  kindness  and 
affection  which  have  been  shown  to  us, 
and  for  the  display  of  that  strong  feeling 
of  pride  in  our  institutions  and  our 
Empire  which  the  tour  has  afforded  us. 
If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the 
strength  and  enduring  nature  of  that 
feeling,  it  is  furnished  by  our  reception 
here  to-day  by  a  people  whose  history 
for  more  than  300  years  is  one  of  con- 
tinuous unbroken  attachment,  through 
many  trials  and  difficulties,  to  the  nation 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  whose 
loyalty  is  still  as  staunch  and  their  devo- 
tion as  true  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
their  forefathers  fought  the  great  Armada 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  That 
every  success  may  attend  you,  that 
happiness  may  remain  in  your  midst, 
and  that  prosperity  may  rest  on  your 
land,  is  my  earnest  desire  and  heartfelt 
prayer." 

Amid  the  rush  of  life  and  the  press  of 
events  in  England,  the  home  population 
had  missed  the  political  significance  of 
the  tour.  Few  at  home  realised  that  the 
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tour  had  revealed  Prince  George  in  a  new 
capacity — that  it  showed  that  he  had 
undergone  a  development  of  mind  and 
character  which  gave  him,  by  intellectual 
right,  a  place  among  the  statesmen  of  his 
generation.  Outside  the  Navy  next  to 
nothing  had  been  known  about  him  ;  and 
what  became  public  knowledge  through 
men  who  had  served  with  him  afloat 
was  believed  with  polite  reservations. 
Every  Royal  personage  who  ever  walked 
a  quarter-deck  or  rode  a  charger  at  a 
review  was  a  model  officer,  of  the 
highest  professional  attainments,  capable 
of  taking  a  fleet  into  action  or  command- 
ing an  army  in  the  field  as  the  case  might 
be.  That  was  the  literary  and  journal- 
istic convention  about  Princes — is  still 
the  convention,  and  perhaps  always  will 
be.  It  was  the  convention  about  Prince 
George.  In  the  main  it  chanced  to  be 
true.  He  was  a  capable  officer.  During 
this  tour  he  proved  himself  to  be  some- 
thing much  more.  He  disclosed  himself 
as  that  rare  thing — certainly  rare  among 
Princes — a  man  of  ideas.  He  asserted 
himself  as  a  being  with  a  brain  and  a 
tongue,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
high  duty  of  declaring  and  interpreting 
an  Imperial  ideal  to  a  generation  sorely 
in  want  of  higher  ideals  than  that  of 
money  getting.  The  public  began  to  be 
proud  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  his  home- 
coming. It  was  the  Duke  of  York 
himself  who  extended  this  pride,  and 
he  did  it  by  a  speech  which  rang  like 
a  clarion  call  through  the  Motherland. 
The  speech  was  made  at  the  Guild- 
hall at  a  welcome-home  banquet  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
After  a  rough  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
and  a  stormy  run  up  the  Channel,  the 


Ophir  arrived  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  the  ist  of  November.  The 
King  and  Queen,  with  Princess  Victoria, 
and  the  four  children  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  went  out  in  the  Royal  yacht 
to  meet  the  travellers,  and  there  was  a 
happy  reunion  aboard  the  Ophir.  Amid 
the  salutes  of  the  Home  Squadron,  the 
vessels  passed  through  Cowes  Roads  to 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  forthwith  the 
Royal  party  took  train  to  London,  reach- 
ing Victoria  Station  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  2nd  of  November.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  at  the  station  and  on 
the  route  to  the  Palace,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  were  given  a  tumultuous 
welcome.  The  banquet  was  a  brilliant 
affair.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  had 
been  made  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  was 
as  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  that  they 
appeared  in  the  City.  An  appropriate 
address  was  presented,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor — Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale — proposed 
the  toast  of  the  health  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess.  It  was  honoured  with  unusual 
heartiness.  Then  came  the  Prince's  reply. 
It  surprised  and  delighted  its  hearers 
as.  the  next  morning,  it  surprised  and 
delighted  its  readers.  It  was  the  now 
famous  "  Wake  up,  England  !  "  speech. 
It  was  a  wonderful  oration,  of  unusual 
length,  delivered  with  a  descriptive  power 
that  not  only  compelled  attention  but 
also  charmed  by  its  grace  and  power.  The 
concluding  sentences  were  : — 

"  To  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
here  to-day,  I  venture  to  allude  to  the 
impression  which  seemed  generally  to 
prevail  among  their  brethren  across  the 
seas  that  the  Old  Country  must  wake  up 
if  she  intends  to  maintain  her  old  position 
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of  pre-eminence  in  her  Colonial  trade 
against  foreign  competitors.  No  one  who 
had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  experi- 
ences which  we  had  during  our  tour  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  one  all-prevailing 
and  pressing  demand — the  want  of  popu- 
lation. Even  in  the  oldest  of  our  Colonies 
there  were  abundant  signs  of  that  need — 
boundless  tracts  of  country  yet  unex- 
plored, hidden  mineral  wealth  calling  for 
development,  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soil 
ready  to  yield  profitable  crops  to  the 
settlers.  And  all  this  can  be  enjoyed 
under  conditions  of  healthy  living,  liberal 
laws  and  free  institutions  in  exchange  for 
the  over-crowded  cities  and  the  almost 
hopeless  struggle  for  existence  which, 
alas,  is  too  often  the  lot  of  many  in  the 
Old  Country.  But  one  condition,  and 
one  only,  is  made  by  our  Colonial  brethren, 
and  that  is,  send  us  suitable  emigrants. 
I  would  go  farther  and  appeal  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  to  prove  the  strength 
of  the  attachment  of  the  Motherland  to 


her  children  by  sending  to  them  only  of 
her  best.  By  this  means  we  may  still 
further  strengthen,  or  at  all  events  pass 
on  unimpaired,  that  pride  of  race,  that 
unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  that 
feeling  of  common  loyalty  and  obligation 
which  knits  together  and  alone  can  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  Empire." 

The  nation  marvelled.  Here,  evidently, 
was  a  Prince  of  no  ordinary  calibre — a 
man  of  bold  and  far-reaching  ideas  who 
had  things  to  say  and  the  courage  to  say 
them,  and  from  whom,  in  due  time,  con- 
structive action  might  reasonably  be 
expected. 

Good  oratory  provokes  good  oratory. 
Among  the  company  were  two  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  polished  orators  of  our 
time — the  late  I/ord  Salisbury  and  lyord 
Rosebery,  still  happily  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers,  which  are  never  exhibited  to 
finer  advantage  than  when  the  British 
Empire,  in  whose  ultimate  federation  his 
faith  is  sure,  gives  him  cause  for  speech. 
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THE    GUILDHALL    BANQUET 


To  I^ord  Rosebery  fell  the  toast  of  "  The 
Colonies."  With  instinctive  disregard  of 
a  word  which  across  the  seas  is  disliked  as 
suggestive  of  a  status  of  inferiority  under 
the  Crown,  he  toasted  "  The  Britains 
beyond  the  Seas."  The  tour,  he  thought, 


George  I.  and  George  II.  ran  over  to 
Hanover  as  often  as  they  could,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  a  city  merchant  visited 
his  country  villa.  George  III.  never  went 
out  of  England  ;  neither  did  William  IV.  ; 
while  George  IV.  never  went  farther  tha  i 
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was  the  most  illustrious  ever  chronicled 
in  history.  He  let  his  imagination  and 
his  historical  memory — and  both  are 
spacious  and  vivid — play  about  the  past. 
English  monarchs  of  other  days  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  wish  to  travel. 
There  was  no  Empire  to  travel  in.  Queen 
Elizabeth  journeyed  in  England  alone. 
James  I.  crossed  and  recrossed  the  border. 


the  State  of  Hanover.  Queen  Victoria 
travelled,  but  could  not  satisfy  an  aspir- 
ation of  her  life  to  visit  in  person  the 
outlying  portions  of  her  Empire.  Edward 
VII.  had  visited  Canada  and  India,  but 
it  was  for  the  Duke  of  York  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  Empire,  "  and  to  come  back 
and  meet  with  his  reward  from  his  Sove- 
reign— the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales — in 
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recognition  of  his  splendid  work."  Lord 
Salisbury,  then  Prime  Minister  and  at 
the  summit  of  his  fame  as  a  statesman, 
reminded  his  auditors  that  the  nation  had 
at  that  moment  many  enemies,  not  very 
reticent  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  ; 
but  the  tour  had  shown  that  we  possessed 
in  the  support  of  our  distant  kinsmen  an 
approval  and  a  sanction  which  made  the 
contempt  and  censure  of  other  nations  of 
little  moment.  Other  nations  were  not 
the  judges  of  our  conduct,  nor  would  our 
proceedings  be  modified  in  deference  to 
their  opinions.  "  What  we  look  to  is 
the  opinion  of  those  of  our  own  kin  who 
belong  to  our  own  Empire.  We  have 
received  from  all  portions  of  the  Empire 


an  indication  that  we  have  lost  nothing 
in  the  opinion  which  they  hold,  either  of 
our  tenacity  or  the  justice  of  our  claims. 
We  owe  largely  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  the  summoning  forth  of  that 
expression  of  opinion  at  a  critical  time." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  also  among  the 
speakers,  his  chief  point  being  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Colonies  and  their  eager 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  joint  heirs  and 
partners  of  the  glories  and  responsibilities 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  entire  press 
of  the  Kingdom — of  the  Empire — took  its 
tone  the  next  morning  from  the  speeches 
at  the  banquet.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  acclaimed  by  countless  pens  not  only 
as  Prince  but  also  as  Man  of  Ability. 
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WITH  all  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  full  State,  King 
Edward  VII.  opened  the 
Second  Session  of  his  first  Parliament  on 
the  i6th  of  January,  1902.  The  feature 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  on  that 
occasion  was  a  reference  to  the  tour  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  King 
expressed  his  conviction  that  their  visit 
to  the  oversea  Dominions  had  served  to 
"  rivet  more  closely  the  bonds  of  mutual 
regard  and  loyalty  by  which  the  vigour  of 
the  Empire  was  to  be  maintained."  Both 
on  the  way  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  on  the  return  journey  to  Buckingham 
Palace  the  King,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Queen  Alexandra,  was  acclaimed  by 
enthusiastic  crowds,  who  regarded  the 
opening  of  Parliament  as  a  prelude  to  the 
splendid  spectacles  of  the  forthcoming 
Coronation.  In  this  great  event,  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  23rd  of  June,  there 
was  extraordinary  interest.  None  but  the 
very  aged  had  seen  a  Coronation,  and  as 
the  spring  passed  the  topic  absorbed  the 
public  mind.  There  was  but  one  draw- 
back to  the  joyful  expectations  of  the 
nation.  The  war  in  South  Africa  still 
dragged  on, 'and  peace  was  not  in  sight. 
But  in  April  negotiations  were  opened, 
2  Y 


and  on  the  3ist  of  May  peace  was  signed. 
The  day  was  a  Saturday.  The  news  was 
known  in  London  on  Sunday,  and  there 
was  an  outburst  of  national  rejoicing 
which  culminated  on  the  following  Sunday 
in  services  of  thanksgiving  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  land.  At  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  there  was  a  State  service, 
attended  by  the  King  and  Queen,  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  great 
officers  of  State  and  distinguished  and 
representative  persons.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung  to  music  specially  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
— the  last  completed  work  that  came  from 
his  pen  ;  and  a  short  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  late  Dr. 
Creighton.  The  text  was  from  Psalm 
xxix.  :  "  The  Lord  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace."  The  last  words  of  the 
sermon,  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  a 
few  days  was  to  bring,  seem  almost 
prophetic.  They  contained  a  warning 
lest  in  "  the  softer  days  of  peace  "  we 
should  forget  "  the  lessons  we  have  been 
taught  in  the  stern  school  of  war "  ; 
and  the  Bishop  ended  with  a  hope  that 
these  lessons  might  be  "  deepened  and 
not  blunted  by  the  blessing  of  peace." 
By  this  time  the  preparations  for  the 
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Coronation  were  well  advanced.  London 
was  thronged  with  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  from  every  State  in 
the  world  ;  and  day  and  night  the  air 
resounded  with  the  blows  of  hammers  in 
every  street  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
route.  London  was  in  process  of  decora- 
tive transformation  for  the  finest  spectacle 
of  modem  times,  for  it  had  been  arranged 
that  on  the  day  after  the  Coronation,  be- 
cause of  the  shortness  of  the  route  to  and 
from  the  Abbey,  the  King  and  Queen 


QUEEN    ALEXANDRA. 

Front  the  Miniature  by  Alyn  Williams. 

should  make  a  triumphal  progress  in  full 
State  through  the  chief  thoroughfares 
north  and  south  of  the  river.  Amid  the 
turmoil  there  were  daily  arrivals  of  Royal- 
ties from  other  lands,  of  troops  from  India 
and  the  Dominions,  of  foreign  envoys  and 
their  suites.  The  festivities  were  to  extend 
from  the  23rd  of  June  to  the  5th  of  July, 
and  they  were  to  include  State  dinners, 
Court  balls,  and  garden  parties,  a  naval 
review,  and  military  spectacles.  Every 
city  and  hamlet  spent  lavishly  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion.  The  King  announced 
his  intention  of  giving  a  dinner  to  the 


poor  of  London,  to  the  number  of  half  a 
million,  while  Queen  Alexandra  invited 
ten  thousand  maids-of-all-work  to  a  tea. 
Throughout  the  land  similar  entertain- 
ments were  organised,  and  provision  was 
made  by  which  the  Poor-law  and  prison 
populations  should  have  some  share  in 
the  rejoicings.  The  King  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  preparations,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  them  throughout  May 
and  early  June.  Meanwhile,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
historic  service.  "  The  west  front,"  says 
Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  in  "  The  Coronation 
Book  of  Edward  VII.,"  "  was  effectually 
screened  and  disguised.  As  at  the  Coron- 
ation of  Queen  Victoria,  a  huge  temporary 
portico  was  erected.  This  timber  building 
was  contrived  as  much  to  protect  the 
church  and  the  exterior  of  the  chamber 
called  '  Jerusalem '  as  to  furnish  robing 
rooms,  places  of  rest  and  retreat  for  the 
assembled  officials,  the  episcopal  digni- 
taries, the  ministers  and  nobles,  and 
especially  the  ladies  destined  to  take  part 
in  the  functions  of  State  within.  We 
could  perhaps  have  wished  that  a  struc- 
ture so  ephemeral  should  have  looked  what 
it  really  was — namely,  a  shed.  But  the 
deceptive  piece  of  scene-painting  which 
gave  us  instead  a  handsome  imitation  of 
Gothic  domestic  architecture  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Almonry,  in  which  four  cen- 
turies ago  William  Caxton  set  up  his  press, 
was  not  wholly  amiss.  It  enabled  the 
clergy,  in  fulfilling  the  first  of  nineteen 
separate  rubrics  or  parts  of  rubrics  in  the 
day's  services,  to  '  assemble  outside  the 
west  door  of  the  Church  and  await  the 
approach  of  Their  Majesties.'  The  Royal 
entrance  was  at  the  north-western  corner, 
and  opened  into  a  beautifully  decorated 
hall,  hung  with  costly  tapestries,  from 
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which  access  was  had  on  one  hand  to  a 
series  of  retiring  and  robing  rooms,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  west  door  of  the  nave. 

"  Within  the  Church  much  care  was 
taken  to  select  and  adjust  the  hangings. 
The  patterns  were  chosen  the  year  before, 
and  the  fabrics  were  in  process  of  manu- 
facture during  the  whole  winter.  Various 
appropriate  colours  were  employed  to 
produce  a  gorgeous  effect,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  the  prevalent  hues  were  shades  of 
blue,  ranging  from  purple.  The  Tudor 
rose  with  a  quiet  blue  background  was 
largely  employed,  while  gold  borders  and 
resplendent  banners,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  kingdom,  everywhere  enlivened  the 
walls.  For  the  first  time,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  since  the  reign  of  James  I. 
at  least,  the  upholsterer  had  not  had  his 
way.  The  hangings,  to  use  the  technical 
term,  were  not  '  draped.'  There  was  no 
fringe  made  on  bobbins.  The  splendid 
fabrics  were  disposed  rather  as  tapestry 
than  as  upholstery.  The  so-called  Gothic 
style  in  such  things  was  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  and  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
parently, the  Abbey  was  decorated  in 
accordance  with  ecclesiastical  taste. 

"  The  magnificent  carpet  in  the  nave 
was  made  at  Worcester.  The  deep 
mandarin  blue  of  the  ground  formed  an 
admirable  foil  to  the  gold  and  scarlet  of 
the  moving  figures  which  passed  and  re- 
passed  on  its  surface.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter  furnished  the  motive  of  the  design, 
the  motto,  Honi  Soit  Qui  Mai  y  Pense, 
being  worked  in  together  with  Tudor 
roses,  oak  and  bay  leaves,  shamrocks  and 
thistles,  and  other  badges  and  devices, 
including,  with  perhaps  a  new  significance, 
the  African  lotus.  The  thick  velvet  pile 
of  that  part  of  the  carpeting  which  covered 
the  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar 


was  of  a  darker  shade  and  plain.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  whole  space  to  be 
covered  was  no  less  than  725  square  yards. 
"  The  traditional  arrangements  for  a 
Coronation  were,  nevertheless,  in  nowise 
changed.  The  historic  chair,  together 
with  the  second  chair,  in  which  the  first 
Queen  to  sit  was  Mary,  the  consort  who 
reigned  with  William  III.,  were  placed 
facing  the  communion  table — or  what,  for 
convenience,  we  may  call  the  altar.  The 
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From  the  Miniature  by  Alyn  Williams. 

two  chairs  described  as  '  before '  and 
'  below '  the  two  thrones,  were  ready 
with  their  desks  and  faldstools.  The 
space  on  which  they  all  stood  was  raised, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  Thanksgiving 
in  1887,  on  a  few  shallow  steps,  sufficient 
to  bring  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the 
great  officers  of  State  surrounding  them 
and  bearing  the  Regalia,  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  peers  and  peeresses  who  were 
nearest.  Beyond  were  the  seats  in  the 
transepts.  In  one  very  important  par- 
ticular, however,  the  arrangements  for 
the  seating  of  so  great  a  multitude  differed 
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THE    "CORONATION"    VESTIBULE.    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 


from  those  in  use  on  former  occasions.  In 
all  the  pictures  of  the  coronations  of  former 
Kings  we  see  a  long  slope  of  seats  in  tiers, 
facing  westward  and  rising  almost  directly 
from  above  the  reredos  behind  the  Holy 
Table.  These  seats  must  have  formed  a 
kind  of  roof  to  the  chapel  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  have  sloped  up,  past  and 
over  the  chantry  of  Henry  V.,  into  the 
apse  of  the  triforium  at  the  far  east  end 
of  the  church.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
no  seats  to  eastward  of  the  chancel.  The 
retiring  rooms  for  the  King  and  Queen 
were  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  Confessor, 
and  at  either  side  of  his  shrine  ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  special  Royal  injunctions 
forbade  any  disturbance  of  monuments 
or  any  adaptation  by  temporary  removal 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  very  limited 
space  available." 

On  the  1 2th  of  June  the  King  and  Queen 
drove  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  inspected 


the  completed  work.  All  was  in  readiness. 
On  Monday,  the  i6th  of  June,  there  was  to 
be  a  review  at  Aldershot,  attended  by  the 
King  and  Queen  and  the  Royal  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  were  to  be  present 
at  the  Coronation.  The  King  and  Queen 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  previous 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  had  been  a 
month  of  treacherous  cold  and  much  rain. 
June  opened  with  but  little  improvement. 
Saturday  was  a  bad  day.  At  night  there 
was  a  grand  military  tattoo,  and  the  Royal 
party  and  their  guests  were  serenaded  by 
the  troops.  But  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
there  was  a  high  wind.  The  King  had 
braved  the  weather  with  his  guests  and 
the  troops,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning 
it  became  known  that  he  was  indisposed. 
The  newspapers  of  Monday  reported  an 
attack  of  lumbago,  but  in  the  camp 
more  alarming  rumours  were  circulated, 
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for  the  Queen  attended  morning  service 
alone.  The  King  remained  within  the 
Royal  pavilion  all  day  ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  his  attack  of  lumbago  must  be  sharp 
indeed  to  keep  him  from  church  in  the 
morning.  On  Monday  the  review  was 
held,  and  the  King  did  not  appear,  being 
represented  by  the  Queen.  The  weather 
was  unusually  bad,  even  for  a  wet  day  at 
Aldershot,  and  though  it  was  recognised 
that  the  King  did  wisely  in  keeping  within 
doors,  there  was  much  apprehension  on 
his  account.  After  the  review  the  King 
and  Queen  returned,  as  had  been  arranged, 
to  Windsor  Castle.  Reassuring  reports 
were  circulated.  It  was  Ascot  week. 
Would  the  King  be  able  to  attend  ? 
Greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  race- 
goers— a  larger  and  more  brilliant  con- 
course than  had  ever  been  seen— the  King 
was  unable  to  go  ;  but  ominous  infer- 


ences that  might  have  been  drawn  from 
his  absence  were  checked  by  the  news  that 
he  had  driven  out  from  Windsor  to  meet 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family  on  their 
return  from  the  course.  The  preparations 
for  the  Coronation  went  on  apace.  The 
King  had  had  a  chill  from  which  he  was 
recovering.  That  he  had  almost  recov- 
ered was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on 
Sunday  the  22nd  he  was  present  at  morn- 
ing service  with  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 
On  Monday,  "  the  Monday  before  the 
Coronation,"  as  it  was  called,  the  King  and 
Queen  left  Windsor  Castle  in  an  open  car- 
riage and  drove  to  the  railway  station. 
At  Paddington,  which  was  gaily  decorated, 
and  where  immense  crowds  had  assem- 
bled, His  Majesty  took  his  usual  kindly 
notice  of  the  railway  officials,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Queen,  drove  through  the 
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two  miles  of  applauding  people  and  the 
waving  of  endless  banners  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  was  reached  in  brilliant 
sunshine.  The  most  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  short  drive  appeared. 
According  to  one  the  King  never  looked 
better,  and  acknowledged  his  people's 
greetings  continually.  Others  reported 
that  he  was  pale,  wore  muffling,  and  lay 
back.  In  short,  the  fact  of  the  removal 
from  Windsor  was  in  itself  reassuring  to 
any  who  were  vaguely  anxious  about 
His  Majesty's  health. 

Next  morning  the  daily  papers  were 
exuberant  in  their  congratulations.  One 
spoke  of  the  happy  omen  offered  by  "  that 
Queen's  weather "  for  which  King 
Edward's  mother  was  famous.  Another 
said  that  "  London  was  radiant,"  which, 


indeed,  it  was.  The  leading  organ  in 
particular  was  full  of  congratulations. 
Here,  too,  "  omens "  were  considered 
favourable.  "  The  temperature  rose,  the 
sun  shone  out,  and  summer  became  more 
of  a  reality  than  it  had  been  for  many 
weeks."  Perhaps  it  was  this  improve- 
ment as  much  as  anything  which  raised 
the  spirits  of  Londoners.  The  days  of 
darkness  and  dampness  were  forgotten  at 
once.  As  the  same  paper  confidently 
prophesied,  "  There  is  no  fear  that  the 
completeness  and  splendour  of  the  service 
in  the  Abbey  may  be  marred  by  any 
untoward  incident,  such  as  could  not 
be  wholly  excluded  from  the  region  of 
speculation  a  few  days  ago." 

The    grounds    for    this    certainty    and 
exultation  were  very  slight.    The  improve- 
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ment  in  the  weather  had  affected  men's 
minds.  True,  it  was  reported  that  the 
physicians  had  pronounced  their  Royal 
patient  to  be  a  great  deal  better.  The 
pain  from  which  the  King  had  suffered, 
whether  it  took  the  form  of  lumbago 
or  was  symptomatic  of  a  much  more 
serious  affection,  had  subsided  during 
the  week.  The  first  day  of  convalescence 


sojourn  at  the  Castle.  It  does  not  need 
the  list  of  the  services,  the  music,  the 
visitors,  the  drive,  the  cheering  crowds, 
to  show  us  that  the  invalid's  strength  must 
have  been  sorely  taxed. 

But  on  the  Monday  morning  no  fresh 
illness  was  apparent.  Their  Majesties 
duly  reached  London  in  the  afternoon,  as 
already  mentioned,  and,  with  a  brief 
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— that  is,  the  Sunday — had  been  passed  at 
Windsor,  when,  we  read,  the  public  were 
admitted  in  the  afternoon  to  the  East 
Terrace  of  the  Castle  to  hear  the  band, 
and  "  many  thousands  of  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  the 
terraces  and  gardens  were  thronged."  A 
special  Coronation  March,  composed  by  a 
Windsor  organist,  having  been  presented 
to  the  King,  was  performed  by  the  band 
under  the  windows  of  the  private  apart- 
ment?. This  is  a  specimen  of  the  quiet 
and  rest  which,  we  were  assured,  so  greatly 
benefited  the  King  during  the  few  days' 


interval,  the  Coronation  festivities  pro- 
ceeded. A  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace 
was  preceded  by  the  reception  of  the 
Russian  Grand  Duke,  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke, the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Aosta,  and 
five  or  six  other  representatives  of  foreign 
potentates.  The  dinner  was  attended  by 
seventy  guests,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  Tuesday  morning  papers. 

It  has  always  been  asserted  by  our 
foreign  visitors,  as  well  as  by  those  of  our 
own  nation  who  are  experienced  in  such 
recondite  matters,  that  a  State  dinner  of 
the  English  Court  is  the  most  magnificent 
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function  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
table  groans  with  gold  plate.  The  china 
is  gay  with  the  rarest  paintings.  Flowers, 
foliage  and  fruit,  the  tribute  of  all  climates, 
vie  with  the  glass  and  the  linen  in  reflect- 
ing the  sunlike  brilliance  of  the  electric 
chandeliers.  In  short,  the  scene,  without 
the  guests  and  the  attendants,  is  that  which 


Greece,  an  Imperial  Prince  from  Japan 
and  another  from  Corea,  the  nephew  of 
the  King  of  Ethiopia,  the  brother  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  sons  of  the  Princes 
of  Montenegro  and  Monaco.  The  Royal 
Family  of  England,  the  descendants  and 
relations  of  Queen  Victoria,  were  largely 
represented,  and  such  a  gathering  has 
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children  picture  to  themselves  as  Fairy- 
land ;  and  when  it  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  gorgeous  uniforms,  splendid 
dresses,  shimmering  diamonds  and  spark- 
ling jewels,  it  needs  only  the  addition  of 
beauty  and  rank  and  ancient  names  to 
make  it  all  that  can  be  done  to  attain  a 
magnificent  result. 

Here  were  the  envoys  •  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe.  Each  monarch  sent 
his  nearest  of  kin.  Here  were  the  heirs  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Roumania,  and 


probably  never  been  seen  at  any  time 
in  the  world's  history  assembled  at  such 
a  function. 

The  morning  papers  omitted  one  fact — 
the  giver  of  the  feast  was  absent ! 

In  happy  ignorance  of  this  the 
populace  thronged  the  streets  to  see  the 
final  touches  put  to  the  decorations  for 
the  morrow.  The  throngs  were  so  great 
that  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  the 
West  End  vehicular  traffic  was  almost 
impossible.  At  noon  a  rumour  spread 
that  the  Coronation  was  postponed.  The 
King  was  ill — alarmingly  ill.  By  half- 
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past  twelve  the  Palace  gate 
bore  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

June  24th,  11.15  a.m. — The  King 
is  suffering  from  perityphlitis.  His 
condition  on  Saturday  was  so  satis- 
factory that  it  was  hoped  that  with 
care  His  Majesty  would  be  able  to 
go  through  the  Coronation  ceremony. 
Yesterday  evening  a  recrudescence 
became  manifest,  rendering  a  sur- 
gical operation  necessary  to-day. 

(Signed)  LISTER,  THOS.  SMITH, 
FRANCIS  LEAKING,  THOS. 
BARLOW,  FREDERICK 
TREVES. 


This  news  spread  consterna- 
tion far   and  wide.     The  pro- 
vinces, all   parts  of    the   Empire  indeed, 
were  affected  by  it   as  well   as  I^ondon. 
Foreigners,    of    whom    many    thousands 
had  come  over  to  witness  the  festivities, 
have  since   expressed    their    surprise    at 
the  calmness  with    which    England    re- 
ceived   the    news.      Englishmen,  an  the 
other     hand,     had      never     seen     their 
countrymen     so     deeply    moved.      The 
crowds  by  the  railings  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  watched  silently 
for    news    or    spoke    in    low, 
hushed  tones. 

During  the  day  three  other 
bulletins  were  issued,  and 
while  they  reported  that  His 
Majesty  had  successfully  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  most 
serious  operation,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disguise  from 
his  subjects  that  his  life  was 
in  grave  danger.  The  last  con- 
cluded with  the  words  :  "It 
will  be  some  days  before  it 
will  be.  possible  to  say  that 
the  King  is  out  of  danger." 


BATH    HOUSE    IN    PICCADILLY    SHOWING    DECORATIONS. 

"  One  most  touching  scene  enacted  that 
Tuesday  morning  must  not  be  passed 
over,"  says  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie.  "In 
Westminster  Abbey  the  choir  was  assem- 
bled for  a  complete  rehearsal  of  the  music 
to  be  performed  on  the  Thursday.  Many 
of  the  officials,  those  who  had  to  take 
their  part  in  the  processions,  young  peers 
and  others  who  were  to  act  as  pages,  the 


A  DECORATED    HOUSE    IN    PICCADILLY. 
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bishops  who  were  to  read  the  service,  the 
military  bands  and  the  bandmasters, 
together  with  the  organists,  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge  and  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  all  these 
were  assembled  and  the  brass  instruments 
had  just  concluded  a  preliminary  flourish 
of  trumpets,  when  the  news  of  the  King's 
alarming  condition  was  brought  by  I/ord 
Esher.  A  moment's  whispered  consulta- 
tion, and  the  Bishop  of  I/ondon,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  the  clergy  present,  was  in 
plain  black  morning  dress,  without  robes, 
stepped  forward,  and  said  : 


THE    KING'S    BEAKERS:    USED    AT   THE 
CORONATION    DINNERS. 

From  a  Photograph  supplied  by  Messrs.  Doulton. 

'  I  have  to  make  the  sad  statement 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the 
King,  the  Coronation  is  postponed.' 

"  After  an  instant's  pause  he  added  : 
'  We  will  hold  a  short  service.' 

"  In  the  consternation  which  spread 
from  face  to  face  the  effect  of  the  an- 
nouncement was  discernible,  but  the 
Bishop's  subsequent  proposal — '  We  will 
hold  a  short  service  ' — seemed  to  relieve 
the  tension.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  knelt  at 
the  lectern  immediately,  where  he  was  to 
have  sung  the  Litany  on  Thursday  ; 
behind  him  knelt  the  Bishop  who  had 


spoken,  the  venerable  Dean  of  Westminster 
close  by,  with  the  Archdeacon,  the  sub- 
dean,  two  or  three  canons,  and,  by  chance, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  some  members  of  his  family. 

"  As  the  words  of  the  great  intercessory 
prayer  were  poured  forth  by  the  Bishop, 
the  choir  answering  in  the  grand  old  music, 
so  impressive,  so  familiar,  so  soothing, 
everyone  thought  with  deep  earnestness 
of  the  King,  and  the  successive  sentences 
seemed  at  each  response  to  gather  new 
meaning  and  to  express  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done  the  supplications 
of  the  people.  After  the  last 
'  Amen  !  '  of  the  lyitany  came  the 
trembling  voice  of  the  aged  Dean, 
invoking  a  blessing  on  the  kneel- 
ing throng,  which  by  this  time 
included  many  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  Abbey,  who,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  cease 
work,  joined  in  the  petitions"  for 
succour  to  the  Royal  sufferer." 

The  happy  moment    when    the 
medical    men   could,    even   condi- 
tionally,   use    the    phrase,    "  Out 
of    danger,"    seemed     long — but, 
considering  the  seriousness  of  the 
case,  it  was  in  reality  soon — in  coming. 
Public    feeling    had    been    very    greatly 
moved,    as    we    have    seen.     Not    a    few 
people    never    left    the    railings    which 
enclose    Buckingham    Palace    during   the 
first    night    of    anxiety.     The    successive 
bulletins  were  eagerly  scanned,   and  by 
way    of    relieving   the   public   tension   it 
was  arranged  that  every  postal  telegraph 
office    throughout    the    kingdom    should 
exhibit  the  latest  news  in  the  window. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  first 
news  was  good,  and  the  last  at  night  was  : 
"  The  King  continues  to  make  satisfac- 
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tory  progress."  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  when  the  doctors 
had  visited  their  patient,  it  was  reported 
that  His  Majesty  had  passed  a  better  night 
and  had  enjoyed  some  refreshing  sleep. 
That  evening  the  temperature  became 
normal,  and  before  mid- 
night the  King  was  said 
to  have  passed  '  a  fairly 
comfortable  day,  the 
strength  being  well  main- 
tained.' The  only  symp- 
tom of  uneasiness  was  in 
the  pain  caused  by  dressing 
the  wound,  and  this  was 
gradually  diminished  day 
by  day  till  the  evening  of 
the  27th  (Friday),  when 
the  doctors  were  able  to 
pronounce  His  Majesty's 
condition  satisfactory : 
"  The  King  has  had  a 
comfortable  day  and  has 
made  substantial  improve- 
ment." 

On  the  28th,  at  their 
morning  visit,  they  found 
reason  to  describe  the  situ- 
ation as  follows  : 

"  The  King  has  had  a 
good  night,  and  his  im- 
proved condition  is  main- 
tained. We  are  happy 
that  we  are  able  to  state 
that  we  consider  His 
Majesty  to  be  out  of  im- 
mediate danger.  The  general  condition  is 
satisfactory.  The  operation  wound,  how- 
ever, still  needs  constant  attention,  and  as 
much  concern  as  attaches  to  His  Majesty 
is  connected  with  the  wound.  Under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  His  Majesty's 
recovery  must  be  protracted." 


This  news  was  everywhere  received  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  and  the  next 
day's  report,  being  equally  favourable, 
gave  occasion  for  thanksgivings  in  most 
places  of  worship. 

By  the  express  wishes  of  the  King  the 


OUTSIDE    BUCKINGHAM    PALACE:    READING    THE    LAST 
BULLETIN    FOR    THE    NIGHT. 


Coronation  dinners  to  the  poor  of  L/ondon 
were  given  as  arranged,  but  the  festivities 
throughout  the  country  were  in  general 
postponed.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  King 
was  described  as  out  of  danger,  and  on  the 
I5th,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  he  was 
taken  to  Portsmouth  and  put  on  board 


THE    KING'S    FIRST   ACT    OF    STATE    AFTER    HIS    ILLNESS. 

Hi»  Majesty  at  the  Privy  Council  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  V.),  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  late  Lord  James  of  Hereford  being  present. 


THE    KING'S    RECOVERY 


THE    COLONIAL   CONFERENCE    HELD    UNDER   THE    PRESIDENCY   OF    MR.    CHAMBERLAIN 

AT   THE    COLONIAL   OFFICE. 

1,  Sir  Albert  Hime  (Natal);     2,  Sir  Edmund  Barton  (Australia);   3.  Mr.  Seddon  (New  Zealand);    4,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

(Canada) ;   5,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  ;  6,  Lord  Onslow ;  7.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  (Care  Colony) ; 

8,  Sir  Robert  Bond  (Newfoundland)  ;  9,  Sir  John  Anderson  ;  10,  Sir  M.  F.  Ommaney. 


the  Royal  yacht,  which  anchored  off 
Cowes.  Here  he  made  a  rapid  convales- 
cence, and  on  Saturday,  the  26th,  was  able 
to  hold  a  Privy  Council  on  the  yacht.  At 
this  Council  he  signed  a  proclamation 
appointing  Saturday,  the  Qth  of  August,  for 
the  Coronation.  On  Wednesday,  the  6th, 
the  King  and  Queen  returned  from  the 
Solent  to  lyondon  and  passed  through  the 
dense  and  cheering  crowds  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  On  Friday,  the  8th,  the  morning 
papers  contained  an  autograph  letter  from 
His  Majesty,  issued  through  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  appended  a  semi-official 
note  to  the  effect  that  it  "  represents  the 
personal  and  spontaneous  expression  of 
His  Majesty's  feelings  and  was  entirely 


conceived  and  written  by  him." 
in  the  following  terms  : 


It  was 


To  MY  PEOPLE, — 

On  the  eve  of  my  Coronation,  an  event 
which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
important  in  my  life,  I  am  anxious  to  express  to 
my  People  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  in 
India,  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  deep 
sympathy  which  they  have  manifested  toward 
me  during  the  time  that  my  life  was  in  such 
imminent  danger. 

The  postponement  of  the  ceremony,  owing  to 
my  illness,  caused,  I  fear,  much  inconvenience 
and  trouble  to  all  those  who  intended  to  celebrate 
it ;  but  their  disappointment  was  borne  by  them 
with  admirable  patience  and  temper. 

The  prayers  of  my  People  for  my  recovery  were 
heard  ;  and  I  now  offer  up  my  deepest  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence  for  having  preserved  my 
life  and  given  me  strength  to  fulfil  the  important 
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duties  which  devolve  upon  me  as  the  Sovereign  of 
this  great  Empire. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  R.  AND  I. 
Buckingham  Palace,   8th  August,   1902. 

The  morning  of  the  gth  broke  fine  and 
the  day  was  glorious.  Of  the  mighty 
crowds,  the  gaily  decorated  streets,  the 
marshalling  of  the  wonderful  procession, 
its  passage  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Abbey  and  from  the  Abbey  to  the 


Palace,  nothing  need  here  be  written. 
What  our  illustrations  fail  to  suggest 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not 
witness  the  spectacle,  words  would  fail 
to  convey.  Never  did  a  sovereign  on 
his  way  to  be  crowned  receive  a  louder 
or  more  heartfelt  expression  of  a 
nation's  loyalty  and  affection.  Of  the 
service  itself  a  full  account  must  be 
given  in  the  next  chapter. 


REDUCED    FACSIMILE    OF    THE    COLOURED 
INVITATION  TICKET  TO  THE  KING'S  DINNER. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns.) 


CHAPTER    VI 
THE    KING    IS    CROWNED 

Coronation  Lore— The  Nature  of  the  Oath— A  Resume  of  the  Ritual— The  Scene  at  Westminster 
Abbey— Arrangement  of  the  Dais— The  Order  of  the  Procession— The  Entry  into  the  Abbey 
—A  Magnificent  and  Moving  Spectacle— The  Standard  Bearers— Men  of  Power  and  of  Might- 
Queen  Alexandra's  Procession— A  Glittering  Panorama  of  Gorgeous  Pomp— How  the  Regalia 
was  Carried— The  Procession  of  Edward  VII.— The  Recognition  Service— The  Oath  is  Ad- 
ministered—The Anointing  Ceremony— The  King  is  Crowned— The  Homage  of  Princes  and 
Peers— "God  Save  the  King"— A  Talk  about  Crowns— The  Romance  of  a  Throne— The 
Crown  Jewels  and  Their  History. 


OF  the  ritual  of  an  English  Corona- 
tion there  has  been  much  learned 
writing.  Its  origin  is  in  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  it  was  adapted  by 
the  Byzantine  Caesars,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  ancient  Britain,  according 
to  Gildas,  the  Kings  were  both  crowned 
and  anointed. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Truro  (Dr.  Stubbs) 
when  he  was  Dean  of  Ely  made  some 
research  into  "  the  crowning  of  kings." 
The  oath  as  taken  by  Ethelred  the 
Unready  at  the  bidding  of  Archbishop 
Dunstan,  he  compares  with  that  in  the 
Pontifical  of  Ecgberht,  and  points  out 
that  it  is  almost  in  the  same  form. 

What  the  Coronation  Oath  is  now  we 
shall  see  later  on  in  the  present  chapter. 
Meanwhile  we  may  summarise  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  ritual  of  the  coronation  in 
its  complete  form.  It  is  printed  liter- 
ally by  Mr.  Legg  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  and,  translated,  reads  : — 

"  Here  beginneth  the  consecration  of  a 
king:— 

"  Two  bishops  shall  bring  the  King  that 
is  to  be\consecrated  from  the  assembly  of 
faithful  elders  to  the  church,  and  the 
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choir  shall  sing  this  anthem  :  '  Let  thy 
hand  be  strengthened,'  etc." 

The  anthem  occurs  in  the  Coronation 
service  for  Charles  I.,  though  not  in  the 
same  place.  At  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  it  was  not  used. 

"  When  the  King  is  come  to  the  church, 
he  shall  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor  before 
the  altar.  Now  the  floor  must  be  spread 
with  carpets  and  cloths.  When  the 
anthem  is  finished,  a  Litany  shall  be 
said.  And  the  bishops  shall  lie  prostrate 
on  the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the  King 
elect.  At  the  end  of  the  Litany  they 
shall  arise.  And  the  King  elect,  when 
raised  by  the  bishops,  shall  promise  to 
observe  these  three  things."  (Here  fol- 
low the  promises  to  govern  righteously.) 
"  After  this  one  of  the  bishops  shall 
address  the  people  and  ask  them  whether 
they  be  willing  to  submit  themselves 
to  this  man  as  their  prince  and  ruler,  and 
obey  his  commands.  Then  shall  the 
clergy  and  people  standing  about  reply  : 
'  We  will  and  grant  it  so.'  And  then 
shall  the  prayers  following  be  said  by 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  King  humbly 
kneeling."  (Three  prayers  and  the  anoint- 
ing follow.) 

"  Then   shall  the   Metropolitan    anoint 
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his  hands  with  Holy  Oil,  saying  a  prayer 
which  begins,  '  Let  these  hands  be 
anointed,'  etc.  Then  shall  the  Metro- 
politan anoint  the  King's  head,  breast, 
shoulders,  and  both  elbows,  saying,  '  Let 
this  head/  etc.  Meanwhile  the  choir 
sings  an  anthem.  When  the  anointing  is 
completed  two  prayers  are  repeated. 

"  Then  shall  he  receive  the  sword  from 
the  bishops  and  learn  that  with  the 
sword  the  whole  kingdom  has  been 
entrusted  to  him  to  govern  faithfully 
according  to  his  word  given  above,  and 
the  Metropolitan  shall  say,  '  Receive  this 
sword,'  etc.  When  he  has  been  girded 
with  the  sword  he  shall  receive  the  armils 
in  the  same  manner  ;  then  the  mantle, 
then  the  crown  is  blessed  ;  then  it  is  put 
on  his  head ;  then  a  prayer  follows,  and 
the  ring  is  delivered,  then  the  sceptre, 
the  rod,  an  appropriate  sentence  accom- 
panying each  presentation.  A  blessing 
follows. 

"  When  the  King  is  crowned,  he  shall 
kiss  the  bishops,  who  shall  lead  him  with 
all  honour  to  the  royal  throne  ;  and  the 
choir  sings  the  Te  Deum.  After  this  the 
Metropolitan  pronounces  an  exhortation, 
'  Stand  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth  that 
place  whereof  hitherto  thou  hast  been 
heir,'  and  so  on,  with  a  doxology  at  the 
end." 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  service 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  at  the 
Coronation  of  Richard  I.  In  all  its 
main  features  this  was  the  ancient 
service,  and  it  is  that  which  has 
been  successively  used  in  England  since 
James  I.  ascended  the  Throne. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  tells  us  that  "  the 
most  serious  addition  to  the  hallowing 
part  of  the  ritual  is  the  presentation  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  prescribed  in  the  Act  of 


Parliament  which  regulated  the  Corona- 
tion of  William  and  Mary,  the  first  time 
the  common  law  order,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  of  the  service  was  fixed  by  statute. 
Before  that  an  old  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Gospels  was  presented  to  the  King 
on  which  to  take  the  oath.  The  volume 
was  known  as  '  King  Athelstan's  Book.' 
It  is  a  very  ancient  manuscript  contain- 
ing the  gospel  of  St.  John  and  parts  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke. 
It  was  formerly  kept  in  the  Exchequer, 
in  special  charge  of  the  King's  Remem- 
brancer. During  the  Great  Rebellion  it 
was  lost,  like  so  many  other  precious 
things  ;  but,  unlike  the  Regalia,  it  was 
not  destroyed.  In  1883  it  formed  part 
of  the  great  Ashburnham  Collection,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  to  the  Bible  now  presented,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  note  that  it  contains 
both  the  ordinary  books  and  also  the 
Apocrypha. 

The  Oath  itself  has  been  subject  to 
many  variations.  Under  all  the  Stuarts 
before  Mary  II.,  the  old  wording  was 
followed.  Even  James  II.  swore  to  con- 
firm to  the  people  of  England  the  laws 
and  customs  '  granted  by  his  predecessors,' 
including  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel 
established  in  this  Kingdom.'  But,  strict 
as  this  wording  seems  at  first  sight,  it  did 
not  long  bind  a  King  determined  on 
evading  it,  and  '  Act  i, — William  and 
Mary,'  in  its  preamble,  states  that,  foras- 
much as  the  oath  had  been  framed  '  in 
doubtful  words  and  expressions,'  the 
new  form  was  to  be  as  precise  as  possible, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  were  to  promise 
to  maintain  '  the  true  profession  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion,  established  by  law.'  This  same 
form  was  used  at  the  Coronation  of 


ARRIVAL    AT    THE    ABBEY 


Queen  Victoria,  and  the  oath  is  that 
taken  by  King  Edward." 

The  Coronation  morning  dawned ;  a 
day  of  busy  activity,  full  of  momentous 
happenings.  The  focus  of  interest  was 
naturally  the  Coronation  ceremony.  The 
scene  and  the  service  within  the  Abbey 
are  well  worth  describing  at  length. 

By  11.50  all  was  ready  in  the  vestibule, 


Through  the  archway  under  the  organ 
only  a  glimpse  could  be  obtained  of  the 
"  theatre  "  beyond.  In  the  choir  stalls 
and  the  seats  below  them  were  foreign 
Ambassadors,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Judges, 
Colonial  Premiers,  a  large  number  of 
ladies,  chiefly  of  high  rank  but  not  peer- 
esses, and  some  of  the  Indian  princes. 
The  choir  was  a  good  place  from  which 
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and  the  head  of  the  procession  was  mar- 
shalled at  the  Abbey  door.  The  first 
glance  into  the  nave  showed  a  dense 
throng  of  those  who  had  obtained  tickets  to 
be  present.  Above  the  side  aisles  were  the 
galleries,  and  above  the  galleries  was  the 
triforium,  in  which  the  Westminster  boys 
were  assembled.  All  were  filled  with  seats 
and  hung  with  amber  and  blue  silk,  the 
carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  nave  being  dark 
blue  with  a  pattern  of  badges,  roses, 
shamrocks,  thistles,  and  lotus  flowers. 


to  observe  what  could  be  seen  of  the  cere- 
monies. The  "  platform "  was  imme- 
diately beyond,  rising  five  steps,  with  the 
throne — not  to  be  confused  with  the  old 
Coronation  Chair — on  the  top,  a  similar 
throne  for  the  Queen  standing  to  the  left 
on  two  steps,  and  the  whole  platform 
and  steps  being  covered  with  a  Persian 
carpet  of  great  size  and  beauty,  said  to 
have  been  woven  as  far  back  as  1540. 
The  platform  occupied  the  crossing  of  the 
transepts,  being  under  the  lantern  ;  and 
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just  beyond  it — that  is,  to  the  eastward, 
in  the  space  before  the  Communion  Table 
—was  visible  the  rugged  back  of  the 
Coronation  Chair.  Two  other  thrones,  or 
armchairs,  each  with  a  faldstool  in  front 
of  it,  stood  side  by  side  to  the  south  of  the 
space  ;  and  there  were  seats  and  kneeling 
places  for  the  Litany,  which  was  not 
recited,  beside  the  pulpit,  which  also  was 


To  the  right,  in  the  south  transept,  were 
the  seats  for  the  peers,  according  to  their 
precedence,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  beyond  them.  In  the 
north  transept  were  seated  the  peeresses, 
and  behind  them  the  rest  of  the  Commons. 

"  At  last,"  says  Mr.  Ix>ftie,  in  describ- 
ing the  event,  "  to  those  patiently  waiting 
in  the  Abbey,  the  appearance  of  the  Royal 
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unused.  A  bench  for  the  bishops  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Aymer  de 
Valence.  Over  the  Coronation  Chair  was 
laid  the  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  which 
during  the  anointing  was  to  be  held  over 
the  King.  It  afforded  a  gleam  of  positive 
colour,  of  which  also  the  Holy  Table, 
the  regalia  upon  it,  and  the  reredos  behind 
it  gave  further  examples.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Edward  within,  behind  the  altar,  was 
roofed  and  hung  and  partitioned  off  with 
white  silk. 


Procession  was  heralded  by  a  fanfare  from 
the  King's  trumpeters,  who,  gorgeous  in 
gold  and  blue,  with  velvet  caps,  were 
on  the  top  of  the  organ  screen.  First 
came  the  clergy,  then  the  heralds  in  their 
many-coloured  coats,  next  the  officers  of 
the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  after  these 
the  standard-bearers,  who,  as  they  passed 
in,  were  received  at  the  door  by  the  noble- 
men who  were  to  carry  the  Queen's  crown 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  regalia.  A  few 
minutes  later  they  were  followed  by  those 
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who  carried  the  King's  crown,  sceptres, 
and  swords. 

"  The  standards  were  that  of  Ireland, 
borne  by  the  O 'Conor  Don ;  that  of 
Scotland,  by  the  hereditary  standard- 
bearer,  Henry  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn  ; 
and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  By  the  special 
appointment  of  His  Majesty,  the  Standard 
of  England  was  borne  by  Francis  Seaman 
Dymoke  of  Scrivelsby. 

"  Following  the  standard-bearers 
came  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
keeper  of  the  Crown  jewels  at  the 
Tower,  who  bore  the  two  ruby  rings 
for  the  King  and  Queen 
and  the  sword  which  was 
to  be  offered  on  the  altar. 
Some  great  officers  of 
State  came  next,  the  act- 
ing Lord  Chamberlain, 
Viscount  Churchill,  with 
his  page,  and  the  Lord 
Steward,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  With  them 
were  the  four  earls, 
Knights  of  the  Garter, 
who  were  to  hold  the 
golden  canopy  while  the  King  was  being 
anointed — namely,  Earl  Cadogan,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  and  Earl 
Spencer.  Immediately  after  them,  in  the 
blue  and .  gold  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  was 
the  tall  form  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Balfour,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
Then  followed  Lord  Ashbourne  in  the  robes 
of  Irish  Chancellor,  with  his  purse-bearer 
and  his  page ;  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  suitably  attended, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  bearers  of  the  Queen's 
regalia,  three  heralds  in  their  tabards. 
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The  Earl  of  Gosford  bore  the  ivory  rod, 
Lord  Harris  the  sceptre,  and,  preceded  by 
Viscount  Colville,  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
carried  the  Queen's  crown. 

"  Walking  very  slowly,  all  these  officials 
passed  through  the  vestibule  into  the  nave, 
there  being  no  delay  or  pause  until  the 
platform  was  reached,  when  each  took 
his  appointed  place. 

"  The  Queen's  maids-of- honour,  the 
women  of  the  bedchamber  and  the 
ladies-in-waiting  followed  the  Queen 
herself,  who  was  supported  on  either 
hand  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and 
Norwich,  both  of  them,  like  the  two 
Archbishops,  wearing 
their  copes.  Her  Majesty 
was  followed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes. 
Her  train  borne  by  six 
young  men  of  rank — 
dressed  in  scarlet,  with 
knots  of  white  silk  tied 
upon  the  right  arm — and 
guarded  by  ten  gentle- 
men-at-arms, Her  Majesty 
proceeded  slowly  into  the 
church,  through  the  choir,  and  on  to 
where,  in  front  of  the  altar  on  the  south 
side,  were  the  two  chairs  with  faldstools 
before  them.  As  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Queen's  appearance,  how  she 
walked,  how  she  looked,  how  the  West- 
minster boys,  in  the  triforium  up  aloft, 
greeted  her,  as  she  moved  forward,  with 
shrill  cries  of  Vivat  Regina  Alexandra  ! 
which  were  echoed  by  the  choir — these 
things  were  described  in  hundreds  of 
journals.  For  the  Queen  there  was  admir- 
ation and  loyal  love  in  fullest  measure  ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  next  part  of 
the  procession  was  waited  for  anxiously, 
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while  Her  Majesty,  passing  to  the  north 
of  the  platform,  crossed  to  the  nearest  of 
the  two  chairs  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
having  knelt  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
faldstool,  took  her  seat,  the  two  bishops 
standing  by  her,  one  on  either  side.  Her 
train,  eighteen  feet  long,  was  of  a  purple 
tone  of  red  that  harmonised  excellently 
well  with  the  imperial  purple  robes  of  the 
Royal  Princesses  and  with  the  crim- 
son of  the  peeresses.  The  design 
with  which  it  was  embroidered 
symbolised  the  development  of  the 
Empire,  and  was  carried  out  in 
shades  of  purple,  gold,  and 
green.  '  At  the  sides  of 
the  train,'  said  one  descrip- 
tive journalist,  '  were  two 
borderings  of  cloth  of  gold. 
The  train  was 
lined  throughout  with 
ermine  with  tails,  and  the 
splendid  cape  of  ermine  to 
correspond  was  fastened 
to  Her  Majesty's  shoulders 
by  cords  and  tassels  of 
unbumished  gold.' 

"  With  the  Queen  about 
half  of  the  procession  had 
reached  its  goal.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal,  in  scarlet,  gold-embroidered 
coat,  with  his  officers,  had  all  the  time 
been  busy  putting  the  little  army  of 
notables  in  order  for  the  march  into  the 
church.  Lord  Esher,  who  had  just  left  the 
Office  of  Works,  but  was  still  responsible 
for  many  of  the  arrangements,  assisted 
him.  Some  of  the  personages  assembled 
were  to  be  shown  direct  to  their  seats 
within,  such  as  Ras  Makonnen,  the 
'  Ambassador  of  Prester  John  ' ;  another 

Ambassador,  Mr.  Choate,  from  the  United 
\ 

States  of  America,  attired  in  black,   but 
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wearing  knee  breeches ;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  continent,  wearing  with  easy  grace 
the  splendid  robes  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  ;  and  one  after 
another  those  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  who  were  to  be  conducted  with 
due  formality  to  their  places  in  the 
chancel.  Another  section  of  the  brilliant 
crowd  consisted  of  those  who  were 
to  attend  the  King :  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  duties  of 
the  Earl  Marshal  were  with  those  to 
whom  were  entrusted  the  several 
parts  of  the  regalia,  which, 
in  the  interim,  lay  on  a 
table  by  the  western  door 
of  the  nave,  where  they 
were  placed  when  brought 
from  the  Deanery. 

"  Heralded  by  another 
blast  from  the  trumpeters, 
the  bearers  of  the  regalia, 
who  preceded  the  King, 
entered.  The  Sceptre  with 
the  Cross  was  borne  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  St. 
Edward's  Staff  by  Earl 
Carrington,  the  Golden 
Spurs  by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and 
Lord  Loudoun,  '  Curtana,'  the  blunted 
Sword  of  Mercy,  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  second  sword  by  Earl  Roberts,  and 
the  third  by  Viscount  Wolseley.  The 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  carried  the 
Sword  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Lucan  the 
Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  the  Orb,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  St.  Edward's  Crown.  The 
Bishop  of  London  was  in  charge  of  the 
Bible,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  of  the  patina, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  of  the 
chalice.  With  the  Deputy  Garter  King- 
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of-Arms,  in  his  tabard  and  collar,  was  Sir 
Joseph  Dimsdale,  for  Lord  Mayors  of 
London  rank  even  out  of  their  own  city 
with  the  magnates  of  the  realm,  and  have 
by  long  prescription  been  assigned  this 
place.  The  Lord  High  Constable,  the 
Duke  of  Fife,  with  his  staff  of  office,  closed 
this  part  of  the  procession. 

"  Immediately  after  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Winchester  and  Ely  came  the 
King,  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
on  his  right  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  on  his  left,  his  train  borne  by 
six  young  peers  in  scarlet  and  gold — the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquess  Conyng- 
ham,  the  Earls  of  Portarlington  and 


Caledon,  the  Lords  Vernon  and  Somers, 
with  two  pages,  all  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Suffield,  the  Master  of  the  Robes. 
It  was  observed  that  His  Majesty  bore 
traces  of  his  illness,  but  that  he  walked 
firmly  and  showed  himself  quite  equal  to 
the  weight  of  his  crimson  robe  and  ermine 
cape.  He  wore  the  collar  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  with  the 
jewelled  St.  George,  and  the  cap  of  purple 
and  miniver  in  a  circlet  of  gold  and 
diamonds  was  on  his  head. 

"  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  old 
patterns  of  the  robes  had  been  followed 
as  far  as  possible.  The  dalmatic  was  of 
cloth  of  gold,  woven  at  Braintree,  Essex, 
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and  embroidered  in  gold  of  a  deeper  colour 
at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art 
Needlework.  The  belt  was  of  gold,  but 
plain  ;  and  the  stole,  of  the  same  material, 
was  embroidered  with  regal  and  imperial 
emblems,  eagles,  roses,  shamrocks,  and 
thistles,  in  colour,  each  crowned.  The 
imperial  mantle  was  adorned  with  similar 
devices,  but  larger  in  size,  the  eagles  being 
worked  in  silver. 

"  On  the  King's  left  walked  the  Standard 
Bearer,  Colonel  A.  Fife,  and  ten  gentle- 
men-at-arms ;  on  his  right  lyieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  H.  Oldham  and  ten  other 
gentlemen-at-arms.  The  group  imme- 
diately surrounding  or  following  His 
Majesty  included  the  Duke  of  Portland 


as  Master  of  the  Horse,  General  L,ord 
Chelmsford  as  Gold  Stick,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Earl  Waldegrave  and  I<ord 
Belper  as  captains  of  the  Yeomen  and  of 
the  Gentlemen-at-Arms.  With  them  were 
some  great  soldiers  and  sailors,  such  as 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme  Seymour, 
General  Sir  A.  Gaselee,  Viscount  Kitchener, 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Lord 
Knollys,  the  King's  equerries  and  others 
of  the  Royal  Household,  the  procession 
closing  with  a  score  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard. 

"  As  His  Majesty  walked  up  the  nave 
with  regal  mien  he  bowed  gravely  to  right 
and  left.  When  he  passed  the  choir- 
screen  he  was  greeted  by  the  Westminster 
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boys  with  their  Vivat  Edwardus  Rex ! 
Vivat  Rex !  and  when  the  procession 
came  into  the  chancel  and  past  the  space 
at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts  the  choir 
sang  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  setting  of  the 
beautiful  and  familiar  English  Prayer- 
Book  version  of  '  The  song  of  ascents  of 
David  '  as  an  anthem.  Turning  to  the 
right  as  he  entered  the  '  theatre/  and 
passing  the  Queen  with  a  low  bow,  the 
King  proceeded  to  the  seat  near  the  altar 
on  Her  Majesty's  right,  laying  the  ermine 
mantle  and  train  on  the  seat  as  he  sat 
down,  after  he  had  removed  his  cap  and 
had  knelt  for  a  brief  space  at  the  faldstool. 
"  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock  as  the  King, 
having  resumed  the  cap,  stood  up  and 
turned  facing  the  people.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  in  front  of  the  altar  facing  St. 
Edward's  chair,  said,  in  a  loud  voice, 
plainly  heard  all  over  the  church  : 

Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  King  Edward, 
the  undoubted  King  of  this  Realm ;  wherefore 
all  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  Homage, 
are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  ? 

"  This  part  of  the  ceremony  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  shortened  form,  to  the 
Recognition  in  the  older  service,  when  it 
was  repeated  four  times  from  the  corners 
of  the  platform.  Having  recited  the  words 
once,  and  having  waited  till  the  resound- 
ing cries  of  '  God  save  King  Edward !  ' 
from  every  part  of  the  Abbey,  with  a 
nourish  of  trumpets,  had  subsided,  the 
Archbishop  turned  to  the  Holy  Table 
and  commenced  the  Communion  Service, 
the  choir  first  singing  as  a  brief  introit 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  '  O  hearken  Thou  to 
the  voice  of  my  calling,  my  King  and  my 
God.'  Then  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  opening  collect,  and,  the  command- 
ments being  omitted,  the  Epistle,  that 


used  every  year  in  the  Accession  Service. 
This  was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Gospel  from  the  same 
service,  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Then  the  choir  sang  the  Creed  to  Wesley's 
music,  the  congregation  rising  and  facing 
eastwards.  The  sermon  was  omitted,  and 
directly  after  the  '  Amen  '  the  Archbishop 
advanced  to  the  King,  who  stood  up,  a 
large  crimson  Bible  in  his  hands,  opened 
at  the  Gospel,  and  as  the  Primate  repeated 
the  questions  of  the  Oath  His  Majesty, 
having  first  removed  the  circlet  from 
his  head,  answered  them  in  a  firm  and 
resonant  voice. 

'  The  things  which  I  have  herebefore  promised  I 
will  perform  and  keep,' 

was  the  form  in  which  the  Oath  was 
taken,  and  as  the  words  were  uttered, 
His  Majesty  kissed  the  Bible. 

"  The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  then  approached  bearing 
a  silver  standish,  and  a  parchment  roll 
being  unfolded  on  the  faldstool  by  two 
bishops,  the  King  took  the  pen  and 
signed  it. 

"  Here,  partly  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath,  was  sung,  very  softly,  in 
unison,  the  old  hymn,  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,  often  and  perhaps  correctly 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Great. 

"  After  the  Oath,  the  ceremony  of 
Anointing  came  immediately.  The  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  assisted  His  Majesty 
to  divest  himself  of  his  robes,  the  sword- 
bearers  taking  their  places  round  St. 
Edward's  Chair,  and  the  four  earls, 
already  named  taking  the  golden  pall 
from  the  seat  and  holding  it  over  the 
King,  while  the  ceremony  of  anointing 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury.  Canon  Duckworth,  the  sub- 
dean,  brought  the  golden  vessel,  or 
ampulla,  from  the  altar,  with  the  ancient 
spoon.  The  Archbishop  with  his  fingers 
put  some  of  the  oil  on  the  King's  head, 
then  on  his  breast,  and  then  on  his  hands, 
making  each  time  the  sign  of  the  cross  as 
in  baptism.  During  this  ceremony,  in- 


"  When  the  King  rose  to  his  feet,  Canon 
Duckworth,  for  the  Dean,  placed  on  his 
shoulders  the  super-tunic  of  cloth  of  gold, 
fastened  with  a  golden  clasp.  The  spurs 
were  next  brought  from  the  altar,  and  the 
Great  Chamberlain  touched  the  King's 
heels  with  them.  Then  Lord  Londonderry 
delivered  the  Sword  of  State  to  Lord 
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stead  of  after  it,  Handel's  anthem,  '  Zadok 
the  Priest,'  composed  for  the  Coronation 
of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  was 
sung  with  full  harmonies.  The  ampulla 
and  spoon  were  restored  to  the  altar, 
and,  as  the  Archbishop  repeated  the  pre- 
scribed collect,  the  canopy  was  taken 
away,  and  the  four  earls  returned  to 
their  places,  loud  cries  of  '  God  save  the 
King  !  '  being  raised  throughout  the  edifice. 


Cholmondeley,  who  sent  it  into  St. 
Edward's  Chapel ;  while  the  King's  sword, 
sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  velvet, 
was  handed  to  the  Archbishop,  who  laid 
it  on  the  altar,  and  repeated  the  collect 
having  reference  to  the  King's  duty  in  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers.  Then  the  two 
Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester,  and  the  two  in  special  atten- 
dance came  forward,  the  Primate  saying  : 
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"  '  Receive  this  Kingly  Sword,  brought 
now  from  the  Altar  of  God,  and  delivered 
to  you  by  the  hands  of  us  the  Bishops 
and  servants  of  God,  though  unworthy.' 

"  When  the  Great  Chamberlain  had  girt 
the  sword  about  the  King,  the  Archbishop 
continued  in  the  following  words  : 

"  '  With  this  Sword  do  justice,  stop  the 
growth  of  iniquity,  protect  the  Holy 
Church  of  God,  help  and  defend  widows 
and  orphans,  restore  the  things  that  are 
gone  to  decay,  maintain  the  things  that 
are  restored,  punish  and  reform  what  is 
amiss,  and  confirm  what  is  in  good  order  : 
that  doing  these  things  you  may  be  glorious 
in  all  virtue,  and  so  faithfully  serve  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  life  that  you  may 
reign  for  ever  with  Him  in  the  life  which 
is  to  come.'  • 

"  Then  the  King  ungirt  the  sword,  which 
was  restored  to  the  altar,  whence  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  having  redeemed 
it  for  a  hundred  new  shillings  in  a  bag 
handed  to  him  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
drew  the  blade  from  its  scabbard  and 
carried  it  naked  before  His  Majesty  during 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony.  The 
bracelet  of  solid  gold  and  the  mantle  or 
pall  of  cloth  of  gold  were  then  delivered 
by  the  Master  of  the  Robes  to  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  put  them 
upon  the  King  standing,  while  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  fastened  the 
clasps.  The  Archbishop  gave  him  the 
orb,  saying  : 

"  '  Receive  this  Imperial  Robe  and  Orb  ; 
and  the  Lord  your  God  endue  you  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  with  majesty,  and 
with  power  from  on  high  ;  the  Lord  clothe 
you  with  the  Robe  of  Righteousness,  and 
with  the  garments  of  salvation.  And 
when  you  see  this  Orb  set  under  the  Cross 
remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject 


to  the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer.' 

"  The  orb  was  then  returned  to  the 
altar.  The  ruby  ring  was  next  handed 
by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  put  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  His 
Majesty,  saying  these  words  : 

'  Receive  this  Ring,  the  ensign  of 
Kingly  Dignity  and  of  Defence  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  ;  and  as  you  are  this  day 
solemnly  invested  in  the  government  of 
this  earthly  kingdom,  so  may  you  be  sealed 
with  that  spirit  of  promise  which  is  the 
earnest  of  an  heavenly  inheritance,  and 
reign  with  Him  who  is  the  blessed  and 
only  Potentate,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen.' 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop 
presented  the  glove,  and  the  King  received 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross  and  then  that 
with  the  dove,  the  Archbishop  saying  : 

'  Receive  the  Rod  of  Equity  and 
Mercy :  and  God,  from  whom  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works 
do  proceed,  direct  and  assist  you  in  the 
administration  and  exercise  of  all  those 
powers  which  He  hath  given  you.  Be  so 
merciful  that  you  be  not  too  remiss  ;  so 
execute  Justice  that  you  forget  not  Mercy. 
Punish  the  wicked,  protect  and  cherish  the 
just,  and  lead  your  people  in  the  way 
wherein  they  should  go.' 

"  All  this  having  been  done,  the  great 
ceremony — that  for  which  the  whole 
service  was  called — approached.  The 
King  had  been  elected  and  recognised,  he 
had  been  anointed  and  hallowed.  He  had 
received  the  sword  and  the  sceptre  as 
chief  magistrate,  and  now  he  was  to  be 
crowned  in  token  that  all  had  been  done 
in  order,  and  that  he  was  indeed  the 
Sovereign  of  the  realm,  to  whom  homage 
was  due.  The  Archbishop  seemed  to 
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feel  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  faltered.  The  Dean 
and  one  of  the  prebendaries  gave  the 
crown  into  his  hands,  and,  with  an  evident 
effort,  he  placed  it  on  the  King's  head,  the 
King  himself  adjusting  it.  The  '  theatre,' 
which  up  to  this  had  been  very  dark, 
now  suddenly  became  brilliant  with 
the  electric  light.  Now,  too,  the  trumpets 
blared  and  the  whole  assembly  raised 
shouts  of  '  God  save  the  King !  '  and 
amid  all  could  be  heard  the  clashing 
of  joy -bells  and  the  booming  x>f  guns. 
At  this  point  an  old  anthem,  used  at 
the  crowning  of  James  II.,  Confortare, 
'  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,' 
which  had  been  newly  set  to  music  by 
Sir  Walter  Parratt,  was  sung.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  crimson  Bible,  the  gift 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, followed.  The  seven  blessings 
bestowed  on  George  III.  had  been  con- 
densed into  six  for  Queen  Victoria,  and 
were  now  further  shortened  into  two : 

"  '  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you ; 
and  as  He  hath  made  you  King  over  His 
people,  so  may  He  prosper  you  in  this 
world,  and  make  you  partake  of  His 
eternal  felicity  in  the  world  to  come. 
Amen.' 

'  The  Lord  give  you  a  fruitful  Country 
and  healthful  Seasons  ;  victorious  Fleets 
and  Armies,  and  a  quiet  Empire  ;  a  faith- 
ful Senate,  wise  and  upright  Counsellors 
and  Magistrates,  a  loyal  Nobility,  and  a 
dutiful  Gentry  ;  a  pious  and  learned  and 
useful  Clergy  ;  an  honest,  industrious,  and 
obedient  Commonalty.  Amen.' 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  people,  the  Arch- 
bishop said  : 

1 '  And  the  same  Lord  God  Almighty 
grant  that  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  assem- 
bled here  for  this  great  and  solemn  service, 


and  together  with  them  all  the  People  of 
the  land,  fearing  God  and  honouring  the 
King,  may,  by  the  merciful  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
vigilant  care  of  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
continually  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  pros- 
perity, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
Whom,  with  the  Eternal  Father  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  in  the  Church, 
world  without  end.  Amen.' 

"  These  words  preluded  the  Homage. 
The  King,  a  sceptre  in  either  hand,  had 
knelt  while  the  blessing  was  pronounced, 
and  now  rising,  attended  as  before,  he 
walked  to  the  platform  on  which  the  cere- 
mony of  Inthronisation  was  to  be  per- 
formed, the  bishops  there  laying  their 
hands  on  his  arms  as  if  to  '  lift '  him  into 
his  throne.  The  scene  at  this  point,  with 
the  improved  light,  was  of  the  highest 
interest  and  magnificence,  the  episcopal 
robes  contrasting  finely  with  the  uniforms 
of  the  bearers  of  the  regalia  grouped  around 
the  King.  The  sceptre  with  the  cross  was 
now  handed  by  His  Majesty  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  the  other  sceptre  to  Lord 
Lucan.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
leaning  on  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  came 
forward  to  do  homage  for  himself  and  the 
lords  spiritual.  When  he  had  knelt  he 
repeated  the  words : 

"  '  I,  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, will  be  faithful  and  true,  and  Faith 
and  Truth  will  bear  unto  you  our  Sove- 
reign Lord,  and  your  heirs  Kings  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  And  I  will  do  and  truly  acknow- 
ledge the  Service  of  the  Lands  I  claim 
to  hold  of  you,  as  in  right  of  the  Church. 
So  help  me  God.' 

"  The  King,  perceiving  that  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  rising,  assisted  him,  as  Queen 
Victoria  assisted  Lord  Rolle,  and  when  he 
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had  completed  the  ceremonial  and  had 
kissed  the  King's  cheek  His  Majesty  once 
more  held  him  by  the  hand,  and  then 
apparently  directed  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
to  see  him  safe.  The  Archbishop,  after  a 
brief  rest,  resumed  and 
completed  the  service  in 
a  voice  still  marvellously 
strong. 

"  The  Homage  was 
marked  by  another  inter- 
esting incident.  When 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
recited  the  words  of  the 
Homage,  had  touched  the 
crown  on  the  King's  head 
and  had  kissed  his  left 
cheek,  the  King  caught 
his  son's  hand  in  his 
own,  and,  drawing  him 
forward,  kissed  him  affec- 
tionately. In  response, 
the  Prince  raised  the 
King's  right  hand  to  his 
own  lips,  then  returned 
to  his  seat. 

"  The  premier  duke, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
premier  marquis,  I/>rd 
Winchester,  and  premier 
earl,  I,ord  Shrewsbury, 
answered  for  their  orders, 
as  did  Lord  de  Ros, 
the  premier  baron.  Lord 
Hereford,  who  was  to 
have  answered  for  vis- 
counts, was  absent,  and  I^ord  Falkland, 
a  Scottish  viscount  whose  title  comes 
next  in  antiquity,  answered  in  his  stead. 
These  peers  knelt,  according  to  their 
rank,  on  the  five  steps  of  the  platform. 
The  words  were  the  same  for  all.  Each 
of  them  undertook,  for  himself  and 


his  peers,  to  become  the  King's  '  liege 
man  of  life  and  limb  and  of  earthly  wor- 
ship ' — words  full  of  reminiscences  of  wars 
of  succession  and  days  of  doubt  and 
strife.  While  the  Homage  was  thus  being 
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rendered  the  choir  sang  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge's  anthem,  '  Kings  shall  see  and 
princes  also  shall  worship.'  Then,  with 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  blaring  of 
trumpets,  and  glad  shouts  of  '  God  save 
King  Edward  !  May  the  King  live  for 
ever ! '  the  crowning  of  the  King  was  ended. 
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"  While  His  Majesty  remained  seated 
on  his  throne,  still  crowned  and  sceptred, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  commenced  the 
service  for  the  Queen's  Coronation.  Her 
Majesty  all  this  time  had  been  seated  in 
her  chair  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
Now  she  removed  to  the  faldstool  before 


blessing.  At  this  moment  the  peeresses 
all  took  the  coronets  hitherto  lying  in  their 
laps  and  put  them  on,  as  by  a  concerted 
movement.  The  sceptres  were,  placed  in 
the  Queen's  hands,  and  then  turning,  sup- 
ported as  before,  and  followed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  the  pages 
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the  altar,  attended  by  the  two  Bishops, 
the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  the  pages. 
Four  ladies  came  forward  from  their  seats 
to  hold  the  canopy,  the  Duchesses  of 
Portland,  Sutherland,  Marlbo rough,  and 
Montrose.  The  Archbishop,  having  re- 
peated the  prayer,  proceeded  to  anoint 
Her  Majesty's  head,  then  put  on  her  hand 
the  ruby  ring,  and  taking  from  the  Holy 
Table  the  crown  known  as  Queen  Edith's, 
placed  it  on  her  head  and  recited  the 


bearing  her  train,  she  moved  to  the  throne 
near  that  of  the  King  on  the  platform, 
making  a  deep  curtsy  to  His  Majesty 
as  she  passed. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  now 
resumed  the  interrupted  Communion 
Service,  and  their  Majesties  repaired  to 
the  chairs  and  faldstools  placed  before 
the  altar,  at  the  same  time  taking  off 
their  crowns.  A  piece  of  the  best  type 
of  old  English  music,  Purcell's  '  Let  my 
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THE   CORONATION    PROCESSION    IN 

prayer  come  up  into  Thy  presence/  was 
meanwhile  sung  with  delicious  effect,  and 
the  patina  with  the  bread  and  a  vessel 
with  wine  were  brought  to  the  King,  who, 
laying  his  hand  on  them,  offered  them 
to  the  Archbishop — an  interesting  and 


ancient    feature    of 
the  service. 

"  Then  the  King 
offered  a  pall  or 
altar  -  cloth  and  a 
wedge  of  gold  of  a 
pound  weight.  These 
offerings  he  delivered 
to  the  Archbishop. 
Next  the  Queen,  re- 
ceiving a  pall  and  a 
piece  of  gold  of  a 
mark  weight,  handed 
them  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops 
then  received  the 
communion,  and 
after  them  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the 
service  concluded 
with  the  Threefold 
Amen  of  Orlando 
Gibbons.  It  was 
half-past  one  when, 
having  replaced  their 
crowns,  they  retired 
into  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  the  King  by 
the  door  south  of 
the  Table,  the  Queen 
by  the  other.  As 
they  disappeared  the 
choir  raised  the 
opening  notes  of  the 
Te  Deum,  set  to  Sir 
C.  Villiers  Stanford's 
music.  After  a  pause,  choir  and  congre- 
gation joined  in  singing  the  National 
Anthem,  then  the  Queen,  wearing  her 
State  Crown,  appeared  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  before  she  passed  down  the 
Abbey  in  procession.  Many  spectators 
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remarked  on  the  face  and  figure  presented 
by  Her  Majesty  as  she  emerged  from  St. 
Edward's  Chapel.  Queen  Edith's  crown 
had  been  deposited  on  the  shrine  and 
the  State  Crown  assumed,  and  the  Queen 
stood  for  an  instant  in  the  full  light — a 
vision  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  not  to 
be  forgotten. 
Another  pause, 
broken  by  the  strains 
of  the  Kaiser  March, 
and  the  King,  wear- 
ing his  Imperial 
Crown,  appeared 
and  was  greeted  with 
loud  acclamations. 
Still  giving  no  indi- 
cation of  fatigue,  he 
walked  with  stately 
step  down  the  church 
to  the  western 
doors." 

The  return  from 
the  Abbey  to  the 
Palace  was  made  by 
a  much  longer  route 
than  that  of  the 
morning.  The  cere- 
mony had  occupied 
three-quarters  of  an 
hour  more  than  the 
prescribed  time,  and 
it  was  2.25  before 
the  great  gilt  coach 
passed  the  Horse 
Guards  and  went  on 
to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  Mall,  St.  James's 
Street,  and  Picca- 
dilly. The  crowds 
were  dense  at  every 
point  whence  a 


glimpse  could  be  obtained.  It  was  ob- 
served that  neither  the  King  nor  the 
Queen  bowed  to  the  warm  greetings  they 
received ;  no  doubt  the  unaccustomed 
burden  of  the  crowns  made  any  move- 
ment of  the  head  perilous.  Many  of  the 
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Royal  and  other  State  carriages  which  had 
been  in  the  first  procession  were  not  in 
the  second,  and  the  whole  train  reached 
Buckingham  Palace  at  three  o'clock. 

A  word  may  here  be  inserted  about  the 
State  Crowns  which  the  King  and  Queen 
assumed  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel  and 
wore  in  returning  from  the  Abbey  to 
the  Palace.  The  King's  Crown — not,  of 
course,  to  be  confused  with  St.  Edward's 
Crown,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the 
Archbishop — had  been  enlarged  and  a 
few  jewels  had  been  added.  In  it  ap- 
peared the  sapphire  of  Edward  the 


Confessor  and  the  ruby  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  Cullinan  diamond  at  that 
time  had  not  been  discovered. 

The  Queen's  Crown  was  set  with  dia- 
monds only,  among  them  the  Koh-i-noor. 
The  whole  crown  weighed  only  22  ounces 
15  pennyweights,  it  being  made  of  silver, 
and  containing  3,688  diamonds,  the 
largest  after  the  Koh-i-noor  being  one  of 
17  carats.  The  largest  formed  the  centre 
of  the  four  crosses  patees,  and  some  of 
brilliant  lustre  were  in  the  four  fleur-de- 
lis  which  alternated  with  the  crosses. 
The  eight  arches  were  encrusted  with 
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smaller  stones,  as  was  the  orb  which 
rose  from  them.  The  cross  on  the 
top  was  composed  of  large  stones  set 
clear — that  is,  they  were  visible  on  both 
sides. 

The  two  crowns  were  objects  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  who  saw  them. 
After  Buckingham  Palace  had  been 
reached  a  recognition  of  the  feeling 
excited  in  his  people's  minds  moved  the 
King  to  a  most  gracious  act.  He  led  the 
Queen  out  to  the  balcony,  where  they 
both  stood  for  some  minutes  wearing 
their  crowns,  to  be  seen  by  thousands 
who  might  otherwise  have  longed  in 


vain  for  so  remarkable  a  sight.  The 
enthusiasm  that  this  courtly  consideration 
evoked  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Of  the  Royal  Throne — the  Coronation 
Chair  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England — 
there  is  an  interesting  and  learned  account 
in  "  The  Coronation  Book  of  Edward 
VII."  When  not  in  use  the  chair  is  kept 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Chapel  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  fenced  about 
by  the  tombs  of  Kings  and  Queens.  The 
illustration  given  of  the  chair  in  the  last 
volume  will  convey  its  Gothic  solidity 
and  beauty.  It  is  of  oak.  It  was  exam- 
mined  and  described  by  William  Burges, 
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the  architect,  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
his  illustrated  account  is  printed  in 
"  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey." 
From  it  we  gather  that  Surges  thought 
the  surface  of  the  woodwork  was  covered 
in  many  places  with  "  a  mosaic  of  dif- 
ferently coloured  glass  ornamented  on 
its  upper  surface  with  gilding."  This 
mosaic  formed  a  series  of  rectangular 
patterns,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  tri- 
angular spaces  for  the  insertion  of  pieces 
of  a  different  colour.  The  gilding  was 
exceptionally  elaborate,  and  must  have 
resembled  that  we  so  often  wonder  at 
in  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  same 
period,  showing  different  effects  of  polished 
and  flat  gold  and  patterns  worked  in 
"  with  a  blunt  instrument  before  the 
ground  and  gilding  had  lost  their  elas- 
ticity." The  exterior  panels  were  less 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  pattern  which  remain  show 
that  it  consisted  of  diapers  "  of  compound 
quatrefoils,  each  of  which  enclosed  a 
different  subject ;  thus  in  one  we  see  a 
knight  on  horseback  brandishing  his 
sword,  in  another  a  monster's  head  end- 
ing in  foliage,"  and  so  on.  The  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  entirely  defaced  ;  but 
Burges  and  his  assistant  Tracy  made  out 
indications  that  it  bore  the  picture  of  a 
king  seated,  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion. 
Four  carved  lions,  lately  regilt,  support 
the  corners  as  feet. 

"  This  magnificent  throne,"  says  Mr. 
I/of  tie,  "  was  made  at  a  period  when 
English  art,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  in 
materials,  had  reached  what  many  think 
was  its  highest  point  of  perfection.  That 
was  the  century  which  gave  us  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  It  was  the  age  in  which  the 
English  scriptoria  yielded  such  treasures 
of  writing  and  drawing  as  the  great  Bible 


in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  the  so- 
called  '  Queen  Mary's  Psalter.'  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  stained  glass  and  ivory 
carving,  as  well  as  bronze  casting  and 
numberless  other  minor  arts  attained  a 
level  of  simplicity  and  beauty  unknown 
before  or  since.  We  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  artist  who  in  this  chair  set  a 
pattern  for  the  Throne  of  England  which 
is  still  followed  after  five  hundred  years, 
and  which  is  in  a  sense  an  emblem  of 
sovereignty,  a  kind  of  hieroglyph  of  the 
King.  Fortunately,  very  full  particulars 
have  been  preserved.  At  first  the  chair 
was  commissioned  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
but  different  counsels  prevailed.  Adam 
was  the  name  of  the  workman  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted.  Some  of  the  castings 
had  been  made  when  the  King  counter- 
manded it,  and  paid  for  what  had  so  far 
been  done.  A  chair  was  then  made  of 
wood,  according  to  the  same  design,  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  shillings.  Next  it 
was  handed  over  to  Master  Walter,  the 
painter,  for  decoration,  and  two  small 
leopards  were  carved  in  wood  and  given 
to  him  to  be  painted  and  gilt  among  the 
ornaments.  Special  provision  was  made 
for  placing  the  stone  under  the  seat.  And 
the  whole  chair  was  finished  and  paid 
for  on  the  2yth  of  March,  1300.  At  all 
coronations  since  then  the  stone  and 
the  chair  have  been  used,  as  well  as  on 
an  occasion  almost  as  memorable — the 
Jubilee  service  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1887." 

In  1887  a  rumour  was  circulated  among 
antiquarians  that  the  chair  had  suffered 
injury  during  the  arrangements  for  the 
Jubilee  celebrations,  and  the  news  turned 
out  to  be  true.  It  had  been  "  restored," 
in  fact,  as  restoration  has  been  under- 
stood of  late  year?. 
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Two  curious  results  appear  to  have 
followed.  One  was  the  final  obliteration 
of  the  remains  of 
Adam's  carvings  and 
Walter's  decora- 
tions ;  and,  secondly, 
while  these  most  in- 
teresting traces  of 
old  work,  such  as 
Burges  and  Tracy 
described  as  still 
visible  in  1863,  were 
destroyed,  the  names 
and  initials  cut  in 
the  wood  by  West- 
minster schoolboys 
and  others  are  now 
more  disagreeably 
conspicuous  than 
they  were  before. 

The  throne,  stand- 
ing in  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  was  often 
called  St.  Edward's, 
rather  than  King 
Edward's,  as  it  is  in 
the  following  entry 
of  decorations  on  the 
occasion  of  its  use 
by  Queen  Elizabeth : 
"  Cloth  of  silver  in- 
carnate, for  covering 
St.  Edward's  Chair, 
i8J  yards."  There 
is  evidence  that  the 
chair  was  used  by 
the  celebrant  when 
mass  was  sung  in 
the  chapel. 

The  chair  still  con- 
tains, on  a  kind  of  shelf  under  the  seat, 
the  "  Stone  of  Destiny "  brought  by 
King  Edward  from  Scotland  in  1296. 


It  has  always,  like  London  Stone  and 
the  stone   at   Kingston-on-Thames,   been 
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an  object  of  interest  to  antiquarians,  as 
well  as  to  a  numerous  class  who  prefer 
legend  to  fact  and  who  darken  history 
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with  unfounded  or  half-founded  theories. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  stone  which 
Jacob  found  when  he  "  went  out  from 
Beersheba  and  went  toward  Haran  " 
the  stone  which  he  used  as  a  pillow  when 
he  dreamed  of  the  ladder  "  set  up  on 
the  earth  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
Heaven."  It  found  its  way,  so  says  the 
story,  from  Egypt  to  Spain,  and  thence 
to  Ireland,  and  in  the  fourth  century  to 
Scotland. 

The  Regalia — the  Crown,  the  Orb,  and 
the  Sceptre — have  no  claim  to  antiquity 
or  to  interest  as  examples  of  marvellous 
and  curious  workmanship.  The  collec- 
tion of  emblems  and  ornaments  which 
for  many  centuries  were  worn  by  Angevin, 
Plantagenet,  and  Tudor  Sovereigns  came 
into  possession  of  the  Stuarts  safely  enough 
from  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  a  few  months  before  Charles  I. 
lost  his  head  the  regicides  laid  their 
thievish  hands  on  the  treasures  in  the 
Jewel  House  at  the  Tower  of  Ixmdon  and 
the  regalia  was  sold  at  a  breaking-up 
price.  The  present  set  was  made  for  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  "  The 
task  of  providing  the  new  regalia,"  says 
Mr.  \V.  J.  Loftie,  "was  given  to  the 
banker  and  goldsmith  Vyner,  whose  place 
of  business  was  immediately  behind  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  Church,  on  a  site  after- 
wards covered  by  the  General  Post  Office, 
now  a  district  office.  Here  he  frequently 
did  business,  public  or  private,  with 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  is  mentioned  many 
times  in  the  immortal  Diary. 

"It  was  most  desirable  that  the  Corona- 
tion of  Charles  II.  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  King's  return 
in  May,  1660.  The  7th  of  the  following 
February  was  the  date  fixed  upon  at  first. 
But  '  for  many  weighty  reasons,'  it  was 


postponed  for  the  festival  of  St.  George, 
the  23rd  of  April.  What  one  of  those 
reasons  was  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
namely,  the  absence  of  a  regalia."  Vyner 
undertook  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

The  commission  to  Vyner  was  appar- 
ently given  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  He 
and  Lord  Sandwich,  the  Master  of  the 
Great  Wardrobe,  had  orders  to  provide 
what  was  necessary — Talbot  the  jewellery, 
Sandwich  the  robes.  Accordingly,  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  written  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  the  Garter  King-of- 
Arms,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
King,  agreed  with  the  two  officials  named 
and  the  things  needful  were  duly  pre- 
pared, retaining,  we  read,  the  old  names 
and  fashion  of  each. 

The  sum  to  be  paid  to  Vyner  was,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  £31,978  95.  nd. 
Of  this  sum  £5,500  was  actually  paid,  and 
a  warrant,  dated  the  26th  of  June,  1662, 
was  signed  for  £21,000  95.  nd. — was 
signed,  but  whether  Vyner  was  ever  paid 
in  full  we  do  not  know.  His  full  account 
has  never  been  found,  but  if  it  gave  any 
of  the  reasons  which  guided  the  workmen 
— any  of  the  recollections  of  the  old 
regalia — it  must  have  been  an  interesting 
document.  When,  in  1672,  Charles  II. 
closed  the  Exchequer,  he  owed  Vyner 
£416,724  133.  i^d.,  but  whether  part  of 
that  sum  was  for  the  regalia  account  still 
unpaid  we  cannot  now  tell.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  Vyner 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
destroyed  by  the  Parliament,  and  it  is 
also  very  probable  that  he  bought  some 
of  them,  and  that  he  was  able  to  obtain 
access  to  others  bought  by  Backwell  and 
other  goldsmiths. 

Vyner's  receipt  mentions  the  items  as 
follows  :  "  Two  crowns,  two  sceptres,  a 
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globe  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  pearls,  St.  Ed  ward's 
staff,  the  armilla,  the  ampulla,  and  other 
regalia,  all  of  gold."  In  addition,  he  is 
said  to  have  provided  a  crown  for  the 
Garter  King-of- Arms  and  a  chain,  mace,  and 


badge,  as  well  as  seventeen  collars  of  the 
Order  and  as  many  Georges,  five  Garters, 
and  seventy-five  badges  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath.  A  number  of  New  Year  and 
christening  gifts  and  large  pieces  of 
silver  and  silver  gilt  are  also  mentioned. 


THE    RECEPTION    OF    THE    INDIAN    PRINCES 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    EVOLUTION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA  :     ITS    EARLY    STAGES 

The  Power  Behind  the  Throne — Albert  Edward's  Part  in  the  Policy — South  African  Troubles  in 
1877 — British  Troops  Defeated  by  Zulus — The  Tragedy  of  the  Prince  Imperial — Majuba — 
Self-Government  for  the  Transvaal — The  Republic  Grows  Rich — Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his 
Plans — The  Jameson  Raid — Its  History,  Fortunes  and  Failure — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Cape 
Politics — Mr.  Rhodes  "  Faces  the  Music" — The  Report  of  the  Committee — How  it  was  Received 
in  Parliament — Boer  Oppressions  and  Uitlander  Grievances — The  Bloemfontein  Convention — 
Mr.  Kruger's  Claim  to  Independence — A  High-handed  Ultimatum — War  Begins — Mafeking, 
Kimberley  and  I/adysmith  Besieged — General  Buller  Goes  to  the  Front — I^ord  Roberts  Takes 
the  Field — The  British  Flag  Flies  at  Pretoria. 


THOUGH  the  perils  of  foreign 
intervention  threatening  us  in 
South  Africa  had  passed  before 
King  Edward  came  to  the  Throne,  there 
was  still  war  within  the  Empire  and, 
because  of  that  war,  widespread  hos- 
tility to  us  in  Europe.  In  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  we  have  sketched  the 
course  of  affairs  in  the  Colonies  dur- 
ing his  life  as  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
the  single  important  exception  of  the 
strife  between  Boer  and  British  which 
darkened  the  closing  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  What  part,  if 
any,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  in  the 
secret  Councils  of  State,  as  advisory 
fellow-worker  with  the  Sovereign,  is  not 
a  matter  on  which  speculation  is  per- 
missible, except,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  extraordinary  had  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne,  with  the  imminent 
prospect  of  having  to  assume  the  Sove- 
reignty, remained  personally  aloof  from 
the  momentous  decision  which  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Crown  :  Whether  a  Suzer- 
ainty did  in  fact  exist  in  the  Boer  repub- 
lics and  whether  the  peace  of  the  Empire, 
and,  haVing  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
foreign  peoples,  the  very  security  and 


continuance  of  the  Empire,  should  be 
staked  on  the  enforcement  of  that  Suzer- 
ainty. Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have 
stood  wholly  aside  from  so  grave  a  matter  ? 
To  assume  that  he  did,  and  that  the  aged 
Queen,  alone  and  unaided  by  her  son  and 
immediate  successor,  had  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a 
vital  principle  of  State  policy  submitted 
to  her,  is  to  assume  a  great  deal.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  decision 
was  one  whose  consequences  would  be 
worked  out  in  the  next  reign  rather  than 
in  that  in  which  it  was  taken.  It  is 
an  office  of  Sovereignty  to  look  ahead. 
Crowns  and  empires  are  held  in  trust  for 
those  who  come  after.  In  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life  men  who  have  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  possessions,  who  know 
that  their  end  is  approaching,  and  have 
at  their  right  hand  a  son  upon  whom 
those  responsibilities  must  in  the  course 
of  nature  fall,  make  no  important  decision 
whose  fruits  are  not  likely  to  be  gathered 
in  their  own  time  without  consulting  their 
heirs.  While  retaining  nominally  sole 
power  and  control,  they  share  the  exercise 
of  control  with  those  who  are  destined 
to  come  after  them.  That  is  what 
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usually  happens  in  ordinary  life.  With 
extreme  age  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
faculty  of  direction  is  insensibly  subject 
to  other  influences  ;  and  it  is  no  derogation 
from  the  virility  of  mind  and  tenacious 
grasp  of  her  own  prerogatives  which 
distinguished  Queen  Victoria  to  suggest 
that  in  her  case  such  a  time  began  soon 
after  her  second  Jubilee. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  what  is  known  is  that 
immediately  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to 
the  Throne  he  acted  as  one  would  act 
who  had  a  mastery  of  all  preceding  events, 
and  had  planned  out  for  himself  broad 
principles  of  policy.  He  set  to  work  to 
establish  a  peace,  and  on  that  foundation 
to  accomplish  a  great  act  of  constructive 
statesmanship.  To  appreciate  what  that 
fact  was,  a  briefly  summarised  retrospect 
is  necessary.  We  shall  have  to  go  back  a 
few  years  and  describe  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  the  course  of  the  war  before  we 
can  show  how  peace  was  made,  and  to 
what  fine  uses  King  Edward  put  that 
peace ;  for  the  peace,  and  what  he  and  his 
Ministers  made  of  it,  is  the  outstanding 
fact  of  his  reign — one  great  and  enduring 
accomplishment  which  will  give  his  name 
permanence  in  history. 

King  Edward  insisted  on  the  making 
of  a  durable  peace,  because  for  thirty 
years  he  had  watched  South  Africa  in  per- 
petual racial  conflict.  We  shall  here  tell, 
with  such  brevity  as  is  possible,  the 
dramatic  story  of  those  years  and  close 
the  narrative  of  South  African  affairs  in  the 
next  and  final  volume  with  the  ripening 
of  events  into  the  Act  of  Union  during  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign.  The  story  ends 
with  Federation,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  it  begins  with  Federation,  for 
the  reader  has  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted in  these  pages  with  the  facts  of 


the  Boer  secession  and  the  northward 
trek. 

In  1877,  Lord  Carnarvon  being  then  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  British  Govern- 
ment sought  to  unify  the  English  Colonies 
and  the  Dutch  States  in  South  Africa  into 
one  political  system,  and  introduced  a 
Federating  Bill  for  that  purpose.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  followed  the  Canadian  model 
of  1867.  The  Transvaal  was  then  poor, 
heavily  in  debt,  and  threatened  with 
extinction  by  Cetewayo,  the  paramount 
chief  of  the  Zulus,  with  whom  the  Boers 
had  a  blood  feud  of  many  years'  standing. 
While  the  Union  Bill  was  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  affairs  of  South  Africa 
underwent  a  momentous  change  by  the 
British  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
was  a  precipitous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Resident,  Mr. — afterwards  Sir — Theophilus 
Shepstone,  who,  together  with  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  thus 
forced  the  hand  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. — now  Lord — 
Courtney,  protested  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  also  against  the 
Federal  Bill,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists 
assailed  the  Bill  unsparingly.  There  were 
stormy  scenes  in  the  House.  Nor  did  the 
project  commend  itself  to  Cape  Colony, 
whither  the  late  Mr.  Froude  was  sent  on 
a  mission  in  its  interest.  The  enterprise 
fell  through.  South  Africa  was  not  ripe 
for  union  of  any  sort.  That  was  to  come 
only  after  a  generation  of  strife  between 
white  and  black,  Boer  and  British. 

But  to  revert  to  Cetewayo.  He  had  no 
quarrel  with  us  ;  his  quarrel  was  with  the 
Boers,  who  had  filched  much  territory 
from  his  race.  By  annexing  the  Transvaal 
we  took  over  that  quarrel.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  an  expansionist  in  South  Africa  as 
in  India,  kept  back  an  award  of  a  Boun- 
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dary   Commission  which   gave   Cetewayo 
the  territory  which  he  claimed,  and  when 
he   did   communicate   the   award   at   the 
same  time  demanded  the  disbandment  of 
the  Zulu  army.     Cetewayo  refused,   and 
war  ensued.    "  Lord  Chelmsford's  advance 
guard,"  says  the  writer  of  "  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Queen  Victoria,"  "  crossed  the 
Tugela  on  the  1 2th  of  January.     A  petty 
success  was  recorded  at  Ekowe  on  the 
7th,  and  then  on  the  22nd  of   January 
the  English  column  at  Isandlwana  was 
smitten  as  with  the  sword  of   Gideon. 
Our  troops  were  beaten  not  only  in  the 
actual     conflict,    but    they   were    out- 
manoeuvred   and    out-generalled.     The 
barbarians  under  Cetewayo  had  fought 
like  lions,  and  they  had  inflicted  on  a 
British    army    a    defeat    so   disgraceful 
that  the  history  of  half  a  century  sup- 
plies no  parallel  to   it.    Neither  Frere 
nor    Chelmsford    had    made    provision 
for  a  disaster,  and   the  result  was  that 
the  rout  of  Isandlwana  left  the  whole 
colony  of  Natal,  even  then  discounting 
the  spoils  of  victory,  open  to  invasion. 
Nothing,   in  fact,    stood    between    the 
Europeans  in  Natal  and  extermination, 
save  the  little   post  of   Rorke's   Drift. 
There     Lieutenants     Bromhead      and 
Chard,  with  a  handful  of  men,  stemmed 
the    tide    of    invasion,    and    redeemed 
the  honour  of  England  which   had  been 
smirched     by     the     political    incapacity 
of    Frere    and     the    military    failure    of 
Chelmsford.     In  vain  did  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  send  sympathetic 
messages  to  the  seat  of  war.    It  was  rein- 
forcements that  wrere  needed  if  the  English 
were  not  to  be  driven  into  the  sea."    Rein- 
forcements were  sent,  and  supreme  com- 
mand given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  but 
before  his  arrival    Chelmsford  ended  the 


war  by  a  decisive  victory  at  Ulundi,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1879. 

It  was  in  this  war  that  the  Prince 
Imperial — Louis  Napoleon,  the  only  son 
of  the  fallen  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie — lost  his  life.  He  was 
a  favourite  of  the  English  Court,  which 
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gratified  his  desire  to  obtain  a  military 
reputation  by  getting  him  attached  to  the 
General  Staff.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  re- 
quested by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  let  the  young 
Prince  "  see  as  much  of  the  fighting  as 
he  could."  "  Lord  Chelmsford,"  says  the 
writer  already  quoted,  "  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  military  authorities,  which 
made  the  Prince  a  burden — perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  a  nuisance — to  them.  When 
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he  joined  Lord  Chelmsford  Prince  Loin's 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
camp  without  Lord  Chelmsford 's  permis- 
sion, and  even  then  he  was  to  be  guarded 
by  an  escort  under  an  officer  of  experience. 
On  the  ist  of  June  Colonel  Harrison 
allowed  the  Prince  to  make  a  reconnais- 
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sance  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  site 
of  a  camp,  but  without  obtaining  Lord 
Chelmsford's  sanction.  The  Prince's  party 
was  to  consist  of  six  troopers  and  six 
Basutos,  and  though  no  officer  was  sent 
to  accompany  him,  Captain  Carey,  an 
accomplished  and  intelligent  soldier,  hap- 
pened, by  an  accident,  to  join  the  band. 
Carey  had  been  employed  to  survey  and 
map  out  some  of  the  adjoining  ground, 
and  he  asked  leave  to  go  with  the  Prince 


to  clear  up  a  doubtful  topographical  point 
on  which  he  and  Lord  Chelmsford  differed 
in  opinion.     Carey  merely  went  for  his 
private  convenience.     He  was  not  told  to 
look  after  the  Prince  ;    in  fact,  he  was 
told  that,  if  he  went,  he  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  him,  because  his  Imperial  High- 
ness, eager  to  regild  the   tarnished   eagles 
of  his  House,  desired  to  have  all  the  credit 
of  conducting  the  expedition.    The  young 
Prince  was  in  command  of  the  party,  and 
prematurely,  in  defiance  of  Carey's  advice, 
ordered  it  to  march  without  waiting  for 
the  six  Basutos,  who  were  late  in  putting 
in  an  appearance.    He  led  his  little  troop 
on  for  some  distance,  and  then  halted — 
again  against  Carey's  counsel — for  a  rest 
in  a  deserted  kraal  surrounded  by  a  field 
of  tall   Indian   corn.      This  was   a   fatal 
blunder,   for   the   cover   of   the   cornfield 
rendered  the  place  eminently  convenient 
for   the    concealment   of    an    ambuscade. 
Here  the  Prince  waited  an  hour.     Mean- 
while the  Zulus  surrounded  him.    Then  he 
gave  his  men  the  order  to  move.     The 
Zulus  sprang  from  their  hiding-places  and 
fired  on  the  little  band,  whose  startled 
horses  were  difficult  to  mount.     It  was 
impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  cornfield,  and  it  was  not  till  the  troopers 
had  retreated  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance that  Carey  and  his  comrades  dis- 
covered that  the  Prince  was  missing.    To 
have  made  a  stand  in  the  cornfield  would 
have   been  to   court   instant   death.      It 
appeared  that  the  Prince  had  been  unable 
to  mount  his  horse,  which  was  frightened 
and  restive,  and  that  the  Zulus  overtook 
him  and  stabbed  him  with  their  assegais. 
Thanks    to    Carey's    knowledge    of    the 
ground,  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  two  troopers,   were  saved, 
and  Carey  was  able  to  give  Colonel  Wood's 


A    ROYAL    TRAGEDY 


in 


force  the  valuable  intelligence  that  the 
enemy,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
were  infesting  the  country  in  front. 

The  indignation  of  the  French  Bona- 
partists  at  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  without  limit.  The  ex-Empress,  who 
had  encouraged  her  son  to  go  to  South 
Africa,  was  prostrated  with  sorrow  and 
remorse.  Even  the  tender  sympathy  of 
the  Queen  could  not  console  her  for  the 
loss  of  one  whose  life  was  necessary  for 
her  ambition,  and  whose  death  shattered 
the  last  hopes  of  Imperialism  in  France. 
It  was  thought  desirable  that  somebody 
should  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  ex-Empress,  and  Carey  was  ac- 
cordingly tried  by  court-martial  and 
promptly  condemned  for  "  misbehaviour 
in  front  of  the  enemy  "  while  in  command 
of  a  reconnoitring  party.  There  were  only 
two  reasons  for  attacking  Carey.  He  was 
the  officer  of  lowest  rank  who  had  any 
connection  with  the  Prince's  ill-fated 
reconnaissance,  and  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  command 
of  that  expedition,  or  with  the  Prince's 
mismanagement  of  it.  In  fact,  all  that 
Carey  could  be  blamed  for  was  for  saving, 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
four  of  the  six  troopers  whom  the  Prince 
had  led  into  a  fatal  ambuscade.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that,  on  review,  the  finding 
of  the  court-martial  was  set  aside  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Carey  promptly 
restored  to  his  rank.  The  Duke  laid  all 
the  blame  on  Colonel  Harrison,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  tried  by  court-martial.  But 
he  also  complained  that  Carey  made  a 
mistake  in  imagining  that  the  Prince  was 
in  command  of  the  party,  a  mistake  which 
was  not  only  natural  but  inevitable,  and 
which  was  shared  by  all  his  comrades." 

Meanwhile  the  Boers  had  not  accepted 


the  British  annexation  quietly,  much  less 
thankfully,  though  it  had  saved  them 
from  a  tremendous  disaster.  They  were 
intensely  self-reliant  and  independent, 
and  they  bitterly  resented  the  strong- 
handed  government  which  the  British 
authorities  had  set  up,  and  the  vexatious 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them.  They 
complained  also  that  self-government  had 
been  promised  them  under  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate, as,  indeed,  it  had  been,  and 
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that  the  pledge  had  not  been  kept.  Boer 
and  British  got  on  very  ill  together.  There 
was  acute  misunderstanding,  and  there- 
fore chronic  friction.  A  Pretoria  citizen 
protested  against  a  certain  petty  tax  as 
illegal.  The  tax  was  enforced.  The  con- 
sequences were  seen  on  the  3oth  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Heidelberg,  where  the  Boers  pro- 
claimed a  republic  under  a  triumvirate  of 
Kruger,  Joubert  and  Pretorius.  The  Boers 
overpowered  the  local  garrisons,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Transvaal  or  the  cession 
of  independence  were  the  only  possible 
courses  for  the  Government.  While  the 
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Home  Government  were  uncertain  as  to 
their  policy,  General  Sir  George  Colley, 
with  a  force  of  648  British  troops,  sustained 
the  historic  disaster  of  Majuba  Hill — a  hill 
in  the  north  of  Natal,  overlooking  L,aing's 
Nek,  where  the  Boer  rebels — as  they 
technically  were — lay  in  position. 

After  an  eight  hours'  climb,  Sir  George 


ably  we  could  then  have  crushed  the  Boers. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  numbers. 
But  he  saw  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
govern  an  alien  people  except  by  their 
consent.  He  stopped  the  war,  and  gave 
up  the  Transvaal  to  the  victors  of  Majuba. 
A  convention  was  signed  with  the  Boer 
leaders  which  granted  the  Transvaal 
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Colley  got  his  little  army  on  the  top  of 
Majuba,  on  the  morning  of  the  2/th  of 
February,  1881.  The  Boers  surrounded 
the  kopje  and  rushed  it  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  Sir  George  Colley  was  killed, 
with  84  others  ;  many  were  wounded,  and 
122  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Boers, 
whose  losses  were  only  one  killed  and  five 
wounded.  With  the  humiliation  caused 
by  this  signal  disaster — inflicted  on  British 
regular  troops  by  peasant  riflemen — there 
arose  a  cry  for  vengeance.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  superb  moral  courage,  refused  to 
listen  to  counsels  of  revenge.  Unquestion- 


"  complete  self-government,  subject  to  the 
Suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  and  specified 
certain  rights  retained  by  the  Crown.  Boer 
discontent  with  these  limitations,"  said  the 
present  writer  in  an  earlier  work  on  the 
topic,  "  led  to  a  demand  for  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  as  between  two  in- 
dependent powers.  This  was  not  conceded, 
but  a  new  Convention  was  signed  (27th 
February,  1884) ,  which,  while  not  specific- 
ally abrogating  the  preamble  of  the  1881 
instrument,  defining  the  Suzerainty,  sub- 
stituted for  the  Articles  certain  other 
Articles  which  weakened  Imperial  rights. 


THE    RICHES    OF    THE    RAND 


The  Volksraad  treated  this  new  arrange- 
ment as  an  abandonment  of  the  Suzerainty. 
For  some  years  the  position  was  that  while 
the  Imperial  Government  allowed  the 
Suzerainty  to  fall  into  the  background,  the 
Transvaal  acted  as  though  it  enjoyed  an 
independence  as  complete  as  that  of  its 
neighbour  and  ally,  the  Orange  Free 


year  by  year  it  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until,  in  1899,  it  was  £4,057,852. 

"  The  riches  accruing  to  the  Republic 
by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new  industry  con- 
firmed Mr.  Kruger  in  his  political  ambi- 
tions. The  oligarchy  of  which  he  was  the 
head  taxed  the  newcomers  up  to  the  hilt, 
refused  them  any  share  in  the  government, 


JOHANNESBURG   AS   IT   WAS. 
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State.  The  difference  of  view  and  of 
attitude  would  not,  perhaps,  have  become 
of  practical  importance,  but  for  the  gold 
discoveries  on  the  Witwatersrand  in  1885 
and  1886.  These  brought  into  the  Trans- 
vaal a  swarm  of  prospectors,  miners  and 
traders,  and  millions  of  British  and  other 
foreign  capital.  By  1887  there  was  a 
population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  non- 
Boers  on  the  Rand,  and  Johannesburg 
came  into  being.  The  marvellous  richness 
of  the  Rand  reacted  on  the  Boer  Treasury. 
In  1886  \he  revenue  was  just  under 
£200,000  ;  in  1892,  it  was  £1,255,830  ; 
3  » 


unless  they  became  burghers  of  the  Re- 
public, and  proved  itself  both  corrupt  and 
incapable." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  acute  rivalry 
between  the  English  Colonies  and  the  Boer 
States  for  the  transit  trade  to  the  Rand, 
where  the  Uitlander  population  had  grown 
to  sixty  thousand,  who  paid  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  taxation  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Kruger  "  closed  the  drifts  "  in  order  to 
force  all  traffic  over  the  Transvaal  lines, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  Cape  Colony 
railways.  Under  the  pressure  of  an  ulti- 
matum he  reopened  them.  War  was 
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averted,  but  the  incident  left  much  ill- 
feeling.  There  were  other  causes  of 
friction,  one  of  which  should  now  be 
set  forth. 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  managed  to  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  Boer  population 
northward.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  younger 
son  of  a  Hertfordshire  clergyman,  had  gone 
to  South  Africa  in  the  'seventies  and  had 
amassed  wealth  in  diamond  mining,  and 
still  greater  wealth  before  he  was  forty  by 


LOBENGULA. 

Photographed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Maund  from  a  Sketch  from  life. 

an  amalgamation  of  diamond  interests, 
which  became  known  as  the  De  Beers 
Mines.  "It  is  no  use,"  he  once  said  to 
General  Gordon,  who  was  in  South  Africa 
in  1882,  "  to  have  big  ideas  unless  you 
have  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  to 
carry  them  out."  While  he  was  money- 
getting,  he  was  also  developing  big  ideas. 
Having  got  the  money,  he  used  it,  not  to 
found  a  family  or  seek  pleasure  for  him- 
self— he  died  a  bachelor — but  to  extend 
the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  Zambesi.  The  Boers, 
under  President  Kruger,  wished  to  extend 
their  own  rule  in  that  direction,  but 
Rhodes  headed  them  off  both  in  Bechuana- 
land,  which  was  acquired  by  Cape  Colony, 


and  in  Matabeleland.  Through  partners 
of  his — Mr.  C.  D.  Rudd,  Mr.  Maguire,  and 
Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson — Mr.  Rhodes  bought 
from  Lobengula,  the  Matabele  potentate, 
whose  capital  was  Buluwayo,  a  concession 
of  all  mineral  rights  in  Matabeleland,  the 
purchase  price  being  a  subsidy  of  £100 
a  month,  1,200  Martini-Henry  rifles,  and 
a  million  rounds  of  ammunition.  The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  whether 
this  was  a  glorious  or  iniquitous  trans- 
action. By  virtue  of  this  concession,  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  associates  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  British  Government, 
under  which  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany set  to  work  to  exploit  its  rights.  An 
expedition  was  sent  past  Buluwayo  into 
Mashonaland,  and  on  the  I2th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  the  company's  flag  was  planted 
at  Fort  Hampden,  now  the  town  of 
Salisbury.  Turning  eastward,  the  com- 
pany found  itself  checked  by  Portugal,  but 
proceeding  northwards  its  political  officer, 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  made  treaties  estab- 
lishing British  rights  as  far  as  I^ake  Tan- 
ganyika. Thus  the  Transvaal  was  shut 
off  from  extension  northward.  Meanwhile 
settlers  streamed  into  the  country  after 
the  pioneers,  and  the  company  laid  a  rail- 
way from  Kimberley  to  Mafeking  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  it  eventually  across 
the  Zambesi  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  and 
thus  to  the  Congo  frontier — an  enterprise 
since  accomplished.  Meanwhile  L/oben- 
gula  held  his  own  country  with  a  powerful 
army,  whose  raids  into  Mashonaland  gave 
cause  of  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
company,  which  made  war  upon  him  in 
1893  and  captured  Buluwayo.  The  cam- 
paign was  marked  by  one  heroic  incident, 
a  body  of  forty  horsemen  under  Major 
Wilson,  who  had  pushed  on  to  the  Shan- 
gani  River  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
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Lobengula,    being    entrapped    and    slain. 
A  monument  now  marks  the  spot. 

While  this  drama  was  being  enacted  in 
the  north  the  British  and  foreign  residents 
in  the  Transvaal,  massed  together  in  the 
mining  town  of  Johannesburg,  forty  miles 


of  what  followed  is  briefly  told  by  the 
present  writer  in  his  contribution  to  "  The 
Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire." 
"  The  agitation  in  Johannesburg  was 
organised  by  the  Transvaal  National 
Union,  and  the  wires  were  pulled  by  Mr. 


HOISTING   THE    BRITISH    FLAG   AT   FORT   HAMPDEN 


from  the  Boer  capital,  began  an  agitation 
for  a  share  with  the  Dutch  burghers  in 
the  government  of  the  Republic  ;  and  in 
this  agitation  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  asso- 
ciates took  a  hand.  Foreseeing  an  eventual 
appeal  to  force,  the  Boer  oligarchy  spent 
lavishly  on  armaments  and  tightened  the 
rigour  of  4ts  rule  over  the  alien  city  from 
which  it  derived  its  wealth.  The  story 


Rhodes,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister 
of  Cape  Colony,  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  was  the  head  of  the  De  Beers 
Mines,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  South 
African  Chartered  Company,  managing 
director  of  the  Goldfields  Company  at 
Johannesburg,  and,  next  to  Mr.  Kruger, 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  sub- 
continent. With  him,  in  closest  confid- 
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ence,  were  his  co-director,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit, 
a  German  subject,  and  head  of  the  London 
and  South  African  firm  of  Wernher,  Beit 
and  Company,  Dr.  Jameson,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Chartered  Company's  terri- 
tories, Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips, 
a  Johannesburg  partner  of  Mr.  Beit,  and 


in  the  year,  and  that  simultaneously 
Dr.  Jameson,  with  the  military  police  of 
the  Chartered  Company,  should  invade  the 
Transvaal  from  the  Bechuanaland  border. 
For  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  which  was 
kept  a  profound  secret,  it  was  desirable 
to  cajole  the  Imperial  Government  into 
adding  a  frontier  strip  of  the  Bechuana- 


MAJOR   WILSON'S    LAST   STAND. 


Mr.  Leonard,  a  Johannesburg  solicitor,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  National  Union. 
Repeated  representations  by  the  Union 
having  failed  to  secure  any  redress  of 
Uitlander  grievances,  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Beit  met  at  the  Cape  in  May,  1895, 
and,  in  apprehension  of  a  rebellion  in 
Johannesburg,  concerted  means  by  which 
they  could  '  assist '  that  cause.  But 
counsels  of  bribery  were  overborne,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  rising  should  occur  late 


land  Protectorate  to  the  territory  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
innocently  gave  up  the  strip  for  rail- 
way purposes.  Dr.  Harris  carried  out 
this  negotiation  in  London,  and  he  was 
authorised  to  '  sound  '  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  to  what  that  gentleman's  course  would 
be  if  there  were  a  rising  in  Johannesburg. 
There  was  some  conversation  on  the  unrest 
in  that  city,  and  Dr.  Harris  appears  to 
have  thought  that  he  communicated  more 
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to  Mr.  Chamberlain  than  that  gentleman's 
very  astute  brain  actually  comprehended. 
It  seems  that  he  was  about  to  tell  some- 
thing which  he  wished  to  be  regarded 
as  confidential,  but  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  whom  was  Lord 
Selborne,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  declaring 
that  he  could  hear  nothing  that  was  con- 
fidential but  only  that  of  which  he  could 
make  confidential  use.  Dr.  Harris  left, 
however,  under  the  impression  that  among 
the  reasons  he  had  given  for  wanting  the 
strip  was  that  it  was  required  as  a  suitable 
'  jumping  off  place  '  for  an  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal ;  and  he  claimed  to  have 
spoken  in  the  same  sense  to  the  late 
Mr.  Fairfield,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  who, 
equally  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Selborne,  denied  that  any  such  informa- 
tion had  been  conveyed  to  his  intelligence. 
Be  these  things  as  they  may,  Dr.  Harris 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Rhodes  that  the 
Colonial  Office  knew  of  the  double  purpose 
for  which  the  territory  was  needed." 

The  grant  being  made,  the  Chartered 
Company's  forces  were  secretly  massed  on 
the  ceded  strip,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
the  High  Commissioner — afterwards  Lord 
Rosmead — -being  kept  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on  and  what  was  intended  by 
his  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Nor  was 
he  informed  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Bechuanaland,  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  informed.  Dr.  Jameson  had 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  Going  to 
Johannesburg,  an  undated  letter  was  con- 
cocted, addressed  to  himself,  which  was 
to  be  used  by  him  to  deceive  the  public 
and  justify  an  invasion  of  the  Transvaal 
by  the  company's  troopers  simultaneously 
with  a  rising  in  Johannesburg.  The  date 
of  the  rising  was  provisionally  fixed  as  the 
28th  of  December,  1895,  or  early  in  the 
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following  January.  The  letter  recapitu- 
lated the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders. 
The  following  are  the  vital  passages  :— 
"  Not  to  go  into  details,  we  may  say 
that  the  Government  has  called  into  exist- 
ence all  the  elements  necessary  for  armed 
conflict.  The  one  desire  of  the  people  here 
is  for  fair  play,  the  maintenance  of  their 
independence,  and  the  preservation  of 
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those  public  liberties  without  which  life 
is  not  worth  living.  The  Government 
denies  these  things,  and  violates  the 
national  sense  of  Englishmen  at  every  turn. 
"  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  What 
will  be  the  condition  of  things  here  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  ?  Thousands  of  un- 
armed men,  women  and  children  of  our 
race  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  well-armed 
Boers,  while  property  of  enormous  value 
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will  be  in  the  greatest  peril.  We  cannot 
contemplate  the  future  without  the  gravest 
apprehensions.  All  feel  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood  and  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights. 

"  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  call  upon  you  to  come 
to  our  aid,  should  a  disturbance  arise  here. 
The  circumstances  are  so  extreme  that  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  you  and  the  men 
under  you  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  people  who  will  be  so  situated. 
We  guarantee  any  expense  that  may 
reasonably  be  incurred  by  you  in  helping 
us,  and  ask  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but 
the  sternest  necessity  has  prompted  this 
appeal." 

Dr.  Jameson  dated  this  letter  the  2oth 
of  December.  As  the  time  drew  near,  the 
Johannesburg  conspirators  shied  at  the 
job,  as  well  they  might,  for  the  wily 
Kruger  was  only  waiting — in  his  own 
picturesque  language — for  the  badger  to 
put  his  head  out  of  the  hole,  and  then  to 
strike.  They  sent  an  emissary  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
rising  was  to  be  postponed  until  the  6th 
of  January. 

Dr.  Jameson  was  commanded  both  from 
Cape  Town  and  from  Johannesburg  to  stay 
his  hand.  But  his  troopers  were  in  the 
saddle  on  the  28th  waiting  for  the  word 
to  start,  and  on  Sunday,  the  2gth,  when 
these  countermanding  instructions  were 
received,  Dr.  Jameson  broke  the  leash. 
"  I  shall  leave  to-night  Transvaal,"  he 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  "  My  reasons 
are  final  arrangement  with  writers  of  letter 
was  that  without  further  reference  to 
them.  ...  I  was  to  take  my  troops 
immediately  to  prevent  loss  of  lives  as 
letters  state."  "  On  no  account  whatever 


must  you  move,"  telegraphed  Mr.  Rhodes  ; 
"  I  most  strongly  object  to  such  a  course." 
But  that  message  was  not  delivered.  Dr. 
Jameson  had  cut  the  wires.  With  four 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  eight  maxims 
and  four  field  pieces — as  gallant  a  company 
of  freebooters  as  ever  mounted  horse — 
he  was  racing  eastward  across  the  veld. 
Late  at  night,  Mr.  Rhodes  confided  his 
news  to  Sir  Graham  Bower,  the  Imperial 
Secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner,  who 
stupidly  slept  upon  it,  and  told  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  the  next  morning.  Sir 
Hercules  telegraphed  Mr.  Newton  to  send 
his  fleetest  horsemen  after  Dr.  Jameson,  and 
command  his  return,  and  urged  Mr.  Rhodes 
publicly  and  forthwith  to  disavow  com- 
plicity with  the  Doctor,  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
could  not  and  would  not  do.  The  messen- 
gers overtook  Dr.  Jameson  at  midday  on 
Tuesday,  3ist.  This  command  was  dis- 
regarded. On  the  same  day  Dr.  Harris 
telegraphed  the  concocted  letter  of  invita- 
tion from  the  Rand  to  Miss  Shaw,  a  lady 
who,  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  language,  "  did  the 
Colonies  for  The  Times,"  and  "  did  "  them 
with  remarkable  knowledge  and  high 
literary  ability.  The  Times  published  the 
letter  in  full  on  the  ist  of  January,  and 
dazed  the  country  with  surprise.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Chamberlain  did  all  he  could 
by  telegraph  to  compel  the  return  of  the 
force,  but  Dr.  Jameson  was  racing  onward 
full  of  confidence  and  hope.  He  sighted 
Krugersdorp  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, the  ist  of  January,  and  found  his 
advance  contested.  A  preliminary  fight 
was  opened  and  kept  up  until  darkness 
set  in.  The  troopers  fell  back  and  camped 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  Boers  and  in  an 
untenable  position.  They  fought  for  a 
time  and  then  ran  up  the  white  flag.  A 
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score  of  troopers  lay  dead,  many  more  were 
wounded,  the  rest  were  marched  off  to 
Pretoria  and  there  laid  by  the  heels, 
while  the  maxims  and  field-guns  were 
added  to  the  artillery  of  the  defending 
force,  which  had  utterly  out-generalled  the 
invaders.  Johannesburg  had  not  risen. 
The  city  had  sent  no  force  to  meet  Dr. 
Jameson.  The  Boers  had  lured  the 


exhausted   troopers  into  a  strategic  trap 
and  inflicted  prompt  punishment. 

It  was  upon  this  incident  that  the 
German  Emperor  sent  his  memorable 
message.  "  I  express  to  you,"  he  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Kruger,  "  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations that,  without  appealing  to 
the  help  of  friendly  Powers,  your  people 
have  succeeded  in  repelling  with  your 
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own  forces  the  armed  band  which  had 
broken  into  your  territory  and  in  main- 
taining the  independence  of  your  country 
against  foreign  aggression."  This  short- 
sighted denial  of  the  British  Suzerainty 
the  Government  answered  by  the  mobi- 
lisation of  a  flying  squadron.  Thus 
Anglo-German  relations  entered  upon  a 
new  and  dangerous  phase.  The  telegram 


opened  a  fresh  chapter  in  history,  the  end 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Mr. 
Kruger  sent  thanks  "  very  deep  and  heart- 
felt "  to  the  German  Emperor,  but  dryly 
added  that  with  the  help  of  God  he  and 
his  people  "  hoped  to  do  everything  further 
that  is  possible  for  the  holding  of  our 
dearly  bought  independence  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  beloved  Republic."  This, 
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of  course,  was  an  explicit  repudiation  of 
the  Suzerainty. 

We  must  pass  swiftly  over  succeeding 
events.  The  British  Government  ex- 
pressed immediately  "  sincere  regret  for 
the  unwarrantable  raid  by  Jameson,"  and, 
thanks  to  the  moderating  influence  of  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  and  the  shrewdness  of 
Mr.  Kruger,  war  with  the  Transvaal  was 
then  averted.  The  raiders  were  handed 
over  to  the  British  authorities,  and  the 
leaders  tried  in  London  in  the  High  Court 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen — Baron  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  under  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  Dr.  Jameson  and  five 
officers  of  the  British  Army — Sir  John  C. 
Willoughby,  Bart.,  Henry  F.  White, 
Raleigh  Grey,  Robert  White,  and  Charles 
John  Coventry,  all  men  of  aristocratic 
lineage — were  sent  to  prison,  Jameson  for 
fifteen  months  with  hard  labour,  and  the 
others  for  lesser  terms.  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
left  alone,  and  Mr.  Kruger  was  much 
annoyed  that  "  the  man  who  set  the  dog 
on  me  "  should  not  have  been  put  on  his 
trial  also.  The  chief  Johannesburg  con- 
spirators were  imprisoned  and  heavily 
fined.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  urged 
reforms  on  Mr.  Kruger  ;  but  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson — by  this  time  (1897)  created 
Lord  Rosmead — was  indisposed  to  press 
them  with  energy,  and  as  his  health  was 
failing,  he  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner — now  Lord  Milner.  Sir 
Alfred  was  then  a  man  of  forty-three,  who 
had  done  brilliant  administrative  service  in 
Egypt  and  at  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
in  London.  Mr.  Rhodes  came  to  London 
"to  face  the  music,"  as  he  said,  and  a 
Special  Committee  of  .  the  House  of 
Commons  inquired  into  the  origin  and 
circumstances  of  the  Raid.  Its  investiga- 


tions were  conducted  with  a  singular 
restraint.  "  Certain  telegrams,"  says  the 
present  writer  in  the  volume  from  which 
quotation  has  previously  been  made, 
"  came  to  light,  and  certain  others  did 
not,  though  these  were  subsequently 
published  in  Europe  from  a  doubtful 
Dutch  source  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  evidence  adduced,  or  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  seen  at  the  time,  '  which 
caused  him  in  any  way  to  modify  or 
qualify  the  statement  he  made  that  he 
had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  Raid,  nor 
of  the  preparations  for  the  Raid,  and  had 
given  no  approval  to  it.'  Lord  Selborne 
and  Mr.  Fairfield,  the  latter  in  the  meantime 
having  died,  had  been  equally  unsuspicious. 
'  Your  Committee  ' — again  we  quote  from 
the  Majority  Report — '  fully  accept  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  the  Under  Secretary, 
and  entirely  exonerate  the  officials  of  the 
Colonial  Office  of  having  been,  in  any 
sense,  cognisant  of  the  plans  which  led 
up  to  the  incursion  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force 
into  the  South  African  Republic.'  One 
fact  was  clearly  brought  out — that  the 
conspirators  had  put  it  abroad  that  their 
project  was  known  at  and  approved  by 
the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  been 
examined  with  unwonted  gentleness,  not- 
withstanding his  refusal  to  produce  cer- 
tain telegrams  relating  to  this  phase  of 
the  matter.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  applied  himself 
as  best  he  could  to  the  pacification  of 
Rhodesia,  the  natives  of  which  had  re- 
belled. The  Report  mildly  censured 
him.  After  outlining  the  facts  and  Mr. 
Rhodes'  relation  to  them,  it  said  :  '  Such 
a  policy  once  embarked  upon,  inevitably 
involved  Mr.  Rhodes  in  grave  breaches  of 
duty  to  those  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance. 
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He  deceived  the  High  Commissioner  repre- 
senting the  Imperial  Government,  he 
concealed  his  views  from  his  colleagues 
in  the  Colonial  Ministry  and  from  the 
Board  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, and  led  his  subordinates  to  believe 
that  his  plans  were  approved  by  his 
superiors.'  The  wrath  of  the  Committee 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Graham  Bower  and 
Mr.  Newton.  A  debate  on  the  Report 
took  place  in  the  Com- 
mons, but  there  was 
an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  front 
benches  to  foil  the 
attack  on  the  Com- 
m  i  1 1  e  e.  The  issues 
raised  were  whether 
the  Committee  had 
screened  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  if  so,  why ;  and 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  been  privy  to  the 
Jameson  Raid.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  vigorously 
repelled  the  insinua- 
tions against  himself, 
and  asserted  that  while 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  about  as  great  a 
fault  as  any  statesman  could  commit,  there 
existed  nothing  which  affected  his  per- 
sonal character  as  a  man  of  honour.  While 

4 

these  events  were  happening  in  England, 
the  sentences  of  death  on  four  of  the 
Johannesburg  Reformers  had  been  com- 
muted by  the  payment  of  fines  of  £25,000 
each.  Others  similarly  bought  their 
liberty,  and  the  Pretoria  Government 
pocketed  £212,000  in  all  in  fines.  But 
two  stalwarts — Mr.  A.  Wools  Sampson  and 
Mr.  W.  I).  Davies — refused  to  purchase 
freedom,  and  stayed  where  they  were 


until,  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Day  in  1897, 
the  President  turned  them  out  of  prison. 
Mr.  Kruger  had  also  presented  his  account 
for  damages  arising  from  the  Raid,  and 
definitely  repudiated  the  Suzerainty,  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  definitely  asserted.  The 
little  bill,  at  which  even  I/>rd  Rosmead 
was  astonished  and  all  the  world  was 
amused,  amounted  to  £1,677,938  35.  3d. 
— £677,938  35.  3d.  for  material  damages, 


DR. 
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and  £1,000,000  for  '  moral  and  intellectual 
damages.'  Mr.  Chamberlain  repudiated 
the  claim  for  £1,000,000,  and,  as  for  the 
rest,  asked  for  further  particulars." 

A  year  passed,  the  Transvaal  mean- 
while arming  vigorously,  though  with 
such  secrecy  as  was  possible.  It  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
ruled  the  Johannesburgers  with  con- 
temptuous severity.  A  long  and  intricate 
diplomatic  wrangle  was  conducted  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  a"nd  Dr.  I,eyds,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  W.  F.  Reitz,  on  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  Suzerainty  and  on  charges  of 
infraction  of  the  London  Convention. 
The  Boer  Government  denied  the  Suzer- 
ainty, and  claimed  to  be  a  sovereign 
independent  State  "  ;  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  the  Suzerainty  was 
a  fact,  and  demanded  minute  compliance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention. 


under  undoubted  grievances,  and  calling 
vainly  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
redress,"  steadily  undermined  the  influence 
and  reputation  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa.  A  section  of  the  Press  preached 
openly  and  constantly  the  doctrine  of  a 
Republic  embracing  all  South  Africa,  and 
supported  it  by  menacing  references  to 
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In  Johannesburg,  meanwhile,  the  situation 
was  becoming  intolerable.  An  Englishman 
named  Edgar  was  shot  while  resisting  the 
Boer  police.  Thereafter,  in  March,  1899, 
the  Uitlanders,  to  the  number  of  23,000, 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Queen  through 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  supported  it  in  a 
powerful  dispatch,  declaring  that  the  case 
for  British  intervention  was  overwhelm- 
ing :  "  The  spectacle  of  thousands  of 
British  subjects  kept  permanently  in  the 
position  of  helots,  constantly  chafing 


the  armaments  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
alliance  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
the  active  sympathy  of  a  section  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  This  doctrine,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  "  by  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
lies  about  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,"  was  producing  a  great 
effect  on  a  large  number  of  our  Dutch 
fellow  colonists.  He  could  see  nothing 
that  would  put  a  stop  to  this  mischievous 
propaganda  "  but  some  striking  proof  of 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  not  to  be  ousted  from  its  position 
in  South  Africa.  And  the  best  proof, 
alike  of  its  power  and  its  justice,  would 
be  to  obtain  for  the  Uitlanders  in  the 
Transvaal  a  fair  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country  which  owes  everything  to 
their  exertions." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  thereupon  suggested 
a  conference  between  Mr.  Kruger  and  the 
High  Commissioner.  They  met  at  Bloem- 
fontein  on  the  3ist  of  May,  and  conferred 
for  six  days.  They  agreed  in  principle  to 
the  conferring  of  a  franchise  on  the 
Uitlanders,  but  the  distance  between 
them  as  to  methods  and  conditions  was 
so  great  that  it  was  unbridgable.  On  the 
question  of  the  Suzerainty  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  agreement,  for  Mr.  Kruger 
would  go  no  farther  than  offer  to  refer 
the  issue  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
Suzerainty  to  some  arbitral  body  of 
foreign  jurists.  The  conference  therefore 
failed.  The  knot,  it  seemed,  could  be  cut 
only  by  the  sword.  The  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  War  Office,  then  under 
the  late  Sir  John  Ardagh,  was  extremely 
well  informed  as  to  the  armaments  and 
military  power  of  the  Republics ;  but 
Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Minister  for  War, 
an  astute  party  strategist  rather  than  a 
great  administrator,  made  no  adequate 
preparations  for  subduing  the  Boer  forces. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  what  to  him  seemed  adequate 
revealed  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the 
fighting-strength  of  the  two  Republics. 

Matters  drifted  on  inconclusively  until 
September,  by  which  time  the  veld  was 
green  and  the  army  of  peasant  horsemen 
could  take  the  field  without  great  stores 
of  provender.  Negotiations  on  the  fran- 
chise and^the  Suzerainty  were  continued 
but  strained  to  breaking  point.  Finally 


Mr.  Kruger  withdrew  an  offer  for  a  fran- 
chise to  the  Uitlanders  on  a  five-years' 
residential  qualification  and  reasserted 


PRESIDENT   STEYN. 

his  claim  that  the  Republic  was  "  a  sove- 
reign international  State."  The  Cabinet 
held  a  meeting  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1899,  and  sent  an  answer  which  re- 
peated a  previous  qualified  acceptance 
of  a  five-years'  franchise,  with  ten  seats 
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for  the  Rand  and  equal  rights  in  the 
election  of  President  of  the  Republic. 
"If  the  reply  of  the  President  is  negative 
or  inconclusive,"  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  the  Cabinet,  "  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment must  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  reconsider  the  situation  de  novo,  and 
to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for  a 
settlement."  Again  we  quote  from  "  The 
Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  "  :— 

"  Those  proposals  were  never  formu- 
lated. September  passed  with  sundry 
squabbles  between  the  Boer  Government 
and  Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  and  between 
Mr.  Steyn  and  the  High  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Steyn  vociferously  protesting  against  cer- 
tain infinitesimal  reinforcements  of  our 
troops  in  Natal.  On  the  gth  of  October 
Mr.  Reitz  handed  to  Mr.  Greene  a  strongly 
worded  ultimatum  reviewing  the  Boer 
case  against  Great  Britain,  complaining  of 
the  increase  of  British  troops  in  South 
Africa,  demanding  that  those  troops  be 
instantly  withdrawn,  and  that  other 
troops  then  on  the  high  seas  be  diverted 
from  any  South  African  port.  '  This 
Government/  the  document  concluded, 
'  must  press  for  an  immediate  and  affirm- 
ative answer  .  .  .  and  earnestly  requests 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  return  such 
an  answer  before  or  upon  Wednesday,  the 
nth  of  October,  1899,  not  later  than 
5  p.m.,  and  it  desires  further  to  add  that 
in  the  event  of  unexpectedly  no  satis- 
factory answer  being  received  by  it  within 
that  interval,  it  will  with  great  regret  be 
compelled  to  regard  the  action  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  a  formal  declar- 
ation of  war,  and  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  consequences  thereof ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  any  further  move- 
ments of  troops  taking  place  within  the 
above-mentioned  time  in  the  nearer  direc- 


tion of  our  borders,  this  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  regard  that  also  as  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.'  The  Cabinet 
met,  and  on  the  nth  telegraphed  that 
the  Government  had  received  this  peremp- 
tory communication  with  great  regret,  and 
that  '  the  conditions  demanded  by  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
are  such  as  Her  Majesty's  Government 
deem  it  impossible  to  discuss.'  And  the 
High  Commissioner  was  instructed  to  in- 
vite President  Steyn  to  declare  himself. 
The  Orange  Free  State  threw  in  its  lot 
unreservedly  with  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
Diplomacy  had  said  its  last  word. 

"  Pouring  through  Laing's  Nek,  the 
Trans vaalers  entered  Natal  from  the  north, 
while  the  Free  Staters  streamed  through 
the  Western  passes.  On  the  20thwas  fought 
the  battle  of  Talana  Hill,  and  the  English 
public  learned,  with  feelings  of  wonder  and 
apprehension,  of  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment which  had  cost  us  fifty  lives — among 
them  that  of  the  general  in  command, 
Penn  Symons — a  hundred  and  eighty 
wounded,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  en  route 
to  Pretoria  as  prisoners.  Then  on  the 
2ist  came  the  fight  at  Elandslaagte, 
where  we  lost  forty-one  killed  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  Dundee 
was  hastily  abandoned  and  the  wounded 
left  behind.  On  the  24th  there  was 
another  fight,  at  Rietfontein,  and  the 
total  loss  was  a  hundred  and  nine.  The 
apex  of  Natal  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  England  marvelled,  and  waited 
for  better  news.  The  Press  of  Europe, 
which  with  few  exceptions  had  been 
bitterly  hostile  to  this  country  through- 
out the  verbal  warfare,  resounded  with 
praise  of  the  Boers,  and  prophesied  the 
loss  of  South  Africa  and  the  downfall  of 
the  British  Empire." 


E_ 
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There  were  wrangles  in  Parliament  at 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  sharply  attacked  ;  but 
to  these  the  nation  paid  slight  heed.  They 
saw  now  that  the  issue  at  bottom  was  which 


before  them,  set  themselves  to  defining 
that  issue.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach — 
now  Lord  St.  Aldwyn — as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  thought  that  £10,000,000 
at  the  outside  would  suffice  for  the  job. 


KING    EDWARD    VII.    INSPECTS   THE    IMPERIAL    YEOMANRY. 


of  two  irreconcilable  ideals  should  pre- 
vail— a  vast  Afrikander  Republic  which 
would,  in  the  long  run,  exclude  the  British 
power  from  South  Africa  or  a  group  of 
self-governing  colonies  ultimately  unified 
under  the  Crown  ;  and  the  people,  as 
ignorant  as  Ministers  and  distinguished 
generals  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 


Lord  Lansdowne,  misled  by  an  incom- 
petent group  at  the  War  Office,  trusted  his 
reputation  as  a  military  administrator  to 
a  single  army  corps,  which  was  to  eat 
its  Christmas  dinner  in  Pretoria.  The 
Cabinet  deceived  itself  by  a  colossal  mis- 
calculation. The  nation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  early  reverses  in  Natal,  had 
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no  reason,  in  the  absence  of  the  know- 
ledge accessible  to  the  Cabinet,  to  distrust 
the  judgment  of  the  men  whom  it  had 
put  in  the  seat  of  authority.  The  retire- 
ment of  our  troops  into  I/adysmith  was 
represented  as  a  strategic  move  pre- 
liminary to  a  blow  that  would 
scatter  the  Boer  armies.  Such 
a  blow  was  attempted  by 
General  Sir  George  White,  in 
command  at  lyadysmith  with  a 
composite  force  of  some  twelve 
thousand  men,  at  Ivombard's 
Kop  and  Nicholson's  Nek  on 
the  30th  of  October.  It  failed 
disastrously.  Sir  George  White 
had  to  return  to  I/adysmith, 
leaving  a  column  isolated  upon 
Nicholson's  Nek.  This  column 
had  marched  into  position 
during  the  night.  A  body  of 
Boer  horsemen  dashed  across 
its  path.  The  mules  of  the 
column  became  panic-stricken, 
broke  loose,  and  rushed  madly 
through  the  ranks  and  away 
— with  their  burdens  of  gun- 
parts,  shells,  and  cartridges. 
In  this  plight  the  column 
was  attacked.  Colonel  Carleton 
kept  his  men  —  a  mountain 
battery,  six  companies  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  and 
four  and  a  half  companies  of  the 
Gloucesters  —  fighting  for  five  hours. 
Realising  that  his  column  had  been 
left  to  its  fate,  having  a  score  of 
dead  and  a  hundred  wounded  on  the 
Nek,  and  the  ammunition  having  run 
out,  he  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  sur- 
rendered. Nine  hundred  of  the  flower 
of  the  ^British  infantry,  under  Boer 
escort,  set  their  faces  for  Pretoria. 


Simultaneously  with  the  movements 
which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Sir  George 
White's  army  into  Ladysmith  and  the 
Boer  investment  of  that  town,  the  enemy 
drove  the  British  out  of  Vryburg,  Com- 
mandant Scott,  of  the  Cape  Mounted 


SCOUTS   AT   WORK. 

Police,  blowing  out  his  brains  in  a 
paroxysm  of  shame  and  anger.  Having 
annexed  Bechuanaland,  they  invested 
Kimberley,  where  a  defensive  force  had 
hastily  been  improvised,  and  where  there 
was  a  chance  of  capturing  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  Republics,  Cecil  Rhodes. 
For  the  relief  of  Kimberley  a  column  of 
some  thirteen  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  I^ord  Methuen,  was  assembled 
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at  a  point  on  the  Orange  River,  fifty 
miles  or  more  from  the  town.  On  the 
23rd  of  November  Lord  Methuen's  force 
cleared  the  Boers  away  from  their  ad- 
vanced positions  at  Belmont  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  killed  and  over  two  hundred  wounded. 
On  the  25th,  after  a  tussle  equally  severe 
and  expensive,  which  Lord  Methuen 
thought  fit  to  describe  as  "  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  trying  fights  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  Army,"  the  enemy 
were  driven  out  of  the  kopjes  at  Enslin. 
The  Boer  Commandant,  Cronje,  then 
entrenched  himself  athwart  the  advance 
at  Magersfontein.  With  a  superb  confi- 
dence in  the  superior  numbers  and  high 
quality  of  his  force,  which  included  a  High- 
land Brigade  and  a  Brigade  of  Guards, 
Lord  Methuen  moved  against  the  Boer 
position  before  daybreak  on  the  loth  of 
December,  the  Highland  Brigade,  led  by 
Major  General  Wauchope,  marching  in 
mass  of  quarter  columns  against  Magers- 
fontein Kopje.  The  intention  was  to 
extend  and  so  carry  the  trenches,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Boers  might  be  caught 
unawares.  They  were  not  so  caught. 
An  order  to  deploy  was  not  given  until 
the  brigade  was  close  to  the  kopje.  Before 
it  could  be  executed  the  Boers  shot  forth 
a  terrific  fire.  General  Wauchope  fell 
dead  ;  someone  shouted  "  Retire  "  ;  the 
brigade  fell  into  confusion ;  it  could 
neither  go  back  nor  go  forward  under  the 
fusillade.  Seeking  what  cover  they  could 
in  the  scrub,  the  men  gripped  the  ground 
and  used  their  rifles.  The  Brigade  of 
Guards  on  the  right  was  flung  forward, 
as  was  also  every  available  gun  ;  but  the 
zone  of  fire  could  not  be  crossed.  An 
unfortunate  retirement  by  the  Seaforths, 
for  which  Lord  Methuen  blamed  Colonel 
Hughes  Hallett,  lessened  the  chances  of 


victory ;  only  on  the  extreme  left  were 
the  trenches  assailable,  and  here  the 
Lancashires  made  some  impression  on  the 
enemy,  whose  entrenchments  had  for 
hours  been  searched  by  the  artillery.  But 
the  day  ended  with  the  Boer  position 
unearned,  and  a  casualty  list  of  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  attack  on  the  left  had, 
however,  revealed  a  weakness  in  the  Boer 
position,  and  during  the  night  Cronje, 
fearing  the  loss  of  his  guns  or  in  search  of 
a  better  place  from  which  to  contest  the 
advance,  moved  away.  In  the  morning 
the  trenches  were  empty. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  tragedy  at  Magersfontein 
and  regained  some  degree  of  faith  in  the 
competence  of  Lord  Methuen,  than  General 
Gatacre,  who  was  holding  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony  against  the  invaders,  tried 
a  night  march  against  the  Boers  at  Storm- 
berg.  Here  again  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  enemy  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  caught  asleep.  The  column 
was  ill-guided  ;  it  arrived  at  the  Boer 
position  in  a  state  of  physical  exhaustion  ; 
it  occupied  ground  from  which  the 
artillery  could  not  be  used  ;  it  found  the 
Boers  expectant  and  ready  with  storms 
of  lead.  To  attack  was  hopeless ;  to 
retreat  was  difficult.  General  Gatacre 
preferred  a  disastrous  retreat  to  anni- 
hilation where  he  was.  He  got  back  to 
his  base  with  the  remnants  of  a  column. 
There  were  thirty-one  killed,  sixty-eight 
wounded,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred 
officers  and  men  of  the  Irish  Rifles  and 
the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  joined  the 
British  prisoners  outside  Pretoria. 

Amid  the  jubilation  of  the  Press  of 
Europe,  and  significant  rumours  of  foreign 
intervention,  the  nation  waited  hopefully 


A    TERRIBLE    DEATH    ROLL 


upon  General  Buller.  Whoever  else  failed, 
he  could  not  fail.  On  the  Tugela  river  he 
had  over  twenty  thousand  of  all  arms  and 
was  splendidly  equipped  with  artillery  ; 
transports  were  daily  arriving  at  the 
ports  ;  such  a  man  with  such  a  force, 
after  having  had  a  month's 
study  of  the  local  conditions, 
would  surely  cross  the  river, 
scatter  the  enemy,  relieve  I/ady- 
smith,  and,  sweeping  north- 
wards with  White's  twelve 
thousand,  dictate  a  peace  at 
Pretoria.  That  was  the  mood 
of  Government  and  people,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  fifth 
Division  sent  out  from  home 
would  arrive  too  late.  On  the 
1 5th  of  December  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  attempted  the  passage  of 
the  Tugela  and  fought  the  battle 
of  Colenso.  He  had  over  twenty 
thousand  men,  thirty  field  guns, 
sixteen  naval  guns — a  larger  and 
finer  force  than  any  British 
general  had  handled  in  action 
for  half  a  century.  He  used  it 
in  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
enemy's  position  until  midday, 
and  then  withdrew  it,  having 
accomplished  nothing  beyond 
such  self-instruction  as  the  army 
had  been  able  to  derive  from 
the  day's  work.  We  lost  one 
hundred  and  forty  killed,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  wounded,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners,  and  two  field 
batteries  which  Colonel  Long  had  galloped 
into  a  hopeless  position.  They  were 
abandoned  after  a  gallant  attempt  to 
withdraw  them,  in  the  course  of  which 
lyieutenatit  Roberts,  the  only  son  of  Lord 
Roberts,  was  killed. 


After  Colenso,  the  Ministerial  intellect 
began  to  appreciate  that  the  Boers  were 
not  to  be  brushed  away  like  flies.  Fresh 
reserves  were  called  up  ;  Lord  Roberts, 
putting  aside  his  grief  at  the  loss  of 
his  son,  obeyed  the  Government  call  to 
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accept  the  command,  and,  with  Sir  H.  H. 
Kitchener  as  Chief  of  Staff,  took  ship  for 
the  Cape.  England  was  denuded  of  her 
regular  army ;  contingents  were  formed 
from  the  Volunteer  regiments ;  troops  of 
yeomanry  were  raised  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  country  gentlemen,  men  of 
business,  clerks,  mechanics,  donned  the 
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khaki  and  shouldered  the  rifle  ;  in  South 
Africa  every  man  who  could  sit  a  horse 
and  fire  a  carbine  rallied  to  the  flag  ;  from 
other  Colonies  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  offered  assistance,  grate- 
fully accepted  on  a  small  scale,  there 
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came  renewed  offers  of  more  liberal  help. 
Within  a  few  weeks  arrangements  were 
made  which  covered  the  route  to  the 
Cape  with  transports  and  ensured  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  reinforcements.  Mean- 
while Methuen  on  the  Modder  and  Gatacre 
on  the  Cape  frontier  held  their  ground  and 
waited,  and  Buller  on  the  Tugela  prepared 
for  another  attempt  to  relieve  Lady- 
smith.  This  he  made  on  the  loth  of 
January,  with  nineteen  thousand  infantry, 
three  thousand  cavalry,  and  sixty  guns. 
Crossing  the  river  at  Potgeiters  Drift  on 


the  i8th,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
the  Boer  position  by  a  flank  attack,  he 
found  the  enemy  in  occupation  of  a  ridge 
which  barred  the  way  to  I,adysmith.  High 
above  the  ridge  was  an  eminence  known 
as  Spion  Kop.  On  the  night  of  the  22nd 
a  strong  force  of  in- 
fantry was  sent  to 
seize  it.  Toiling  up- 
wards, over  terribly 
broken  ground,  they 
made  the  ascent — 
some  two  thousand 
feet — just  before  day- 
break, and  the  Boers 
at  that  point  hastily 
left  their  trenches. 
But  our  men  found 
themselves  under  a 
cross  fire  and  hemmed 
about  by  Boer  rifle- 
men, without  room 
themselves  to  extend 
and  take  cover,  and 
soon  exposed  to  Boer 
cannon,  which  our 
own  artillery  in  the 
plain  below  could  not 
locate  and  silence. 
Reinforcements  were 
sent  up  the  hill,  but  no  artillery  ;  and 
without  guns  the  position  could  not  be 
defended.  The  infantry  held  it  all  day, 
suffering  terribly.  By  nightfall  fifteen 
hundred  dead  and  wounded  lay  on  the 
Kop.  Colonel  Thorneycroft,  who  com- 
manded, and  had  been  badly  wounded, 
gave  the  order  to  retire ;  the  sorely 
tried  infantry  straggled  down  the  hillside, 
and  General  Buller's  army  made  an 
orderly  retreat  across  the  river. 

Other    reinforcements    having    arrived, 
General  Buller  on  the  5th  of  February 
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moved  his  army  out  once  more,  and  after 
a  feigned  attack  upon  the  Brakfontein 
ridge,  seized  a  position  at  Vaal  Krantz ;  but 
here  again  he  found  himself  in  difficulties, 
and,  ordering  a  retirement,  returned  to 
camp.  Meanwhile,  the  Boers  were  press- 
ing lyadysmith  still 
more  hardly.  Pro- 
visions and  ammuni- 
tion were  running  low, 
disease  was  rife,  relief 
had  failed  not  once 
but  thrice,  and  sur- 
render was  passing 
from  a  possibility  to  a 
prospective  certainty. 
Significant  messages 
came  by  heliograph 
from  the  beleagured 
town,  and  General 
Buller  addressed  him- 
self once  more  to  his 
task.  By  the  middle 
of  the  month  he  had 
manreuvred  for  an 
attack  on  the  Boer 
left,  and  after  some 
fighting  had  gained 
ridges  which  opened 
a  way  to  the  town. 
The  Boer  resistance  had  greatly  weak- 
ened ;  many  thousands  of  Free  Staters 
had  left  to  oppose  I^ord  Roberts  ;  those 
who  remained  fought  but  one  severe 
action — that  at  Pieter's  Hill  on  the  27th, 
where  we  lost  six  hundred  killed  and 
wounded — and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
outflanked.  On  the  28th  Dundonald's 
cavalry  rode  into  I/adysmith,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  March  Buller's  army  passed  through 
the  lines  of  the  gallant  men  who  for  118 
days  had^borne  the  physical  suffering  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  siege,  and  who  had 


fought  valiantly,  to  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives.  But  enteric  had  proved 
more  deadly  than  the  Boer  shells. 
The  Boer  army  melted  away  from  the 
heights  as  Buller  advanced,  and  the 
inferior  mobility  of  the  British  cavalry 


THE  DEVONS'  CAMP.  LADYSMITH. 

made  further  pursuit  of  the  commandos 
of  little  profit. 

The  rejoicings  in  England  at  the  relief 
of  lyadysmith  were  tempered  by  a  recog- 
nition of  the  narrowness  of  the  town's 
escape,  and  the  disasters  and  difficulties 
that  had  attended  the  war  in  Natal.  In 
the  meantime  lyord  Roberts  had  accom- 
plished the  relief  of  Kimberley  (i5th  of 
February),  and  •  compelled  Cronje,  with 
some  four  thousand  Boers,  to  surrender 
at  Paardeberg.  On  the  I2th  of  February, 
with  thirty-three  thousand  horse  and  foot 
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and  ninety-eight  guns,  he  got  upon 
Cronje's  flank,  and  on  the  i6th  harried 
him  towards  the  Modder  river,  using  his 
cavalry  so  as  to  head  of!  his  retreat  upon 
Bloemfontein.  He  caught  him  in  the 
Paardeberg  drift,  and  there  Cronje  en- 
trenched himself  and  stood  savagely  at  bay. 
On  Sunday,  the  i8th,  Lord  Kitchener 
ordered  an  attack ;  but  the  conditions 
were  in  no  way  dissimilar  to  those  at 
Magersfontein,  the  Boer  trenches  com- 


manding the  open  ground  that  had  to  be 
crossed.  The  assault  was  an  error  which 
cost  us  eleven  hundred  casualties,  and  on 
Ivord  Roberts'  arrival  at  the  scene  the 
next  morning  other  tactics  were  employed 
and  the  position  continuously  shelled, 
the  cordon  of  riflemen  being  meanwhile 
tightened.  During  the  night  of  the  26th 
the  Gordons  and  the  Canadian  infantry 
secured  for  themselves  entrenched  posi- 
tions which  commanded  the  Boer  lines. 
Then  the  indomitable  Cronje  hoisted  the 
white  flag.  The  anniversary  of  Majuba 
day  was  celebrated  by  the  first  sub- 
stantial victory  over  a  Boer  force. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Lord  Roberts  set 
out  for  Bloemfontein,  and  after  minor 
engagements  at  Poplar  Grove  and  Drie- 
fontein,  entered  that  city  without  resist- 
ance on  the  I3th.  The  strategic  effect  of 
this  rapid  march  was  to  relieve  the  Boer 
pressure  on  the  north  of  Cape  Colony  and 
enable  the  troops  there  to  join  hands  with 
the  main  army.  Buller  remained  inactive 
in  Natal.  For  a  moment  the  interest  shifted 
from  the  war  to  diplomacy.  Prior  to  Pre- 
sident Steyn's  flight  from  Bloemfontein 
he  and  Mr.  Kruger  sent  a  joint  dispatch 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  the  6th  of  March. 
The  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  it  said, 
made  it  necessary  for  both  belligerents 
dispassionately  to  ask  themselves,  as  in 
the  sight  of  the  Triune  God,  for  what  they 
were  fighting,  and  whether  the  aim 
justified  all  this  appalling  misery  and 
devastation.  It  placed  in  the  forefront 
a  denial  of  any  purpose  to  undermine 
Her  Majesty's  authority  in  South  Africa, 
and  set  up  an  independent  administration  ; 
the  war  was  undertaken  and  continued 
only  to  secure  "  the  incontestable  inde- 
pendence of  both  Republics  as  sovereign 
international  States."  and  to  obtain  the 
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assurance  that  those  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Republics  in  the  war  should  suffer  no  harm 
in  person  or  property.  On  these  con- 
ditions alone  were  the  Presidents  "  desir- 
ous of  seeing  peace  re-established."  If 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
Republics,  then  "  there  is  nothing  left 
to  us  and  to  our  people  but  to  persevere 
to  the  end  in  the  course  already  begun,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  pre-eminence 
of  the  British  Empire,  conscious  that 
that  God  Who  lighted  the  inextinguishable 
fire  of  the  love  of  freedom  in  our  hearts 
and  those  of  our  fathers,  will  not  forsake 
us,  but  will  accomplish  His  work  in  us 
and  in  our  descendants." 

Ivord  Salisbury,  however,  who  by  this 
time    had   ceased   to   have    apprehen- 
sions of  foreign  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the   Boers,  remained   unmoved   by 
these   specious     appeals,      and     in    a 
cogent  and  masterly  dispatch  reviewed 
the    origin    of    the    war,    recalled   the 
circumstances  of    the   "  insulting  ulti- 
matum   and    the   invasion   of    British 
territories,"  and  declared  that  the  British 
Government    would  no   longer    acquiesce 
in  the    continued    existence  of   the    Re- 
publics.   He  left  the  door  open  for  sub- 
mission,  but  shut  and  bolted  it  against 
any    disputation    about    the    Suzerainty. 
The  war,  therefore,  went  on.     But  for  six 
weeks  Lord  Roberts'  army  lay  at  Bloem- 
fontein  to  recuperate,  its  chief  difficulties 
being  lack  of  horses  and  an  outbreak   of 
enteric.    The  Boers  meanwhile  were  active 
and  had  some  successes.    At  Sanna's  Post 
a  column  under  Colonel  Broadwood  blun- 
dered into   a  clever   ambuscade,   and   in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  lost  thirty 
officers    and    five     hundred    men,    seven 


twelve-pounder  guns,  a  hundred  wagons 
and  stores.  Four  days  later  five  companies 
of  infantry  surrendered  at  Reddersberg, 
and  General  Gatacre,  who  had  put  them 
there,  and  whose  command  had  been 
unfortunate  from  the  first,  was  sent  home 
for  other  employment.  The  whole  country- 
side was  alive  with  Boer  commandos, 
who  showed  a  mobility,  a  vigilance  and 
an  audacity  that  made  Lord  Roberts' 
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position  in  the  heart  of  the  Free  State 
one  of  doubtful  security.  By  movements 
in  force,  however,  Lord  Roberts  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  country  to  the  south-west 
of  Bloemfontein,  preparatory  to  an 
advance  to  Pretoria.  The  period  of  wait- 
ing was  relieved  in  England  by  the  news 
that  columns  were  successfully  operating 
for  raising  the  siege  of  Mafeking,  which 
under  Colonel  Baden-Powell  had  stoutly 
resisted  a  close  Boer  investment  since 
October.  On  Sunday,  the  i6th  of  May, 
the  news  came  that  the  town  had  been 
relieved.  The  popular  rejoicings  in  Eng- 
land would  have  been  appropriate  for  a 
victory  such  as  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo. 
The  imagination  of  the  people  had  been 
impressed  by  the  duration  of  the  invest- 
ment, the  gallantry  of  the  little  garrison, 
the  cheery  optimism  of  its  resourceful 
commander ;  and  in  London  on  the 
following  night  the  populace  went  into 
a  delirium  of  self -congratulation.  The 
scenes  gave  a  new  verb  to  the  language, 
and  "  to  maffick  "  came  into  common  use. 
While  the  democracy  was  shouting  itself 
hoarse,  Lord  Roberts  with  an  army  of 
50,000  was  entering  the  Transvaal,  the 
commandos  falling  back  and  away  from 


him  as  his  columns  swarmed  over  the 
veld.  Contemporaneously,  Buller  left 
Natal  behind  him  on  a  northward  march. 
After  an  eight  days'  halt  at  Kroonstad, 
Lord  Roberts  resumed  his  advance,  until, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  the  army  came  within 
sight  of  the  smokeless  chimneys  of  the 
Rand.  There  was  some  fighting  at  Dorn- 
kop,  but  the  enemy  failed  to  defend  the 
capital.  They  had  removed  the  guns  from 
the  forts,  and  taken  up  a  position  beyond 
the  town.  This  they  held  but  half- 
heartedly when  it  was  attacked,  and  on 
the  5th  of  June  Lord  Roberts  saw  his 
army  pass  before  him  in  review-order 
through  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  capital.  That  day  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  in  Pretoria.  Botha's  army 
occupied  a  position  within  fifteen  miles. 
From  this  he  was  expelled  after  a  hard 
fight,  known  as  the  battle  of  Diamond 
Hill.  The  main  Boer  army  was  out- 
manoeuvred and  late  in  August  retreated 
eastward.  On  the  ist  of  September, 
1900,  Lord  Roberts  issued  a  proclamation 
incorporating  che  territory  of  the  two 
Republics  into  the  British  Empire.  Sub- 
sequent events,  culminating  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  are  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 
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THE  war  was  far  from  over  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  Boer 
Republics.  Lord  Roberts  had 
taken  Pretoria  because  the  Boers  had 
been  too  astute  to  defend  it,  and  had 
slipped  through  a  gap  in  his  envelop- 
ing forces.  There  were  indeed  three 
considerable  Boer  armies  in  the  field, 
the  largest,  with  Mr.  Kruger,  whose  seat 
of  government  was  a  railway  carriage 
on  the  Machadodorp  line,  in  the  east  ; 
another  at  lyaing's  Nek,  and  another  in 
the  north-east  of  Orange  River  Colony. 
Meanwhile,  lyord  Roberts'  army  was 
exhausted  by  its  long  march,  the  horses 
were  worn  out,  the  supply  of  remounts 
failed,  and  an  outbreak  of  enteric  did 
serious  damage.  Though  the  British  forces 
immensely  outnumbered  the  Boers,  they 
could  do  little  for  many  weeks  against  the 
agile  and  elusive  enemy.  North  of  the 
Tugela  Sir  Redvers  Buller  remained  im- 
mobile for  a  long  period.  The  Boer 
situation  was  still  far  from  desperate  in 
a  military  sense.  Indeed,  it  improved  as 
time  passed,  though  the  improvement  was 
but  temporary,  owing  to  the  dash  and 
genius  of  De  Wet,  who  proved  himself  a 
redoubtable  guerilla  leader.  His  first 
great  exploit  was  to  swoop  down  upon  a 


body  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  at  I^indley 
and  then  to  cut  lyord  Roberts'  communi- 
cations near  Kroonstad,  destroy  the  rail- 
way lines  and  telegraph,  and  pick  up  a 
Militia  battalion  of  Derbyshires,  near  the 
Rhenoster.  L-ord  Methuen,  with  many 
thousands,  toiled  after  this  ubiquitous  Boer 
in  vain,  and  for  more  than  a  year  De  Wet 
raced  the  British  columns  up  and  down 
the  country.  There  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  Boers  in  the  field,  while 
our  own  forces  numbered  over  two  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
a  connected  narrative  of  the  criss-cross 
movements  of  the  pursuing  columns.  By 
June  Buller  moved  northward.  In  July 
the  British  on  the  Crocodile  River,  eighteen 
miles  from  Pretoria,  suffered  a  reverse,  a 
body  of  Scots  Greys  and  Lincolns  being 
captured,  the  casualties  amounting  to 
several  hundred.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  number  of  men  at  and  near 
Pretoria  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent 
— or  were  not  sent — in  time  to  prevent 
this  humiliation.  But  the  disaster  was 
set  off  by  a  Boer  repulse  at  the  hands  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller ;  while  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  our  columns  hemmed  in  a 
commando  under  Prinsloo,  and  compelled 
4,300  men  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
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But  De  Wet  managed  to  escape,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  was  sent  down  from  Pretoria 
to  conduct  the  operations  against  him. 
The  combined  operations  by  Lord  Roberts 
and  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  north  and  east, 
were  so  far  successful  that  Mr.  Kruger 
had  to  abandon  his  seat  of  government 
on  the  Delagoa  railway  line  and  hide 
himself  at  Nelspruit.  Making  his  way  to 
Louren9o  Marques,  he  boarded  a  steamer 
for  Europe.  Lord  Roberts  issued  a 
Proclamation  in  Dutch  and  English  on 
the  1 3th  of  September  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

"  The  late  President  Kruger,  with  Reitz 
and  the  archives  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier 
and  arrived  at  Louren9o  Marques  with  a 
view  to  sailing  for  Europe  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  Kruger  has  formally  resigned  the  posi- 
tion he  held  as  President  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  thus  severing  his  official 
connection  with  the  Transvaal. 

"  Mr.  Kruger 's  action  shows  how  hope- 
less, in  his  opinion,  is  the  war  which  has 
now  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
his  desertion  of  the  Boer  cause  should 
make  it  clear  to  his  fellow-burghers  that 
it  is  useless  for  them  to  continue  the 
struggle  any  longer. 

"  It  is  probably  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  that  nearly  15,000  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  are  now  prisoners  of  war,  not 
one  of  whom  will  be  released  until 
those  now  in  arms  against  us  surrender 
unconditionally. 

"  The  burghers  must  by  this  time  be 
cognisant  of  the  fact  that  no  intervention 
on  their  behalf  can  come  from  any  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and,  further,  that  the 
British  Empire  is  determined  to  complete 
the  work  which  has  already  cost  so  many 


valuable  lives,  and  to  carry  to  its  conclu- 
sion the  war  declared  against  her  by  the 
late  Governments  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State,  a  war  to  which  there 
can  be  but  one  ending. 

"  If  any  further  doubts  remain  in  the 
minds  of  the  burghers  as  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  intentions,  they  should  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  permanent  manner  in  which 
the  country  is  gradually  being  occupied 
by  Her  Majesty's  forces  and  by  the  issue 
of  the  Proclamations  signed  by  me  on 
the  24th  May  and  ist  Stepember,  1900, 
annexing  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
South  African  Republic  respectively  in 
the  name  of  Her  Majesty. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out,  that  except  in  the  small  area  occupied 
by  the  Boer  army  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  Commandant-General  Botha,  the 
war  is  degenerating,  and  has  degenerated, 
into  operations  carried  on  in  an  irregular 
and  irresponsible  manner,  and  in  very 
many  cases  by  insignificant  bodies  of  men. 
I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  to  Her 
Majesty's  Army  in  South  Africa  if  I 
neglected  to  use  every  means  in  my  power 
to  bring  such  irregular  warfare  to  an  early 
conclusion.  The  means  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  adopt  are  those  which  the  customs 
of  war  prescribe  as  being  applicable  to 
such  cases  ;  they  are  ruinous  to  the  coun- 
try, entail  endless  suffering  on  the  burghers 
and  their  families  ;  and  the  longer  this 
guerilla  warfare  continues  the  more  vigor- 
ously must  they  be  enforced." 

Meanwhile,  the  public  mind  in  England 
had  been  sorely  disturbed  by  an  indict- 
ment of  the  competence  of  the  military 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  provision- 
ing of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  The  Times, 
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established  a  conclusion,  which  he  thus 
expressed  : — "  There  were  no  military 
exigencies  really  involved  that  could 
necessitate,  there  were  none  so  pressing 
that  they  could  excuse  the  sufferings  and 


among  three  hundred  and  sixteen  patients, 
that  the  hospital  staff  had  been  reduced 
by  one-half,  that  there  were  no  nurses 
other  than  an  insufficient  number  of 
privates,  and  that  the  sick  were  but 
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horrors  to  which  our  sick  and  wounded 
were  subjected  at  this  time  and  place." 
The  place  in  question  was  a  field-hospital 
outside  Bloemfontein.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
found  that  for  ten  weeks  the  tents  were 
overcrowded  with  typhoid  cases,  that 
there  were  no  beds  or  mattresses,  that 
there  were  only  seventy-four  stretchers 


partially  attended,  and  suffered  need- 
lessly. 

Lord  Roberts  was  asked  by  the  Govern- 
ment whether  the  criticisms  were  justified, 
and  instructed  to  spare  no  expense  in  the 
mitigation  of  suffering.  His  official  reply 
admitted  a  breakdown  :— 

"  I  was  deeply  distressed  at  being  un- 
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able  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  sick  on  our  first  arrival  at  Kroonstad  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  amount 
of  suffering  is  inseparable  from  the  rapid 
advance  of  a  large  army  in  the  enemy's 
country,  when  railway  communication  has 
been  destroyed  ;  and  such  suffering  would 
have  been  enormously  increased  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the 
medical  authorities  made  the  best  of  the 
very  scanty  accommodation  available  at 
a  place  little  larger  than  an  ordinary 
English  village.  Since  leaving  Kroonstad 
we  have  had  no  difficulty  about  our  sick 
and  wounded ;  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  sick,  and  we  have  found 
ample  accommodation  for  them  and  the 
wounded  both  here  and  at  Johannesburg. 
Sir  William  MacCormac  and  Mr.  [now  Sir] 
Frederick  Treves  have  stated  publicly  their 
experience  of  the  medical  arrangements  in 
South  Africa,  and  I  submit  that  their 
evidence  is  more  reliable  than  that  of 
Burdett-Coutts,  to  whom  I  would  have 
explained  what  our  difficulties  were  at 
Kroonstad  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  call  upon  me." 

"Is  it  true,"  asked  Lord  L,ansdowne, 
"  that  in  cases  requiring  careful  nursing 
and  treatment  the  proportion  of  deaths 
has  been  unusually  high  ?  Can  we  do  any- 
thing now  to  mitigate  the  evil,  if  it  exists  ? 
Shall  we  send  more  nurses  ?  " 

This  message  drew  from  Lord  Roberts 
a  full  statement  of  the  case  : — 

"  As  regards  hospitals  at  the  base,  before 
leaving  Cape  Town  I  personally  assured 
myself  that  the  arrangements  were  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  I  have  not  heard 
since  any  complaints  about  them.  When 
we  arrived  at  Bloemfontein  we  had  an 
abnormal  number  of  sick,  due  no  doubt 
not  only  to  the  peculiarly  exhausting 


nature  of  the  march,  but  also  to  the 
terrible  insanitary  conditions  of  our  camp 
at  Paardeberg,  where  the  only  water 
available  for  drinking  purposes  flowed 
down  from  the  Boer  camp  a  mile  and  a 
half  higher  up  the  river,  which  was 
crowded  with  dead  animals  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  We  also  had  a  consider- 
able number  of  wounded  after  the  fight 
on  the  loth  of  March.  To  hastily  impro- 
vise accommodation  at  Bloemfontein  for 
such  a  large  number,  which  gradually 
increased  up  to  2,000  before  I  left  that 
town,  was  no  easy  task.  Owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  our  march  from  the  Modder 
no  tents  could  be  carried  with  the  force, 
and  none  were  available  until  our  railway 
communication  with  Cape  Colony  had 
been  restored.  As  soon  as  I  could  arrange 
for  such  supplies  being  placed  at  Bloem- 
fontein as  were  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  force,  I  ordered  up  tents 
and  all  necessary  appliances  for  the  sick, 
nurses,  more  doctors,  and  more  hospitals. 
Bloemfontein  is  not  a  large  town,  but  all 
suitable  public  buildings,  schools,  &c.,  were 
made  into  hospitals.  I  constantly  visited 
these,  and  after  a  very  short  time  they 
were,  I  considered,  in  good  order  and  not 
overcrowded. 

"  To  give  some  idea  of  the  pressure  at 
Bloemfontein,  I  would  state  that  from  the 
date  of  our  arrival  there  on  March  13 
until  two  or  three  days  ago,  or  in  a  little 
more  than  three  months,  there  have  been 
approximately  6,369  admissions  from 
enteric  fever  alone.  Of  these  1,370  died, 
giving  a  mortality  of  21  per  cent.  Nu- 
merous cases  which  were  returned  as  simple 
continued  fever  have  no  doubt  been  cases 
of  slight  enteric  ;  this  would  much  reduce 
the  percentage  of  mortality.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  21  per  cent,  of  enteric  cases 
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is  an  abnormal  rate  of  mortality  in  civil 
hospitals  in  peace  time  in  tropical  climes, 
if  so  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  abnormal 
conditions  which  obtained  at  Bloemfontein 
owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  men 
when  admitted  to  hospital,  and  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  next 
place  we  had  to  form  a  hospital  at  was 
Kroonstad,  128  miles  distant,  and  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  disposal  of 
the  sick  there  I  have  already  fully  explained 
in  my  telegram.  After  Kroonstad  we 
established  no  permanent  hospital  until 
we  reached  Johannesburg,  137  miles 
further  on.  There  we  had  considerably 
less  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  com- 


pared with  Kroonstad,  owing  to 
the  large  civil  hospital  in  exist- 
ence there,  in  which  a  number  of 
our  sick  and  wounded  were  ac- 
commodated, and  to  the  fact  that 
several  suitable  buildings  were 
available.  I  visited  Johannesburg 
two  days  ago  and  found  the 
medical  arrangements  in  fair 
order.  At  Pretoria,  though  a 
much  smaller  place  than  Johannes- 
burg, we  have  managed  to  make 
the  sick  comfortable  in  the  various 
local  hospitals,  and  by  utilising 
certain  public  buildings.  Had  our 
line  of  rail  not  been  so  frequently 
interrupted  we  should  ere  this 
have  had  here  a  number  of  tents, 
with  spare  doctors  and  nurses, 
who  left  Bloemfontein  some  days 
ago,  but  have  been  delayed  by 
the  rail  being  cut." 

There  was  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr. 
Balfour  made  a  defence.  But 
there  was  the  fact  that  either 
I,ord  Roberts  had  moved  too  fast  for 
the  medical  corps  and  transport  to  keep 
pace  with  him  or  the  medical  corps 
and  transport  had  moved  too  slowly,  and 
proved  itself  unequal  to  its  work.  Eventu- 
ally a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed, 
which  at  length  issued  a  report  wherein 
they  condemned  the  War  Office  unspar- 
ingly. "  The  military  and  medical  au- 
thorities," read  the  Committee's  finding, 
"  certainly  never  anticipated  when  this 
war  became  probable  that  it  would  be  of 
the  magnitude  it  has  since  attained.  The 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  was  wholly 
insufficient  in  staff  and  equipment  for 
such  a  war,  and  it  was  not  so  constituted 
as  to  have  means  provided  by  which  its 
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staff  could  be  very  materially  enlarged, 
or  its  deficiencies  promptly  made  good." 
They  reported  that  throughout  the  cam- 
paign there  was  a  deficiency  of  necessary 
articles,  the  need  of  which  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen,  and  they  condemned  the 
organisation  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  though  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
zeal  of  officers  and  men.  It  was  evident 
that  the  corps  was  wholly  insufficient  in 
numbers  and  equipment,  and  that  in  this 
respect  we  were  again  unpre- 
pared for  war.  But  they  con- 
cluded in  softer  terms  : — - 
"  These  evils  were  serious, 
and  ought  not  to  be  mini- 
mised. But,  in  concluding 
our  report,  we  desire  to  say 
that  in  our  judgment,  re- 
viewing the  campaign  as  a 
whole,  it  has  not  been  one 
where  it  can  properly  be  said 
that  the  medical  and  hospital 
arrangements  have  broken 
down.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  scandal 
with  regard  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded ;  no 
general  or  widespread  neglect 
of  patients,  or  indifference  to 
their  suffering.  And  all  wit- 
nesses of  experience  in  other 
wars  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  view  that,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  in  no  campaign 
have  the  sick  and  wounded 
been  so  well  looked  after  as 
they  have  been  in  this." 

Another  question  which 
excited  much  attention  at 
home  was  the  treatment  of 
rebels,  ofx  whom  there  were 
about  10,000  in  the  British 


districts  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony. 
They  had  incurred  the  death  penalty. 
The  Cape  Ministry,  then  under  Mr. 
Schreiner,  who  had  striven  hard  to 
avert  the  war,  advised  the  selection  of 
prominent  rebels  for  trial  and  a  policy  of 
extreme  clemency  generally.  Their  argu- 
ment was  that  there  was  urgent  need 
to  unite  the  white  population,  and  that 
clemency  would  have  a  good  effect  in  the 
future,  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  popula- 
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tion  of  the  Colony  having  remained  loyal. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  quite  agree. 
Justice  to  the  loyal  required  that  rebellion 
could  not  be  indulged  in  with  impunity. 
He  divided  the  rebels  into  six  categories, 
and  required  that  means  should  be  found 
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for  dealing  effectually  with  each.  The 
enumeration  was  :— "  (i)  The  ringleaders 
and  promoters  ;  (2)  Those  who  have  com- 
mitted outrages  or  looted  the  property  of 
their  loyal  fellow  subjects  ;  (3)  Those  who 
have  committed  acts  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  civilised  warfare,  such  as  abuse 
of  the  white  flag,  firing  on  hospitals,  &c. 
There  remain  (4)  Those  who,  though  not 
guilty  of  either  of  those  offences,  have 


openly  and  willingly  waged  war  against 
Her  Majesty's  forces  ;  (5)  Those  who  con- 
fined themselves  to  aiding  Her  Majesty's 
enemies  by  giving  information  or  furnishing 
provisions ;  and  (6)  Those  who  can 
satisfactorily  prove  that  they  acted  under 
compulsion.  In  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  distinction  ought  to 
be,  if  possible,  drawn  be- 
tween these  different  classes." 
The  Cape  Ministry  could  not 
agree  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  and  resigned.  A  new 
Ministry,  under  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  passed  a  Treason  Bill, 
which  provided  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  ringleaders  and 
those  held  in  gaol,  and  dis- 
franchisement  for  five  years 
for  rebels  who  had  returned 
to  their  farms  ;  but  this  ex- 
ceedingly mild  treatment  was 
not  enforced  with  rigour  and, 
as  events  proved,  the  rebels 
in  the  main  escaped  punish- 
ment. 

Yet  another  subject  which 
vexed  the  public  mind  was 
the  condition  of  the  Boer 
concentration  camps.  One 
of  the  effects  of  the  war  was 
to  produce  a  great  homeless 
The  young  and  able-bodied 
men  were  in  the  field  against  us,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  left  by  the 
fighting  men  to  shift  for  themselves.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  they  managed 
to  do  this  fairly  well ;  but  when  the  war 
degenerated  to  the  guerilla  stage,  and  it 
became  necessary  —  more  or  less  —  to 
destroy  the  farmhouses  from  which  the 
guerillas  drew  their  supplies  and  where 
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they  found  shelter,  the  British  authorities 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  leaving  the 
non-combatant  population  to  its  fate  or 
undertaking  its  maintenance.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  denounced  the 
destruction  of  farmhouses  and  the  de- 
vastation of  the 
country  as  "  methods 
of  barbarism  "  ;  but 
it  seems  clear  that 
in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  demolition 
of  the  buildings  was 
an  act  of  military 
necessity.  In  any 
case,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment accepted 
the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the 
homeless  population 
and  those  whom  the 
war  had  made  desti- 
tute, and  shepherded 
them  in  what  became 
known  as  concentra- 
tion camps,  feeding 
and  maintaining 
them  there  in  such 
rude  comfort  as  was 
possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was 
a  magnificent  act  of 
humanitarian  policy, 
unique  in  the  history 

of  war,  and,  from  the  strictly  military  point 
of  view,  undesirable,  for  it  enabled  the  fight- 
ing remnant  to  hold  out  longer  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Why  should 
they  surrender  so  long  as  they  had  a 
cartridge  left  and  could  get  provision  for 
man  and  horse,  seeing  that  the  enemy 
maintained-  their  wives  and  children  and 
the  old  people  ?  The  marvel  is  not  that 


the  camps  were  lacking  in  comfort  and 
were  defective  in  management,  but  that 
they  existed  at  all.  The  needs  of  the  Army 
absorbed  all  the  organising  ability  there 
was  in  the  country.  An  adequate  staff 
could  not  be  spared  for  the  camps,  and  it 
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was  at  times  impracticable  to  supply  them 
with  more  than  necessary  supplies.  The 
people  in  the  camps  also  were  dispirited 
and  lacking  in  self-help,  and  they  com- 
prised the  most  ignorant  section  of  the 
farming  population.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
difficulties  arose  in  the  management, 
and  the  mortality,  especially  among 
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infants,  was  deplorably  high.  Among 
the  visitors  to  the  country  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Pretoria  was  Miss  Hobhouse, 
who  went  there  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
women  and  children  in  South  Africa. 
Her  report  gave  a  doleful  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  camps.  The  water  was  bad  ; 
there  was  overcrowding ;  the  sanitation 
was  bad  ;  the  food  was  monotonous  ;  the 
constitutions  of  the  women  and  children 
were  being  undermined  ;  the  infant  mor- 
tality was  avoidably  excessive  ;  and  so 
forth.  Miss  Hobhouse  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  (now  Vis- 
count Midleton),  who  had  succeeded  L,ord 
Lansdowne,  a  set  of  recommendations. 
He  promised  attention  so  far  as  military 
exigencies  would  permit.  Miss  Hobhouse 
had  requested  that  access  to  the  camps 
should  be  given  to  six  lady  representatives 
of  English  philanthropic  bodies  ;  but  the 
Government  preferred  to  keep  the  work 
of  remedying  the  defective  organisation  of 
the  camps  in  their  own  hands,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  ladies,  partly  from 
England  and  partly  English  nurses  and 
doctors  at  the  seat  of  war,  to  inspect  and 
report  on  the  camps.  Miss  Hobhouse,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  camps  as 
an  act  of  favour,  applied  for  a  renewal  of 
the  permission,  but  this  was  declined  by 
the  Secretary  for  War,  who  impugned  the 
impartiality  of  her  judgment  and  com- 
plained of  the  controversy  which  her 
reports  and  certain  public  speeches  of 
hers  had  excited.  The  effect  of  these 
incidents  was  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  the  concentration  camps  and  add  to 
the  criticism  to  which  the  Government 
was  exposed.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
possible  to  effect  at  once  an  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  camps,  and  as  the 


summer  months  passed  the  mortality  rate 
grew  higher.  Towards  the  end  of  1901, 
the  larger  camps  were  broken  up  and  a 
beginning  made  in  resettling  the  people 
in  their  ruined  homes,  a  policy  which 
entailed  great  expense  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, which  had  been  taken  over  from 
the  military  authorities  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  lyord  Milner  assuming  the  direction 
of  affairs  from  Pretoria. 

lyord  Roberts  had  returned  to  England 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
had  left  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
guerilla  warfare  to  I^ord  Kitchener,  who 
gradually  secured  the  railways  from  inter- 
ruption by  the  Boer  bands  and,  by  setting 
up  a  system  of  chains  of  blockhouses,  had 
fenced  off  great  areas  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  from  the 
enemy.  But  the  process  took  longer  than 
had  been  expected,  and  within  a  great 
area  the  Boer  commandos  went  hither 
and  thither,  suffering  a  steady  loss  of 
numbers  but  ever  evading  decisive  colli- 
sion with  the  pursuing  British  columns 
which  repeatedly  sought  to  enclose  them, 
and  now  and  again  surprising  and  defeat- 
ing isolated  bodies  of  our  troops.  De  Wet 
showed  on  Christmas  Day,  1901,  that  his 
capacity  for  springing  up  from  nowhere 
was  not  yet  ended;  for  he  surprised  a 
British  column  before  daybreak  at  Twee- 
fontein  and  scored  one  of  his  most  daring 
successes.  There  were  then  in  the  field 
sixty-nine  mobile  columns,  and  ten  thou- 
sand remounts  were  delivered  monthly  in 
South  African  ports.  There  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  with  the  columns 
and  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
horses  and  mules.  In  all,  there  were  over 
three  hundred  thousand  people  engaged, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  war,  for 
whom  supplies  had  to  be  sent  from  outside 
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South  Africa.  Throughout  the  year  there 
had  been  delusive  hopes  of  peace.  At  the 
end  of  February  L/ord  Kitchener  and 
General  Botha  had 
met,  and  had  a 
conversation.  L/ord 
Kitchener  had  laid 
it  down  as  an 
indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  nego- 
tiations that  the 
question  of  inde- 
pendence should 
not  be  discussed 
in  any  way.  At 
the  interview, 
however,  General 
Botha,  who,  said 
Ivord  Kitchener, 
"showed  very 
good  feeling,  tried 
very  hard  for  some 
kind  of  indepen- 
dence." The  nego- 
tiations came  to 
nothing,  however, 
on  the  questions 
of  amnesty  to 
rebels  and  the 
future  Govern- 
ment  of  the 
Colonies.  I,  o  r  d 
Kitchener  seemed 
prepared  to  go 
farther  in  both 
directions  than 
Lord  Milner  and 

the  Government  thought  it  prudent  to  go. 
The  result  was  that  the  war  went  on. 
But  three  points  had  been  brought  into 
relief,  which  showed  the  conditions  on 
which  the^Boers  could  be  induced  to  lay 
down  their  arms — generous  treatment  of 


Cape  rebels,  an  elective  assembly  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  provision  of  money 
to  restart  the  Boer  farmers  in  their  calling. 


GENERAL   LOUIS    BOTHA    EXAMINING    SOME  OF    HIS 
NATIVE   SCOUTS. 


I/ater  in  the  year,  the  situation  seemed  to 
be  ripening  for  a  reopening  of  the  negotia- 
tions, suggestions  of  peace  coming  from 
the  Boers  via  Holland,  where  Mr.  Kruger 
had  found  a  friendly  asylum.  These  were 
noticed  by  L/ord  Rosebery  in  a  famous 
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QUEENSLAND    BUSHMEN    AT   RHENOSTER   KOP. 


speech  at  Chesterfield,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested an  apparently  casual  meeting  of 
two  travellers  in  a  neutral  inn.  But  he 
repudiated  any  notion  of  making  formal 
overtures  to  the  Boers.  That  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  fatal  sign  of  weakness.  What 
he  seemed  to  suggest  was  that  the  terms 
which  Lord  Kitchener  had  outlined  in 
his  negotiations  with  General  Botha  should 
still  be  kept  open.  He  disbelieved  that 
the  Boers  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  independence,  which  was  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  demand  persisted  in  by  the 
ex-President  of  the  Transvaal  and  his 
friends  in  Europe.  "  There  is  not  a  sane 
Boer,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  "  who  does 
not  know  that  his  independence  is  gone 
for  ever."  That  it  had  thus  gone  was 
apparent  to  everyone  outside  what  Lord 


Rosebery  called  "  that  infinite  space  which 
is  now  the  theatre  of  war,"  but  neither 
the  Boers  in  Europe  nor  in  the  field  could 
be  got  to  admit  the  fact.  There  were 
no  opportunities  for  meeting  the  Boer 
generals.  They  themselves  took  good 
care  there  should  be  none,  for  they  slipped 
through  the  tentacles  of  the  British  arnty 
with  astounding  ease.  Within  the  vast 
spaces  ringed  off  by  the  blockhouses, 
which  they  broke  past  and  attacked 
and  raided  the  transports  as  opportunity 
offered,  they  were  isolated  from  the  world. 
No  influences  from  without  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Nothing  but 
the  diminution  of  their  numbers  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  constant  movement  under 
the  harrying  pressure  of  the  sweeping 
columns  served  to  convince  them  that 


LORD    KITCHENER'S    PROCLAMATION 


resistance  could  not  be  for  ever  continued. 
As  that  wear  and  tear  increased  on  both 
sides,  so  did  an  unmistakable  hardness  of 
tone  and  temper.  There  were  individual 
cases  of  downright  savagery,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  strain  was  becoming  un- 
bearable. Naturally,  these  cases  were  far 
more  numerous  on  the  side  which  was  the 
hardest  pressed  and  whose  situation  was 
desperate.  Except  when  moving  in  con- 
siderable masses  under  the  control  of 
trusted  leaders,  the  Boers  who  kept  the 
field  were  often  little  better  than  bandits, 
whose  hate  was  directed  not  less  against 
the  men  of  their  own  race  who  had  sur- 
rendered than  against  the  British  soldiery. 
In  these  circumstances,  Lord  Kitchener, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  issued  a 
Proclamation,  demanding  within  a  given 


date  the  surrender  of  all  leaders  still  in 
the  field,  under  penalty  of  permanent 
banishment  from  South  Africa.  The  pro- 
clamation recited  the  facts  that  the 
machinery  of  administration  and  all  the 
the  towns  and  railways  were  in  British 
possession,  while  thirty-five  thousand 
burghers  were  either  prisoners  of  war  or 
had  voluntarily  submitted,  and  were  living 
peaceably  in  the  towns  or  camps  ;  the 
burghers  still  in  arms  were,  it  said,  few 
in  numbers,  had  lost  almost  all  their  guns 
and  munitions  of  war,  were  devoid  of 
military  organisation  and  unable  to  carry 
on  military  warfare — a  statement  of  facts 
which  De  Wet  and  Botha  contradicted  by 
deeds  on  the  Natal  frontier,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  our  generals  there,  who 
found  that  they  had  all  their  work  cut  out 
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for  them  to  save  Dundee  from  falling  into 
Boer  hands  again.  The  proclamation  was 
aimed  more  particularly  at  the  leaders, 
from  Mr.  Steyn  and  the  generals  down  to 
the  field  cornets.  Could  it  have  been  acted 
upon  it  would  have  meant  lifelong  exclu- 
sion from  the  reconstructive  work  to  be 
done  after  the  peace.  No  severer  measure 
could  have  been  devised  against  men  of 
spirit  and  ability  and  of  intense  patriotism. 
But  the  proclamation  had  no  effect  other 
than  of  exasperating  the  leaders  and 
tightening  their  hold  upon  their  followers. 
The  theory  of  the  British  Cabinet  was  that 
the  commandos  would  disappear  when 
the  proclamation  date  expired  and  that 
the  leaders  would  either  ride  into  the 
British  lines  or  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  ;  but  leaders  and  men  were  made 
of  far  sterner  stuff,  and  there  were  many 
severe  fights  over  a  large  area — furious 
hand-to-hand  fighting  in  some  instances — 
the  Boers  showing  a  ferocious  courage  and 
determination.  It  was  all  pitiably  use- 
less and  could  have  but  one  end,  for  by 
death  in  battle,  capture  and  desertions 
the  Boer  columns  were  steadily  worn  away. 
But  even  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
some  nine  thousand  war-hardened  fighting 
men  against  us,  whose  spirit  was  appa- 
rently unbreakable.  These  were  re-in- 
forced  in  uncertain  numbers  by  Dutch 
from  the  north  of  Cape  Colony,  who  would 
leave  their  farms  for  a  spell  and  take  a 
hand  in  the  war,  sometimes  under  the 
compulsion  of  Boer  raiding  parties.  With 
the  opening  of  1902,  Lord  Kitchener 
organised  another  of  those  "  great  drives," 
each  of  which  had  been  expected  to  close 
the  war.  "  Do  not  fidget  about  negotia- 
tions," Lord  Milner  told  the  Johannes- 
burgers.  "  It  is  no  use  to  threaten,  no  use 
to  wheedle.  The  only  thing  is  imperturb- 


ably  to  squeeze."  But  when  the  squeezing 
columns  were  set  in  motion,  the  com- 
mandos slid  past  them.  Thereafter  there 
was  a  lull  while  the  columns  recovered 
from  their  exertions.  On  the  7th  of 
March  General  Lord  Methuen  was  moving 
with  twelve  hundred  troops  and  five  guns 
and  a  convoy  from  Vryburg.  Delarey 
sprang  upon  it,  routed  the  mounted 
infantry — raw  levies  from  home — shot 
down  the  gunners,  isolated  Lord  Methuen 
with  a  body  of  his  troops,  and  compelled 
him  and  them  to  surrender.  Lord  Methuen 
was  wounded  during  the  attack.  So  far 
from  the  war  being  over  here  was  a  dis- 
tinguished British  general  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  defeated  a  con- 
siderable force  of  all  arms  with  very 
heavy  loss,  and  at  little  expense  to  him- 
self. With  admirable  chivalry,  Delarey 
handed  Lord  Methuen  over  to  the  British, 
sending  him  into  Klerksdorp  under  escort 
with  an  explanation  that  he  had  not  the 
means  to  give  the  wounded  captive  proper 
surgical  care.  The  mishap  caused  intense 
disappointment  at  home,  but  General 
Delarey 's  courtesy,  though  not  free  from 
irony,  had  a  great  effect  in  predisposing 
men's  minds  to  peace,  on  whatever  terms 
short  of  the  restoration  of  Boer  independ- 
ence. At  this  time  Lord  Kitchener  was  in 
touch  with  the  Boer  leaders,  and  though 
he  kept  his  columns  incessantly  on  the 
move  in  the  hope  of  running  the  com- 
mandos down,  and  day  by  day  picked  up 
handfuls  of  Boers  here  and  there,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  formal  negotiations. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  members  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  rode  into 
Pretoria  from  Middleburg  under  a  flag 
of  truce.  Their  desire,  was  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  Orange  River 
"  Government,"  from  whom  they  had 
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long  been  separated  by  the  British 
forces.  That  either  region  had  a  govern- 
ment of  any  sort  was  not  altogether  a 
fiction.  Mr.  Steyn,  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  was  still  in  the 


CAPTURE    OF   A    BOER   IN    BRITISH  UNIFORM. 

field.  He  had  never  given  up  his  office  ; 
his  generals  and  Ministers  were  still  with 
him,  and  his  authority  and  theirs  was 
recognised  by  the  commandos.  Mr. 
Kruger,  on  his  departure  for  Europe,  which 
was  less  a  flight  from  capture  than  a 
mission  to  Powers  hostile  to  England,  had 
appointed  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  Acting- 


President,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz  was  still 
State  Secretary.  Facilities  were  given  by 
Lord  Kitchener  to  the  Transvaal  "  Govern- 
ment "  to  open  up  communications  with 
the  allied  "  Government,"  and  the 
"  Government "  left  for 
Kroonstad,  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  Meanwhile 
Generals  Delarey  and  De 
Wet,  whose  forces  had 
met  with  somewhat  severe 
punishment,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  into  Klerksdorp  with 
a  message  that  they  wished 
to  come  in.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  due  honours 
and  quartered  in  the  town, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Transvaal  "  Governments  " 
there  was  a  long  conference. 
Clearly  a  change  had  come 
over  the  mind  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet.  All  these 
persons  had  been  perman- 
ently banished  from  South 
Africa  as  from  the  I5th  of 
the  preceding  September. 
The  determination  of  the 
Government  then  had  been 
to  beat  down  the  Boer  resist- 
ance. There  were  to  be  no 
negotiations  —  nothing  but 
"  imperturbable  "  squeez- 
ing until  the  last  fighting 
Boer  was  gripped.  What 
new  influence  had  been  at  work  compel- 
ling L,ord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  thus  moderate  their  tone  of  implac- 
able resolution  ?  Whose  influence  was 
it  which,  in  effect,  took  the  diplomacy 
of  the  war  at  this  stage  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  whose  diplomacy  had  failed  to 
avert  the  war  and  transferred  it  to  the 
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man  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  war,  and  whose  willingness 
to  make  peace  had  been  strongly  mani- 
fested in  the  earlier  negotiations  with 
General  Botha  ?  Not  improbably  it  was 
that  of  King  Edward  him- 
self. Preparations  for  the 
Coronation  were  approach- 
ing completion.  The  nation 
had  wearied  of  the  war, 
had  been  humiliated  by 
its  prolongation,  and  the 
unending  stories  of  small 
reverses.  It  had  learned 
to  respect  the  Boer  people 
and  admire  the  stubborn 
tenacity  of  the  righting 
remnant  and  the  often 
brilliant  generalship  of  the 
leaders.  The  Coronation 
was  to  be  an  Imperial 
event  and  spectacle,  and  it 
was  most  desirable  that  the 
festivities  should  not  be 
marred  by  war  within  the 
Empire.  A  Sovereign  who 
in  these  circumstances 
would  not  intervene  and 
press  his  Ministers  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
either  themselves  or  through 
a  man  who  could  do  it  for 
them,  would  fail  in  one  of 
the  supreme  functions  of 
kingship.  We  do  not  know 
what  King  Edward  said  and  did  at 
this  stage  of  the  war.  That  will  remain 
a  secret  of  State  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  day  during  this 
generation,  and  perhaps  for  all  time.  But 
it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  some 
influence X)ther  than  that  of  the  scouring 
columns  and  the  steady  detrition  of  the 


Boer  commandos  was  at  work  between 
the  proclamation  of  September  and  the 
negotiations  of  March.  Otherwise  the 
process  of  compulsion  would  have  gone 
on  until  the  last  Boer  was  seized  and  the 
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last  leader,  from  Acting-President  and 
ex-President  to  the  latest  field  cornet, 
banished  for  life  from  South  Africa.  The 
proclamation  would  not  have  been  ignored 
and  L/ord  Milner  in  part  superseded  by  L/ord 
Kitchener  as  diplomatist  with  Mr.  Steyn 
and  Mr.  Schalk  Burger.  Whose  influence 
was  it,  if  it  was  not  that  of  King  Edward  ? 
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AN    OFFICER'S   "QUARTERS"    ON   THE   VELD. 

By  whose  direction  had  it  been  conveyed 
to  the  minds  of  the  Boer  "  Governments  " 
that  the  British  Government  would  not 
be  adamantine  ?  There  had  been  a 
singular  incident  between  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  January.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Holland,  Baron  de  Kuyper,  had  paid  a 
visit  to  London  with,  it  was  understood, 
the  object  of  facilitating  peace.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  Ministers  had 
denied  that  he  had  made  any  peace  pro- 
posals. But  a  parliamentary  paper  issued 
on  the  4th  of  February  showed  that  the 


Dutch  Minister  at  the  Court 
of    St.    James's     had    sub- 
mitted a   memorandum    on 
behalf    of    his    Government 
to  the  effect  that  the  Boer 
delegates     in    Europe     had 
great  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating with  those   in  South 
Africa  from  whom  they  de- 
rived   their    authority,    and 
that    each     "  Government  " 
in  South  Africa  was  unable 
to     communicate   with    the 
other.       The    memorandum 
offered   the  good    offices   of 
the  Government  of  Holland, 
and    suggested     that    safe- 
conducts  should  be  given  to 
the  Boer  delegates  to  go  to 
South  Africa  for  a   definite 
period    and    obtain    powers 
for   concluding  a   treaty   of 
peace.       Lord     Lansdowne, 
however,  declined  the  Dutch 
proposals.       His     Majesty's 
Government    must    adhere, 
he  wrote,  to  their  decision 
not  to  accept   the  interven- 
tion of  any  Foreign   Power 
in  the  war  in  South  Africa.     There  was 
no  reason  why  the  Boer  delegates  them- 
selves should  not  ask  for  a  safe-conduct  ; 
though  it  was  not  clear  that  they  retained 
any  influence  over  the   Boer  leaders  in 
South  Africa.     "  It  was  understood  that 
all  powers  of  government  were  now  com- 
pletely vested  in  Mr.  Steyn  for  the  Boers 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  in  Mr. 
Schalk   Burger  for  those  of  the  Trans- 
vaal " — a   plain   recognition   this   of   the 
authority  and  competence  of  these  men 
to  pledge  the  Boers.     The   dispatch  was, 
indeed,  an  implied  invitation  to  them  to 
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come  forward,  and  an  intimation  that  if 
they  did  the  door  would  not  be  closed 
against  them.  They  were  not  treated  as 
rebels  within  an  "  incorporated  "  portion 
of  the  Empire,  but  as  members  of  a 
government  with  authority  to  act  for 
the  people  still  in  arms. 

It  was  evident,  lyord  I^ansdowne  went 
on  to  say,  that  the  quickest  and  most 
satisfactory  means  of  arranging  a  settle- 
ment would  be  by  direct  communication 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Boer  forces 
and  His  Majesty's  Commander-in-Chief 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  Government  had 
decided  that  if  the  Boer 
leaders  desired  to  negotiate 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end  the  nego- 
tiations must  take  place  not 
in  Europe  but  in  South 
Africa.  Apparently  this  cor- 
respondence was  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Kitchener,  possibly 
with  confidential  instructions. 
He  sent  it  to  the  Boer 
"  Governments."  Hence  the 
arrival  of  the  flags  of  truce 
at  Pretoria  and  at  Klerks- 
dorp.  Hence  the  conference 
of  the  two  "  Governments," 
the  outcome  of  whose  de- 
liberations was  a  resolution 
in  these  terms  : — 

"  The  Governments  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and 
Orange  Free  State  having 
met  in  consequence  of  lyord 
Kitchener's  having  sent  the 
correspondence  exchanged 
between  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of 
England  \nd  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  concerning 


the  desirability  of  giving  the  Govern- 
ments of  these  Republics  the  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  with  their 
authorised  envoys  in  Europe,  in  whom 
both  the  Governments  have  all  along 
had  the  greatest  confidence ;  having 
marked  the  conciliatory  spirit  which 
appears  therein  on  the  part  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  desire 
expressed  therein  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
the  name  of  his  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  this  struggle  ;  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  now  a  suitable  moment  to  show  their 
willingness  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  war.  And  therefore 
decide  to  lay  certain  propositions  before 
Lord  Kitchener  as  the  representative  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government, 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
negotiations  to  bring  about  the  wished- 
for  peace." 

A  request  was  also  made  for  a  con- 
sultation with  Lord  Kitchener,  and  a 
draft  report  drawn  up  for  submission  to 
him.  This  suggested  an  enduring  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  on  a  union  of 
South  African  Customs  and  railways,  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  franchise  ;  the  dismant- 
ling of  all  forts ;  arbitration  in  future 
disputes  ;  equal  rights  in  education  and 
the  use  of  Dutch  and  English  languages  ; 
and  a  mutual  amnesty.  Lord  Kitchener 
invited  the  "  Governments  "  to  Pretoria, 
and  there  were  informal  negotiations. 
Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  the  draft 
report  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  replied 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
entertain  "  any  proposals  which  are  based 
on  the  continued  independence  of  the 
former  Republics.  It  would  be  well  for 
you  and  Milner  to  interview  Boer  repre- 
sentatives and  explain  this.  You  should 
encourage  them  to  put  forward  fresh  pro- 
posals, excluding  independence,  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive."  There  was 
another  meeting,  at  which  Lord  Milner 
was  present.  Mr.  Steyn  and  Mr.  Schalk 
Burger  argued  that  they  could  not  exclude 
independence.  Under  the  constitution  of 
the  Republics  they  could  not  deal  with  the 
Constitution  without  first  consulting  the 
burghers.  From  their  point  of  view  the 
Republics  still  existed.  From  that  of  the 
British  Government  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  when  Lord  Roberts  issued  his  pro- 
clamation incorporating  the  territories. 
Lord  Kitchener  suggested  that  the  Boer 


leaders  had  better  consult  in  private. 
They  did  so,  and  produced  a  resolution  : 
"  The  Government  considering  that  the 
people  have  hitherto  fought  and  sacrificed 
everything  for  their  independence,  and 
as  they  constitutionally  have  not  the 
power  to  make  any  proposal  touching 
independence,  and  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment now  ask  for  other  proposals  from 
them  which  they  cannot  make  without 
having  previously  consulted  the  people, 
they  propose  that  an  armistice  be  agreed 
upon  to  enable  them  to  do  so."  The  con- 
ference was  resumed  on  this,  and  the  news 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was 
asked  to  state  what  terms  would  be  granted 
if  independence  were  relinquished.  The 
leaders,  without  expressing  either  approval 
or  disapproval,  would  then  submit  the 
matter  to  their  people.  This  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  instructed 
Lord  Kitchener  to  remind  the  Boer  leaders 
that  the  meeting  had  been  arranged  at  their 
request,  and  that  the  Government  were 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  abandoned  and  that 
proposals  for  surrender  would  be  made. 
He  referred  the  Boer  leaders  to  the  offer 
made  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  General  Botha 
a  year  previously.  Though  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  Boer  forces  and  the  additional 
sacrifices  imposed  by  the  refusal  of  that 
offer  would  justify  the  Government  in  pro- 
posing far  more  onerous  terms,  the  Govern- 
ment were  still  prepared,  in  the  hope 
of  permanent  peace  and  reconciliation, 
to  accept  a  general  surrender  on  the  lines 
of  that  offer.  The  Boer  "  Governments  " 
were  cornered.  On  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence they  would  either  have  to  yield 
or  go  on  fighting  till  the  last  man  fell  or 
surrendered.  That  was  the  only  issue 
for  them.  They  wanted  an  armistice  and 
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a  safe-conduct  for  one  of  the  delegates  in 
Europe.  Lord  Kitchener  declined  both 
proposals.  But  he  was  willing  that  the 
"  Governments  "  should  consult  with  their 
people  before  going  farther,  and  arranged 
an  armistice  for  one  day,  for  the  choosing 
of  thirty  burghers  from  each  Republic 
who  would  confer  with  the  Boer  "  Govern- 


British  Protectorate  ;  (iii.)  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  territory  ;  (iv.)  the  conclusion 
of  a  defensive  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  South  Africa.  Lord  Kitchener  declined 
to  telegraph  this  extraordinary  proposal. 
There  were  private  negotiations,  and 
eventually  Lord  Milner  and  Generals 
Smuts  and  Herzog  met  to  draw  up  a 
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ments."  The  sixty  delegates  were  chosen, 
and  they  had  a  conference  with  the 
leaders  at  Vereeniging  on  the  I5th  of 
May.  Of  this  gathering  in  the  midst  of 
the  British  army,  General  C.  F.  Beyers 
was  President.  It  sat  for  three  days,  and 
General  De  Wet  in  his  "  Three  Years' 
War  "  has  given  a  full  narrative  of  its 
doings.  The  outcome  was  a  resolution  em- 
powering the  "  Governments  "  to  conclude 
a  peace  on  these  lines  :  (i.)  relinquishment 
of  foreign  relations  ;  (ii.)  acceptance  of  a 


document  on  which  the  burghers  could 
vote  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  Its  terms  were  :— 
"  His  Excellency  General  Lord 
Kitchener  and  his  Excellency  Lord  Milner, 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and 
Messrs.  M.  T.  Steyn,  J.  Brebner,  General 
C.  R.  De  Wet,  General  C.  Olivier  and 
Judge  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  acting  as  the 
Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Burger,  F.  W.  Reitz, 
Generals  Louis  Botha,  J.  H.  Delarey, 
Lucas  Meyer,  Krogh,  acting  as  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  South  African  Republic,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  burghers  desirous 
to  terminate  the  present  hostilities,  agree 
on  the  following  Articles  : — 

"  i.  The  burgher  forces  in  the  field  will 
forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  handing 
over  all  guns,  rifles  and  munitions  of  war 
in  their  possession  or  under  their  control, 
and  desist  from  any  further  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.,  whom  they  recognise  as  their  lawful 
Sovereign.  The  manner  and  details  of 
this  surrender  will  be  arranged  between 
Ivord  Kitchener  and  Commandant  General 
Botha,  Assistant  Commandant  General 
Delarey  and  Chief  Commandant  De  Wet. 

"2.  All  burghers  in  the  field  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Transvaal  or  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at 
present  outside  South  Africa  who  are 
burghers,  will,  on  duly  declaring  their 
acceptance  of  the  position  of  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  be  gradu- 
ally brought  back  to  their  homes  as  soon 
as  transport  can  be  provided,  and  their 
means  of  subsistence  ensured. 

"3.  The  burghers  so  surrendering  or 
so  returning  will  not  be  deprived  of  their 
personal  liberty  or  their  property. 

"4.  No  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal, 
will  be  taken  against  any  of  the  burghers 
surrendering  or  so  returning  for  any  acts 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  benefit  of  this  clause  will  not 
extend  to  certain  acts,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war,  which  have  been  notified 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Boer 
Generals,  and  which  shall  be  tried  by 
court-martial  immediately  after  the  close 
of  hostilities. 

"5.  The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught 
in  public  schools  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  where  the  parents 


of  the  children  desire  it,  and  will  be  allowed 
in  Courts  of  law  when  necessary  for  the 
better  and  more  effectual  administration 
of  justice. 

"  6.  The  possession  of  rifles  will  be 
allowed  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  to  persons  requiring  them 
for  their  protection,  on  taking  out  a 
licence  according  to  law. 

"7.  Military  administration  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  will, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  be  succeeded 
by  civil  government,  and,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  representative  insti- 
tutions, leading  up  to  self-government, 
will  be  introduced. 

"8.  The  question  of  granting  the  fran- 
chise to  natives  will  not  be  decided  until 
after  the  introduction  of  self-government. 

"  9.  No  special  tax  will  be  imposed  on 
landed  property  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

"  10.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  a 
Commission,  on  which  the  local  inhabitants 
will  be  represented,  will  be  appointed  in 
each  district  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
magistrate,  or  other  official,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  restoration  of  the 
people  to  their  homes  and  supplying  those 
who,  owing  to  war  losses,  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  food,  shelter, 
and  the  necessary  amount  of  seed,  stock, 
implements,  etc.,  indispensable  to  the 
resumption  of  their  normal  occupations. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  will  place 
at  the  disposal  of  these  Commissions  a 
sum  of  £3,000,000  for  the  above  purposes, 
and  will  allow  all  notes  issued  under  Law  I. 
of  1900  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  all  receipts  given  by  officers  in  the 
field  of  the  late  Republics,  or  under  their 
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orders,  to  be  presented  to  a  Judicial 
Commission,  which  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  if  such  notes  and 
receipts  are  found  by  this  Commission  to 
have  been  duly  issued  in  return  for  valu- 
able considerations,  they  will  be  received 
by  the  first-named  Commissions  as 
evidence  of  war  losses  suffered  by  the 


This  document  was  debated  for  many 
hours.  General  De  Wet  tells  of  a  strong 
speech  by  General  Delarey  in  favour  of 
accepting  the  British  terms.  His  point 
was  that  the  burghers  would  lay  down 
their  arms  even  if  the  conference  decided 
to  continue  the  war.  The  nation  would 
be  driven  into  "  hands-upping,"  and  the 
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persons    to    whom    they    were    originally 
given. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above-named  free 
grant  of  £3,000,000,  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  be  prepared  to  make  advances 
on  loan  for  the  same  purposes  free  of 
interest  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
repayable  over  a  period  of  years  with 
3  per  cent,  interest.  No  foreigner  or  rebel 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
clause." 


war  would  end  in  disgrace  and  dishonour. 
General  Grobler  thought  surrender  the 
only  way  out.  '"  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  they  had  not  relied  on  faith  alone  ; 
they  had  guns,  war  material,  and  pro- 
visions. Now  they  had  none  of  those 
things.  The  majority  of  the  speeches 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  devastation 
of  the  land.  But  General  De  Wet 
represents  himself  as  urging  that  the 
hostilities  should  go  on.  He  suggested 
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that  the  British  Government  would  make 
concessions,  that  help  would  come  from 
Europe  or  America.  "  We  must  fight  on, 
no  matter  how  long,  until  our  independence 
is  absolutely  secure." 
General  Beyers  con- 
tended that  it  was  use- 
less to  go  on,  because 
the  burghers  when  they 
knew  the  terms  of  peace 
would  fight  no  longer. 
The  meeting  adjourned 
for  the  day  after  seven 
hours'  deliberation. 
When  it  resumed  in  the 
morning  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Steyn  had  had 
to  force  the  situation 
by  putting  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy 
in  order  to  obtain  medi- 
cal help  of  which  he 
stood  in  sore  need,  the 
strain  and  privations  of 
three  years'  war  having 
shattered  his  health.  He 
had  resigned  his  "  Presi- 
dency." General  Botha 
urged  acceptance  of  the 
British  proposals.  He 
had  given  up  hope  of 
intervention  from 
Europe.  In  a  military 
sense  the  Boers  had 
gained  nothing  since 
June,  1901.  Rather  had  they  gone  back- 
wards. There  was  no  course  but  to  give 
in.  General  Smuts  took  the  same  line. 
The  country  was  ruined ;  no  help  was 
forthcoming.  Europe  would  go  on  giv- 
ing "  sympathy  until  the  last  Boer  hero 
had  died  on  the  field,  and  the  last 
Boer  woman  had  gone  to  the  grave." 


Then  the  militant  element  made  speeches 
in  support  of  General  De  Wet,  but  Mr. 
Burger  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale 
against  them  by  a  powerful  speech  on 
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the  realities  of  the  situation.     Again  the 
conference  adjourned. 

On  the  following  day  it  resumed,  and 
there  was  a  heated  wrangle  over  a  long 
resolution  which  began  by  complaining 
that  the  British  Government  had  declined 
to  negotiate  on  the  question  of  independ- 
ence, and  setting  out  the  condition  of  the 
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country.  It  went  on  to  acknowledge  the 
impossibility  of  inflicting  damage  on  the 
British  forces,  and  avowed  "  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  righting  remnant."  Then 
came  its  operative  passage.  "  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
justifiable  ground  for  expecting  that  by 
continuing  the  war  the  nation  will  retain 
its  independence,  and  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  nation  is  not  justified 
in  continuing  the  war,  because  this  can 
only  lead  to  social  and  material  ruin,  not 
for  us  alone  but  also  for  our  posterity. 
Compelled  by  the  above-named  circum- 
stances and  motives,  we  commission  both 
Governments  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  sign 
it  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  both 
Republics.  We,  the  representative  dele- 
gates, express  our  confidence  that  the 
present  circumstances  will,  by  accepting 
the  proposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
be  speedily  ameliorated  in  such  a  way  that 
our  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  to  which  they  think 
they  have  a  just  claim,  on  the  ground  not 
only  of  their  past  sacrifices  but  also  of 
those  made  in  this  war.  We  have,  with 
great  satisfaction,  taken  note  of  the 
decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
grant  a  large  measure  of  amnesty  to  the 
British  subjects  who  have  taken  up  arms 
on  our  behalf,  and  to  whom  we  are  united 
by  bonds  of  love  and  honour,  and  express 
our  wish  that  it  may  please  His  Majesty 
to  still,  further  extend  this  amnesty." 

By  54  votes  to  6  the  resolution  was 
carried.  "  We  stand  at  the  grave  of 
two  Republics,"  observed  Mr.  Schalk 
Burger.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  Pretoria.  They 
arrived  there  at  night,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  Vereeniging  Treaty  was  signed. 


The  signatories  were  Lord  Kitchener, 
Lord  Milner,  and  Messrs.  De  Wet,  Herzog, 
Delarey,  Reitz,  Louis  Botha,  Brebner, 
Krogh,  Burger,  Hertzog,  and  L.  J.  Meyer. 
Eighteen  thousand  Boers  thereupon  sur- 
rendered. Up  to  the  last  the  calculations 
as  to  the  number  of  the  enemy  in  the 
field  were  grossly  misleading.  In  a  fare- 
well message  to  the  troops  on  leaving  for 
home  in  June,  Lord  Kitchener  embodied 
the  following  striking  passage  : 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  special 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Army  on 
the  kindly  and  humane  spirit  by  which 
all  ranks  have  been  animated  during  this 
long  struggle.  Fortunately  for  the  future 
of  South  Africa,  the  truth  in  this  matter 
is  known  to  our  late  enemy  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  ;  and  no  misrepresentations  from 
outside  can  prevail  in  the  long  run  against 
the  actual  fact  that  no  war  has  ever  yet 
been  waged  in  which  the  combatants  and 
non-combatants  on  either  side  have  shown 
so  much  consideration  and  kindness  to 
one  another. 

"  This  message  would  be  incomplete 
if  reference  were  not  made  to  the  soldierly 
qualities  displayed  throughout  the  cam- 
paign by  our  quondam  enemies,  and  to 
the  admirable  spirit  displayed  by  them  in 
carrying  out  the  surrender  of  their  arms. 
Many  Boer  leaders  who  at  an  earlier  date 
recognised  the  futility  of  carrying  on  the 
conflict  have  already  for  some  time  served 
with  us  in  the  field,  and  the  help  so 
rendered  will  not  be  forgotten.  Many 
also  of  those  who  continued  to  struggle  to 
the  end  have  expressed  the  hope  that  on 
some  future  occasion  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  serving  side  by  side  with 
His  Majesty's  forces,  from  whom  Lord 
Kitchener  can  assure  them  they  will 
receive  a  very  hearty  welcome." 
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The  war  had  cost  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  British  money.  That  was  the 
least  considerable  item  in  the  Bill  of  Costs. 
In  humanity  the  Bill  read  : 

Officers.  N.C.O.'s  &  Men 

Killed  in  action    ..          ..      518  ..     5,256 

Died  of  wounds    ..          ..      183  ..      1,835 

Prisoners  died  in  captivity         5  . .          97 

Died  of  disease     ..          ..     339  ••    i2,9H 

Accidental  deaths            ..       27  ..        771 

Missing       . .          . .          . .  . .         105 

Sent  home  as  invalids    ..3,116  ..   72,314 


Total     4,188 


93,289 


Other  figures  showed  that  1,851  officers 
and  20,978  men  were  wounded  in  the 
war,  and  no  less  than  383  officers  and 
9,170  men  made  prisoners  ;  whilst  the 
reduction  of  the  military  forces  through 
death  was  22,450,  and  5,879  men  were 
invalided  out  of  the  Army.  What  these 
figures  meant  in  suffering  and  anxiety  in 
the  family  circles  from  which  the  victims 
of  the  war  had  been  drawn  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  grasp.  What  agonies  of  mind, 
apart  from  death  and  physical  pain,  had 
been  endured  in  South  Africa  itself  during 
the  three  years  of  war  is  a  theme  beyond 
the  power  of  words.  Immense  was  the 
relief  when  it  was  known  that  the  butchery 
was  over.  Great  were  the  rejoicings 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  news  reached 
London  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
ist  of  June,  and  was  told  throughout  the 
country  by  the  joyous  ringing  of  bells. 
Little  work  was  done  anywhere  on  the 
following  day.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  wayfarers  till  midnight,  and  the 
vulgar  in  their  vulgar  way  expressed  their 
satisfaction.  But  there  was  less  horse- 
play than  on  the  night  when  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  was  known.  The  nation  had 
since  then  been  sobered  by  the  spectacle 
of  its  powerlessness  to  break  the  valiant 


spirit  of  an  indomitable  little  people, 
and  it  had  commenced  to  realise  that 
such  a  war  had  few  compensating 
advantages  to  be  proud  of.  There  was  no 
note  of  triumph  in  the  rejoicings.  It  was  a 
war  to  be  forgotten  as  speedily  as  possible, 
save  as  a  lesson  in  military  insufficiency. 
The  note  of  forgetfulness  was  struck  by 
King  Edward  in  a  message  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing. "  The  King,"  it  ran,  "  has  received 
the  welcome  news  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  South  Africa  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  and  trusts  that  peace  may 
speedily  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
prosperity  in  his  new  dominions,  and  that 
the  feelings  necessarily  engendered  by 
war  will  give  place  to  the  earnest  co-oper- 
ation of  all  His  Majesty's  South  African 
subjects  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
common  country."  Parliament  was  in 
Session,  and  in  each  House  the  terms  of 
peace  were  read  out  by  the  Leaders — 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Mr. 
Balfour  in  the  Commons.  Neither  made 
any  comment.  Lord  Rosebery  offered 
his  "  hearty,  unstinted,  and  unreserved 
congratulations,"  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  whose  criticisms  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  had  brought  much 
obloquy  upon  him,  made  a  brief  speech, 
ending  with  a  happy  tribute  both  to  those 
who  had  fought  for  us  and  those  who 
"up  to  now  have  been  our  enemies  and 
are  now  our  friends  and  fellow  citizens." 
This  chapter  of  Empire  history  must 
include  mention  of  the  most  remarkable 
will  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  died  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1902,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  war.  It  expressed  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  by  the  boldness 
and  splendour  of  its  conception.  It  first 
provided  for  his  own  burial  in  the  Matoppo 
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Hills,  in  the  wilds  of 
that  Rhodesia  which 
he  had  won  for  the 
British  Empire,  which 
he  had  almost  lost  to 
her  because  of  the 
native  risings  which 
followed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Char- 
ter ed  Company's 
armed  forces  to  invade 
the  Transvaal  —  the 
Rhodesia  to  which  he 
had  returned  after 
the  famous  Inquiry 
a  discredited  man, 
where  he  had  shared 
the  perils  of  the  cam- 
paign of  repression, 
and  where,  at  great 
personal  risk,  taking 
his  life  in  his  hands 
among  these  very 
hills,  he  had  nego- 
tiated a  peace  with 
the  chiefs.  There  his 
remains  lie,  and  his 
tomb  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  future 
generations .  Next, 
the  will  made  pro- 
vision for  the  study 
of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  results  in 
Rhodesia  ;  and  it  also 
set  apart  for  public 
use  his  estate  at 
Groote  Shcuur,  front- 
ing Table  Mountain, 
the  residence  itself  to 
be  used  ^y  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  federated 
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South  Africa.  The  war  was  still  raging,  but 
with  certainty  of  vision  he  saw  that  Federa- 
tion would  come.  It  has  come !  But  that 
is  to  anticipate.  Rhodes,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  an  Oxford  man.  He  had  a  deep 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  residential 
system  in  the  English  Universities.  He 
therefore  made  provision  for  sixty  colonial 
scholarships  of  £300  a  year  for  three  years 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  allotting  the 
majority  to  South  Africa,  but  not  for- 
getting the  other  colonies.  Nor  was 
this  all.  His  mind  reached  out  beyond 
the  Empire.  One  of  his  political  ideals 
was  the  union  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  ;  and  he  wished  to  attach  Ger- 
many to  that  union.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  "  a  good  understanding  between 
England,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Germany  "  (said  the  will),  "  would 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world."  Educa- 
tional relations  formed  the  strongest  tie. 
Hence  he  made  provision  for  two  scholar- 
ships for  each  State  in  the  American  Union, 
and  fifteen  for  German  students,  nomin- 


ated by  the  German  Emperor,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  known.  In  addition, 
he  left  £100,000  to  Oriel  College,  where  he 
had  himself  studied.  In  this  noble  fashion 
did  he  dispose  of  his  fortune. 

In  the  new  Protectorates  whose  acqui- 
sition has  been  noted  in  an  early  volume, 
there  is  one  outstanding  event  which  is 
strangely  dramatic.  The  Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson,  went 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Ashantiland  and 
took  Lady  Hodgson  with  him.  Desiring 
to  recover  possession  of  the  Golden  Stool 
in  the  belief  that  the  Ashantis  would 
never  again  make  trouble  if  that  symbol 
of  sovereignty  passed  into  British  hands, 
he  sent  a  body  of  local  police  to  dig  it  up 
from  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  hidden. 
They  .were  attacked  by  enraged  Ashantis, 
and  the  upshot  was  that  the  Governor  and 
his  wife  and  the  garrison  officials  were 
besieged  in  Kumasi  by  a  horde  of  savages. 
Colonel  Willcocks,  who  had  to  fight  all  the 
way,  ultimately  relieved  the  fort.  The 
marvel  is  that  a  soul  escaped. 
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KING  EDWARD  came  to  the  Throne 
with  the  Conservative  and  L/iberal- 
Unionist  alliance  in  power.  The 
coalition  had  the  support  of  a  tremend- 
ous majority  in  the  country,  and  for 
ten  years  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire  amid  a  series  cf  dramatic 
complications  abroad.  Midway  through 
his  reign  the  King  saw  this  party 
swept  from  office  and  a  Radical  Ministry 
installed  in  its  place,  with  a  larger 
majority  than  had  been  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  .  since  the  first 
General  Election  after  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  and  with  a  following  in  the  country 
far  greater  than  that  which  its  predeces- 
sors had  won.  The  nation  had  changed 
sides  in  politics — not  permanently,  for  in 
political  life  there  is  no  permanence ; 
one  violent  reaction  is  certain  to  be 
followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  counter- 
reaction.  But  the  change  was  decisive 
for  the  time  being.  It  divides  the  reign 
into  two  distinct  periods.  The  close  of 
the  first  period  marked  the  downfall  of 
the  Conservative-Liberal  Unionist  com- 
bination, henceforth  referred  to  as  the 
Unionises.  The  record  of  foreign  affairs 
will  be  treated  separately.  Our  immediate 


purpose  is  to  continue  the  story  of  domes- 
tic progress  from  the  point  where  it  was 
dropped  in  the  preceding  volume — namely, 
the  national  rejection  cf  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland — to  the  early  years 
of  the  reign.  Thus  we  hope  to  suggest  to 
the  reader  something  of  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  country  when  King  Edward 
came  to  the  Throne.  But  it  will  be 
advisable  to  assume  at  the  outset  that 
during  the  Unionist  regime  there  were 
continuous  though  not  violent  agitations 
for  social  reform  which  were  driven  below 
the  surface  by  the  weight  of  foreign 
anxieties,  and  did  not  find  full  expression 
until  the  General  Election  of  1906.  We 
shall  have  need  later  to  tell  of  the  rise  of 
an  insistent  Labour  element  in  politics, 
and  the  growth  of  Socialistic  thought 
among  the  democracy  during  the  Unionist 
tenure  of  power  ;  but  these  things  had 
no  over-mastering  influence  then.  They 
existed  ;  they  were  known  to  exist  by 
far-seeing  Unionists,  who  would  fain  have 
made  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
people  their  chief  aim  ;  but  they  were 
partially  and  feebly  operative,  because 
the  minds  of  statesmen  and  of  the  nation 
were  year  after  year  distracted  by  a 
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series  of  extraordinary  events  which  ever 
threatened  to  embroil  us  in  war  with  this 
nation  or  that,  or  with  a  combination  of 
nations,  and  did,  in  fact,  end  in  a  war 
which  for  three  years  paralysed  the  re- 
forming zeal  of  Parliament.  Each  party 
had  been  made  powerless,  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  and  danger  of  exterior 
affairs,  to  carry  on  the  internal  reforms 
by  which  it  had  won  its  place.  The 
short-lived  government  of  Lord  Rosebery 
"  ploughed  the  sands,"  and  could  do 
little  else  but  that,  partly  because  the 
life  and  spirit  seemed  to  have  gone  out 
of  liberalism  with  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  partly  because  of  the 
reopening  of  the  Near  Eastern  question, 
which  brought  the  nation  to  the  very 
edge  of  war  with  Turkey.  The  Rosebery 
Government  was  ejected — it  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  ejected — on  the  2ist  of 
June,  1895,  by  "a  vote  of  censure,  petty 
but  fatal,"  as  I/ord  Roseberv  himself 


called  it.  An  unexpected  Government 
defeat  on  a  dispute  about  the  stock  of 
cordite  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Government.  Lord  Salisbury  formed 
an  administration  in  which  office  was  freely 
given  to  the  Liberal  Unionist  allies,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  defeated  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Colonies — an  appointment 
which  was  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Balfour  be- 
came leader  of  the  Commons,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  (now  Lord  St.  Aldwyn) 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
late  Mr.  G.  J.  Goschen — who  died  a  Peer 
— First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord 
Salisbury  reserved  the  Foreign  Office  for 
himself ;  and  in  the  work  there  his 
energies  were  almost  exclusively  absorbed 
by  the  world-shaking  events  which  were 
to  come.  In  the  new  Government  there 
was  a  strong  leaven  of  men  who  in  earlier 
years  had  been  passionate  advocates  of 
drastic  social  legislation. 

Lord  Rosebery  appealed  to  the  con- 
stituencies for  a  mandate  to  deal  with  the 
predominance  of  the  House  of  Lords — a 
domination  which,  he  argued,  reduced 
the  Liberal  Party  to  impotence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Did  they  want 
Home  Rule  ?  They  would  never  get  it 
through  the  House  of  Lords  as  then  con- 
stituted. Did  they  want  other  great 
measures  ?  These  could  only  pass  the 
portals  of  the  Constitution  over  the  body 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Salisbury  appealed  for  a  mandate 
to  resist  this  attack  on  the  Lords.  The 
crime  of  that  House  was  that  it  had 
thrown  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The 
Radical  programme  would  embitter  class 
against  class,  perpetuate  disastrous  con- 
flicts verging  upon  civil  war,  and  stay 
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social  progress.  Very  different  were  the 
aims  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  Their 
minds  would  be  applied  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  overcrowding 
in  the  towns,  the  distress  caused  to  the 
masses  by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  The 
new  Government  would  avoid  ambitious 
and  subversive  policies,  and  would 
legislate  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
poor.  The  programme,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  constructive  social  reform.  The  hand 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  seen  in  it.  He 
sketched  out  four  domestic  questions — 
housing  reform,  old  age  pensions,  extension 
of  employers'  liability  for  death  and  injury 
of  workpeople,  and  reform  of  London 
local  government.  The  Liberal  Unionists 
appealed  boldly  for  democratic  support, 
especially  by  the  offer  of  old  age  pensions  ; 
the  Conservatives  were  less  lavish  of 
promises,  and  for  the  most  part  restricted 
themselves  to  the  traditional  note  of 
resistance.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  nation  had  to  make  its  choice 
between  a  Party  which  would  spend  its 
energies  on  conflict  with  the  House  of 
Lords  and  a  Party  which  pledged  itself 
deeply  to  the  accomplishment  of  specific 
social  reforms  and  had  the  power  to 
carry  out  its  pledges  because  it  could 
command  a  majority  for  its  measures  in 
the  Upper  House.  It  made  its  choice 
with  emphasis.  There  was  a  heavy  turn- 
over of  the  democratic  vote.  The  new 
House  of  Commons  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  Conservatives,  seventy- 
one  Liberal  Unionists,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  Liberals  or  Home 
Rulers,  and  eighty -two  Nationalists.  The 
Unionist  Party  thus  numbered  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  and  the  three  sections 
of  the  \  Home  Rule  Party — Liberals, 
Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites — two  hun- 


dred and  fifty-nine  ;    a  Unionist  majority 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Great  were  the  expectations  of  social 
reform.  Feeble  and  irresolute  were  the 
efforts  made  by  statesmen  to  satisfy  them. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  great 
was  the  disappointment — at  least  at  the 
time — at  the  smallness  of  the  results. 
The  mind  of  the  nation  was  distracted 
by  crisis  after  crisis  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Happily,  too,  a  spell  of 
prosperity  set  in  which  softened  the 
hardships  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Whether  it  is  that  because  the  nation  at 
bottom  has  more  confidence  in  a  Con- 
servative than  a  Radical  administration, 
and  therefore  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
rather  than  of  caution  prevails,  an 
improvement  in  trade  often  occurs  when 
the  Conservative  Party  is  in  office.  That 
is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  politics. 
Such  a  revival  occurred  in  this  instance. 
Cris2s  in  foreign  politics  notwithstanding, 
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there  was  a  steady  improvement  in  trade, 
which  even  the  war  in  South  Africa  did 
not  serve  to  arrest  ;  indeed,  it  helped  it 
forward,  for  it  gave  an  unprecedented 
stimulus  to  the  many  industries  which 
live  by  the  equipment  of  armies  in  time 
of  peace  and  prosper  amazingly  in  time 
of  war.  There  was  a  violent  reaction 
after  the  war  :  but  that  is  another  matter 
and  beside  the  point  at  present.  With 
a  revival  of  trade  there  was  a  diminution 
of  unemployment.  The  chronic  evil  pre- 
sented by  a  large  class  of  casual  and 
unskilled  workers  whose  labour  is  not  of 
much  economic  value  except  when  trade 
is  brisk  became  less  acute.  The  demo- 
cratic agitation  for  better  conditions — 
an  agitation  which  in  the  'eighties  was 
one  for  bread  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
upheaval  among  the  London  dockers — 
died  down  until  it  was  all  but  impercept- 
ible save  to  those  who  appreciated  the 
amazing  patience  and  stolidity  of  the 
English  poor.  It  existed,  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  not  actively  expressed.  Strikes 
there  were  in  great  numbers  ;  but 
these  were  not  protests  against  intolerable 
economic  conditions,  certainly  not  pro- 
tests against  enforced  idleness,  partial  or 
complete.  Rather  were  they  strikes  for 
higher  wages,  for  the  workman's  share  in 
the  higher  profits  that  were  being  made 
because  of  the  expansion  of  trade.  So 
far  from  being  an  evil  sign  they  were  a 
good,  for  they  were  strikes  on  a  rising 
market ;  and  bad  as  strikes  are,  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  they  offer  the 
only  effective  means  possessed  by  Labour 
combinations  of  forcing  employers  to 
yield  up  in  the  form  of  wages  what 
the  former  regard  as  a  fair  quota  of 
rising  profits.  These  strikes,  therefore, 
need  not  be  treated  as  evidence  of  political 


discontent  with  the  social  system,  and  as 
a  demand  for  such  remedies  as  party 
politicians  can  find.  They  were  quarrels 
about  the  division  of  profits,  first  in  one 
great  industry  then  in  another,  and  in 
nowise  outbursts  of  political  discontent. 
The  democracy  was  too  busy  earning 
good  wages  week  in  and  week  out  to 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  political  pro- 
mises. It  did  not  forget  those  pledges, 
as  was  shown  in  the  latter  half  of  King 
Edward's  reign.  In  the  first  half  it 
waited  for  their  performance  and  did  not 
growl  loudly. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  double  slackening 
to  be  recorded.  Popular  clamour  for 
social  reforms  subsided  as  trade  improved, 
and  as  exciting  foreign  affairs  diverted 
the  mind  of  the  people  from  introspective 
thought.  The  pressure  on  the  political 
class  relaxed.  Of  that  the  politicians 
took  advantage.  Why  should  they  enter 
upon  great  legislative  experiments  when 
the  motive  force  of  popular  disaffection 
was  lacking  ?  Why  should  they  devise 
ways  and  means  for  giving  old  age  pensions 
while  their  offices  and  seats  were  secure 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  there  was  no 
insistent  demand  for  pensions  ?  More- 
over they  also  were  absorbed  in  foreign 
questions  and  in  the  excitement  of  events 
in  South  Africa.  Once  the  war  was 
begun  there  was  little  room  in  any  English 
head,  be  it  that  of  statesman  or  work- 
man, for  any  other  subject. 

Nevertheless  some  good  legislative  work 
was  done  after  the  first  Session  of  the 
1895-1900  Government.  That  Session 
opened  badly  with  an  Education  Bill, 
reorganising  the  educational  system  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  further  financial 
assistance  to  the  voluntary  schools.  From 
a  variety  of  causes  it  met  with  so  hostile 
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a  reception  from  all  quarters  of  the  House 
that  Mr.  Balfour  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw it.  The  failure  was  redeemed  in  the 
following  year  when  an  Act  was  passed 
relieving  voluntary  schools  from  local 
rates,  abolishing  the  grant  limit  in  both 
Board  and  Voluntary  Schools,  and  giving 
liberal  Exchequer  aid  to  the  latter.  The 
effect  of  the  measure  was  to  give  the 
voluntary  system  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
enable  the  schools  to  continue  their  work, 
notwithstanding  the  decline  of  public 
subscriptions.  This  legislation  was,  how- 
ever, legislation  in  aid  of  specific  religious 
instruction  in  elementary  schools.  It 
was  of  general  importance  as  beneficially 
affecting  the  life  of  the  people  only  in 
so  far  as  such  instruction  makes  good 
citizens,  and  is  therefore  of  economic 
value.  By  the  Opposition  it  was  attacked 
as  Tory  legislation  for  the  clerical  friends 
of  Tories. 

Another  measure  denounced  as  class - 
legislation  by  the  Liberals  was  the  one 
assessing  land  on  a  proportion  of  its 
rateable  value  instead  of  the  whole.  The 
object  of  this  measure  was — in  the  language 
of  the  Queen's  speech — "  to  mitigate  the 
distress  under  which  the  classes  labour 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture."  The 
debates  in  the  Commons  were  notable 
for  the  vigorous  language  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  attacked  the 
Bill  as  one  which  gave  doles  to  the  owner 
and  occupier  of  agricultural  land  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  urban  masses.  It  had 
an  easy  passage  in  the  House  of  L,ords, 
though  L,ord  Rosebery,  with  inconvenient 
candour,  reminded  his  fellow-landlords 
that  what  agriculture  really  needed  was 
a  reduction  of  rents.  But  that  may  pass. 
The  Government  had  fulfilled  one  of  its 
pledges,  assistance  to  agriculture. 


Then  it  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  urban 
masses  by  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
which  gave  compensation  for  all  accidents 
from  whatever  cause  they  arose.  It 
applied  to  factories,  railways,  mines  and 
quarries,  engineering  works,  and  places 
under  the  Factory  Acts ;  but  not  to 
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agricultural  labourers,  seamen,  and 
domestic  servants.  These  were  to  be 
included  later.  The  scale  of  compensa- 
tion was  liberal.  In  the  case  of  death 
it  was  a  sum  equal  to  three  years'  earnings, 
or  £150,  whichever  was  the  larger,  so  long 
as  the  total  was  not  above  £300  ;  in  cases 
of  incapacitating  injury  the  compensation 
was  to  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  wage,  but 
not  to  exceed  £i  a  week.  Provision  was 
made  for  arbitrating  disputes,  and  the 
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doctrine  of  common  employment  was 
abolished.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  bold, 
a  practical  and  most  useful  measure,  and 
has  had  incalculable  social  benefits,  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  certainty  of  getting 
compensation  has  led  to  increased  care- 
lessness among  workpeople  engaged  in 
risky  industrial  enterprises.  The  only 
dispute  about  this  Bill,  as  between  parties 
in  the  House,  was  as  to  the  inclusion  of 
classes  shut  out  from  its  benefits. 
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The  Xavy  early  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  Expenditure  was  very 
largely  increased,  and  the  shipbuilding 
programme  was  on  a  bold  scale.  The 
troubles  in  Turkey,  the  startling  out- 
break of  hostility  in  the  United  States 
over  the  frontier  grievances  of  Venezuela, 
had  brought  home  to  the  nation  the  need 
of  an  all-powerful  navy,  not,  as  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  First  Lord,  had  said,  for 
purposes  of  provocation,  but  of  defence. 
This  part  of  the  work  of  the  Government 
was  undeniably  popular,  and  the  estimates 
were  cheerfully  accepted,  though  some 
Radical  speakers,  such  as  Mr.  Labouchere, 


a  famous  man  in  his  day,  and  the  late 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  complained  loudly  of 
the  expenditure.  As  the  present  writer 
observed  in  his  "  Third  Salisbury  Admin- 
istration," "  The  public  were  content  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  strong  hands  of 
Mr.  Goschen.  Their  view  was  that,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  nation  must  have  a 
navy  of  such  strength  as  the  Government 
thought  necessary.  They  applauded 
rather  than  criticised  the  courage  of  the 
First  Lord  in  ordering  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility eight  of  the  new  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  in  advance  of  the  assent  of  the 
House.  So  far  from  being  reluctant  to 
meet  the  expenditure  they  gloried  in  it 
as  evidence  alike  of  the  wealth  and  the 
spirit  of  the  nation.  That  the  nation 
should  spend  over  twenty-one  millions 
in  one  year  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet,  and  on  new  construction,  equip- 
ment and  fortifications  no  less  than 
fifty-five  millions  since  Lord  Spencer  met 
the  public  demand  for  a  more  powerful 
navy,  was  gratifying  to  the  national  pride, 
and,  at  the  time,  considered  wonderful. 
At  no  time  throughout  its  career  did  the 
Government  do  a  more  necessary  and 
popular  thing  than  give  an  incontestable 
supremacy  to  the  first  arm  of  defence.  This 
general  satisfaction  was,  no  doubt,  partly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  new  pro- 
gramme did  not  impose  any  additional 
burdens  upon  the  tax-payer.  An  ex- 
panding revenue  averted  the  necessity  of 
any  new  imposts  at  the  time  and  during  the 
three  years  in  which  the  new  vessels  were 
added  to  the  fleet.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  was  the  public  determination  to  have 
a  navy  equal  to  any  likely  combination 
against  us,  that  any  fresh  burdens  would 
willingly  have  been  borne." 

The  next  endeavour  of  the  Government 
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was  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the 
Army.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  previous  Gov- 
ernment had  succeeded  just  before  it  was 
turned  out  on  the  Cordite  vote  in  per- 
suading— rather  coercively — the  venerable 
Duke  of  Cambridge  to  retire  from  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief,  in  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  modern  demands  for  Army  reform.  A 
commission,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington — the  I#te  Duke  of  Devonshire — 
was  chairman,  in  1895  laid  down  the  lines 
of  reorganisation.  These  were  followed 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  in  whom  responsibility  centred. 
A  Military  Board  was  constituted  con- 
sisting of  the  Commander-in-Chief — then 
Lord  Wolseley — and  four  heads  of  depart- 
ments ;  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
civil  element  this  became  a  War  Office 
Consultative  Council.  The  Secretary  of 
State  alone  had  decisive  authority  in  high 
matters  of  military  policy  and  organisa- 
tion ;  he  alone  was  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  The  change  was 
brought  into  effect  by  Order  in  Council, 
and  in  the  popular  mind  was  not  thought 
to  be  successful,  when  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  South  African  War,  in  which 
were  employed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
troops  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  money.  Under  the  responsibility  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  Acts  were  also  passed 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  Salisbury 
Plain  for  manoeuvres  ;  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  defensive  works  at  military  bases 
and  ports,  for  barrack  construction  and 
for  rifle  ranges. 

In  the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  the 
zeal  of  the  Government  for  social  legisla- 
tion was  ^attested  by  the  passing  of  an 
Act  giving  facilities  to  verminous  persons 


for  cleansing  themselves  and  their  clothing 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ;  by  an 
Act  for  the  better  protection  of  infant  life 
in  baby-farms  ;  by  an  Act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  goods  made  in  foreign 
prisons.  There  were  other  measures  ;  two 
of  first-class  importance.  One  (in  1898) 
extended  the  English  system  of  County 
Councils,  Urban  and  Rural  District 
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Councils  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  other  (in 
1899)  abolished  the  Vestries  of  London 
and  set  up  Borough  Councils  in  their 
stead.  The  Irish  Bifl  was  very  compli- 
cated, but  it  gave  Ireland  so  liberal  a 
measure  of  Local  Government  that  it 
was  received  with  marked  favour  in  all 
quarters  of  the  House,  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers taking  exception  to  it  on  points  of 
detail  only,  merely  safeguarding  their 
acceptance  of  it  by  declaring  that  it  could 
be  no  substitute  for  Home  Rule.  The 
only  quarter  from  which  opposition  came 
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was  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  this 
was  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  new 
bodies  would  fill  all  the  official  posts 
with  Roman  Catholics  to  the  displacement 
of  Protestant  holders.  Mr.  Morley,  while 
not  prepared  to  resist  the  measure, 
criticised  it  because,  in  his  view,  it  would 
weaken  the  central  executive.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  lead  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  a  wider  extension  of  self-govern- 
ing powers  such  as  the  "  inextinguishable 
national  sentiment  "  of  Ireland  demanded. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  then  Irish  Secretary, 
declared  that  the  Bill  had  not  been  brought 
forward  to  satisfy  the  Irish  demand  for 
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Home  Rule,  but  merely  because  it  was 
administratively  desirable  ;  and  he  made 
a  significant  appeal  to  the  landlord  and 
higher  classes  in  Ireland  to  take  their  due 
share  in  the  new  system  of  local  manage- 
ment. The  debates  on  the  Bill  were 
unimportant,  except  as  showing  that  the 
alliance  between  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Liberals  no  longer  had  reality  and  as 
revealing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  and  loyalist  element  in  Ireland 
to  sulk.  Pointed  expression  was  given 
to  this  inclination  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Londonderry  leading  the  malcontents  ; 
but  the  amendments  carried  were  of  a 
trivial  character,  and  at  no  stage  did  the 
Bill  meet  with  serious  difficulty.  In  opera- 
tion it  has  worked  well.  Even  the  acerbity 
with  which  Lord  Londonderry  regarded  the 
Bill  became  so  far  modified  that  it  was 
possible  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept 
the  Postmaster-Generalship  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from 
chivalrous  ideas  of  duty  to  the  country, 
resigned  that  office  and  took  his  place 
as  an  officer  of  the  yeomanry  at  the  seat 
of  war  in  South  Africa. 

Among  other  Acts  closely  touching  the 
life  of  the  people  was  the  Criminal  Evidence 
Act.  This  marked  the  close  of  a  prolonged 
agitation  in  favour  of  accused  persons 
being  allowed  to  give  evidence.  It  pro- 
vides, subject  to  certain  reservations, 
that  every  person  charged  with  an  offence, 
and  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  person  so 
charged,  shall  be  a  witness,  but  not  a 
compellable  witness,  on  his  or  her  own 
behalf.  So  important  a  change  in  the 
law  naturally  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition, legal  opinion  being  sharply  divided  ; 
but,  so  far,  experience  has  shown  the 
advantage  of  the  reform,  not  only  as  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  miscarriages  of  justice  but 
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also  as  lessening  the  chances  of  a  guilty 
person  evading  conviction.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  King  Edward's  reign  by  an  Act 
setting  up  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Criminal 
cases.  Here  also  a  long  controversy  was 
ended  by  legislation  which  has  served 
the  ends  of  Justice.  A  Vagrancy  Act 
was  a  highly  useful  and  much  needed 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  a  dangerous 
section  of  the  criminal  classes.  It  enacts 
that  every  male  person  who  knowingly 
lives  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  earnings  of 
prostitution  or  in  any  public  place  per- 
sistently solicits  or  importunes  for  immoral 
purposes  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and 
vagabond  and  be  punishable  accordingly. 
It  empowers  the  police,  under  a  magis- 
trate's warrant,  to  enter  and  search  any 
house  inhabited  by  a  male  person  living 
wholly  or  in  part  on  the  immoral  earnings 


of  a  woman  residing  in  that  house,  and 
enacts  that  where  a  male  person  is  proved 
to  live  with  or  be  habitually  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  prostitute,  and  has  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  living  on  the  earnings  of  prostitution. 
The  law  has  been  in  vigorous  operation 
since  October,  1898.  It  has  enabled 
many  women  to  escape  from  men  who 
lived  on  their  earnings  and  has  lodged 
in  gaol  again  many  known  criminals 
whom  the  police  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  book.  In  this 
connection  mention  may  appropriately  be 
made  of  the  Prisons  Act — a  measure  per- 
mitting of  greater  discrimination  between 
prisoners,  relaxing  in  certain  cases  the 
rigour  of  prison  life,  and  allowing  for  the 
freer  operation  of  humanising  influences 
in  convict  establishments. 
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Another  example  of  useful  social  legis- 
lation was  furnished  by  the  Inebriates 
Act,  though  it  is  still  only  in  very  partial 
operation  because  of  the  insufficiency  of 
accommodation  for  persons  affected  by  its 
provisions.  This  Act  declares  that  where 
a  person  is  convicted  and  the  Court  is 
satisfied  that  the  offence  was  committed 
under  the  influence  of  drink  and  the 
offender  admits  that  he  or  she  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  or  is  found  by  a  jury 
to  be  such,  he  or  she  may,  in  addition  to 


or  in  substitution  of  the  punishment  for 
the  offence,  be  sentenced  to  be  detained 
for  not  more  than  three  years  in  a  State 
inebriate  reformatory  or  in  a  certified 
reformatory.  And  it  provides  that  any 
person  guilty  of  certain  specified  offences 
such  as  drunkenness  on  a  highway,  when 
in  charge  of  a  horse  or  vehicle,  and  so 
forth,  or  having  within  twelve  months  of 
a  previous  conviction  been  four  times 
convicted  of  one  or  other  of  these  offences, 
or  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  shall  be 
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liable  on  conviction  or  an  indictment, 
or  on  a  summary  conviction,  if  he  or  she 
elects  to  be  dealt  with  summarily,  to  be 
detained  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years  in  a  State  or  certified  inebriate 
reformatory. 

Besides  these  things  an  Act  was  passed 
calling  into  being  a  Board  of  Education, 
a  new  central  authority  in  which  complete 
power  was  vested,  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  Parliament,  over 
elementary,  secondary,  and  technical  edu- 
cation. The  conscientious  objector  to 
vaccination  was  also  legislated  for  and 
enabled  to  claim  relief  from  the  Vaccina- 
tion Acts,  if  he  could  satisfy  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  that  he  had  an  intelligible  and 
conscientious  objection.  With  regard  to 
Ireland  a  notable  social  and  economic  ad- 
vance was  made — due  largely  to  the  pioneer 


work  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Horace  Plunkett — 
by  the  passing  of  an  Act  establishing  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industries 
and  Technical  instruction ;  but  Irish 
affairs  would  require  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves, and  it  will  be  better  to  reserve  any 
further  review  of  them  until  the  need 
arises  of  treating  the  L,and  Purchase  Acts 
passed  later  in  the  reign.  The  hand  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  seen  in  the  legis- 
lative work  of  the  time  by  a  Colonial 
I/oans  Act  for  financing  railways  and  other 
public  works  in  tropical  colonies  ;  by  an 
Act  purchasing  the  Administrative  rights 
of  the  Royal  Chartered  Niger  Company ; 
and  in  1900  by  a  memorable  Act  consti- 
tuting the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Over  this  measure  Mr.  Chamberlain 
scored  a  brilliant  success  by  winning 
over  the  delegates  of  the  Australian 
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States  to  a  compromise  which  left  the 
functions  of  the  Privy  Council  intact 
and  thus  maintained  the  organic  unity 
of  the  Judicature  of  the  Empire.  The 
delegates  had  brought-  over  a  cut  and 
dried  Bill  as  approved  by  referendum, 
and  it  contained  a  clause  which  struck 
at  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sovereign 
in  Council.  The  delegates  declared  that 
the  Bill  was  unalterable,  and  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  the  movement  for  feder- 
ation would  be  wrecked  in  a  storm  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
handled  this  matter  with  such  tact 
and  skill  that  he  saved  the  Bill,  and  by 
transforming  the  Australian  "  congeries 
of  separate  States  into  an  indissoluble 
Commonwealth "  took  a  stride  towards 
the  goal  of  a  Federated  Empire.  By  this 
time  the  Government  was  in  the  thick 


of  the  South  African  War.  It  had 
exhausted  its  reforming  energies.  It  was 
soon  to  seek  new  authority  from  the 
electorate  on  the  ground  that  the  war 
was  "  practically  over." 

Throughout  this  Unionist  period  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  utterly  disorgan- 
ised. Lord  Rosebery's  Ministry  had  broken 
up  not  less  by  dissensions  within  itself  than 
by  quarrels  and  rivalries  within  the  rank 
and  file.  The  Party  came  back  to  the 
House  a  discredited  minority.  On  no 
subject  was  it  united  ;  on  the  question  of 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians, 
whom  Abdul  Hamid  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  exterminating,  it  was  deeply  divided. 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  out  from  his  retire- 
ment to  make  impassioned  speeches  against 
the  Turk,  and  to  declare  his  judgment 
that  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk 
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of  war  than  to  ensure  the  impunity  of 
the  Sultan  and  encourage  him  "  to  con- 
tinue his  monstrous  acts."  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  was  not  in 
harmony  with  this  view.  "  A  European 
war,"  he  said,  "  would  be  a  scene  of 
universal  carnage  and  ruin— preceded  or 
accompanied  by  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians."  He  was  anxious  not  to 
embarrass  the  new  Government.  He 
preferred  to  trust  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
to  wait.  He  thus  found  himself  out  of 
accord  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  strong 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  "  clear  the  air." 
He  did  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  Ellis,  the 
chief  Liberal  Whip,  vacating  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  and  resuming  again  his 
freedom  of  action.  He  found  himself 
in  apparent  difference  with  a  considerable 
body  of  Liberals,  and  in  some  conflict  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  from 
no  quarter  did  he  get  "  explicit  support." 
He  made  no  complaint — but  the  leader- 
ship was  vacant.  The  Armenian  question 
had  been  the  last  straw  : — 


"  Our  leader — for  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
always  lead  the  Liberal  party  when  he 
wishes  to — has  come  forward  in  a  noble 
and  sublime  spirit,  but  he  has  equally 
innocently  and  unconsciously  administered 
the  final  coup  de  grace  to  his  successor, 
because  however  much  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  this  or  any  other  question 
I  will  never  appear  in  sharp  conflict  with 
him  while  I  am  holding  the  position — 
titular  or  otherwise — of  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party." 

The  quotation  is  from  a  speech,  not  from 
the  letter.  He  left  his  party  in  decided 
confusion.  A  truce  was  patched  up 
between  the  groups,  and  the  leadership 
given  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  then  an  unknown  quantity 
in  politics,  who  by  patience  and  shrewd 
ability,  allied  with  conspicuous  moral 
courage,  brought  the  party  into  line  once 
more  and  led  it  to  the  magnificent  victory 
of  1906.  With  more  or  less  effectiveness 
the  Party  discharged  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  to  oppose  and  criticise  ;  but 
with  the  war  in  South  Africa  it  split 
asunder  again,  uniting  only  in  attacks 
upon  Mr  Chamberlain's  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  and  upon  the  failure  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  at  the  War  Office.  A  few 
avowed  themselves  "  pro-Boers."  and 
would  have  abandoned  the  war  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  dropped  the  sword  after 
the  defeat  of  Majuba  ;  many  sympathised 
with  this  line  of  thought  without  publicly 
disclosing  their  minds  ;  others  recognised 
that  the  conflict  once  begun  must  go  on 
until  the  Boers  were  beaten  and  new 
conditions  set  up.  Lord  Rosebery  gave 
no  clear  lead  to  his  party  until  the  Boer 
ultimatum  was  issued.  He  was  under  no 
obligation  to  give  a  lead,  for  he  had 
divested  himself  of  responsibility.  When 
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he   did    speak,    however,    he    made    his 
position  quite  plain  :— 

"  I  think  that  in  a  survey  of  the  past 
three  years  there  is  much  in  the  relations 
of  our  Government  with  that  of  the  Trans- 
vaal to  criticise,  if  not  to  condemn,  but 
that  is  all  over  for  the  present.  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  how  we  could  best 
have  attained  our  simple  and  reasonable 
object  of  securing  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  Transvaal  from  an  intolerable  con- 
dition of  subjection  and  injustice,  and  of 
receiving  equal  rights  for  the  white  races 
in  South  Africa,  for  an  ultimatum  has 
been  addressed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
South  African  Republic,  which  is  in 
itself  a  declaration  of  war.  In  the  face  of 
this  attack  the  nation  will,  I  doubt  not, 
close  its  ranks  and  relegate  party  controv- 
ersy to  a  more  convenient  season.  There 
is  one  more  word  to  be  said.  Without 
attempting  to  judge  the  policy  that  con- 
cluded peace  after  Majuba  Hill,  I  am 
bound  to  state  my  profound  conviction 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  Government 
in  this  country  which  could  repeat  it." 

That  declaration  did  not  help  to  com- 
pose the  differences  within  the  party. 
Liberalism  spoke  in  diverse  tones,  and 
thus  lost  moral  authority  in  the  country. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  1900, 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  moved  what 
was  in  effect  a  vote  of  censure  for 
"  the  want  of  knowledge,  foresight  and 
judgment  displayed  by  Your  Majesty's 
advisers  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
South  African  affairs  since  1895,  and  in 
the  preparations  for  the  war  now  pro- 
ceeding." A  contemporary  summary  of 
this  historic  debate  brings  out  the  diversity 
of  view  on  the  Liberal  benches — a  diversity 
not  wholly  confined  to  that  side  of  the 
House,  for  Sir  Edward  Clarke  held  that 
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there  was  no  Suzerainty  over  the  Trans- 
vaal and  was  opposed  to  the  war. 

"  The  debate,"  says  the  Summary 
mentioned,  "was  not  kept  in  a  very 
dignified  atmosphere,  being  conducted  on 
party  lines.  A  great  number  of  members 
joined  in  it,  at  times  with  acrimony,  but 
the  views  of  a  few  will  serve  to  represent 
the  whole.  In  respect  to  the  occurrence 
of  war,  Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  up  to  a 
certain  date  the  Government  believed  it 
would  be  avoided ;  but,  looking  back 
now,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Boer  Government  never  meant 
to  make  the  necessary  concession,  and 
that  hostilities  were  therefore  inevitable. 
Sir  Robert  Reid,  in  a  strong  attack  upon 
the  Government,  derided  the  idea  that 
any  Dutch  conspiracy  existed  to  drive 
the  British  out  of  South  Africa — '  a  myth 
fabricated  to  excuse  the  Government 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.'  He 
denounced  the  Colonial  Secretary's  claim 
of  Suzerainty  for  Great  Britain  as  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  defended  the  Trans- 
vaal's treatment  of  the  Uitlanders.  Mr. 
Brodrick  deprecated  these  remarks  as 
likely  to  encourage  the  Boers  by  leading 
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them  to  believe  there  was  a  cleavage  of 
opinion  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  applied  himself  to  a  hostile  criticism 
of  the  military  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  was,  in  his  opinion,  more  disgraceful 
than  that  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  had 
brought  our  military  reputation  to  the 
lowest  point  it  had  ever  sunk  to,  and  he 
blamed  the  Government  for  neglecting 
every  precaution  recommended  by  author- 
ities as  necessary.  Mr.  Wyndham  replied 
for  the  War  Office  in  a  brilliant  speech, 
which  was  presently  to  draw  a  high 
encomium  from  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
He  enumerated  the  forces  which,  within 
a  fortnight,  would  be  assembled  in  South 
Africa,  amounting  to  180,000  men  and 
452  guns — an  army  such  as  no  one  six 
months  ago  would  have  conceived  it 
possible  to  transport  from  England  to  a 
base  of  operations,  6,000  miles  distant, 
within  1 20  days.  He  disclosed  the  in- 
formation given  to  the  Government  by 
the  Intelligence  Department,  which  esti- 
mated the  strength  of  the  Boers  at  32,000 
Transvaalers,  22,000  Free  Staters,  5,000 
mercenaries,  and  91  guns — increased  to 
no  by  capture  from  our  own  troops.  He 
considered  that  these  figures  exonerated 
the  War  Office  from  any  censure  for 
absence  of  preparation.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
whilst  censuring  the  Government  for  its 
past  action,  was  prepared  to  give  them 
his  personal  support  on  two  grounds : 
the  first  to  ensure  equal  rights  for  all 
white  men  in  South  Africa  and  terminate 
a  condition  by  which  an  industrial  com- 
munity was  placed  under  the  heel  of  an 
antiquated  minority,  dominated  by  preju- 
dice and  corruption  ;  the  second  to  make 
certain  that  never  again  in  South  Africa 
should  an  arsenal  be  established  under 
any  control  except  British.  Mr.  Bryce, 


the  historian  of  the  Transvaal,  disputed 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  the 
question  of  franchise  a  casus  belli,  and 
condemned  the  revival  of  the  claim  of 
Suzerainty.  He  ridiculed  the  theory  of 
a  Boer  conspiracy  to  drive  the  British  out 
of  their  Colonies.  But  he  recognised  that, 
as  we  had  begun  war,  we  must  go  on  with 
it  and  make  our  strength  manifest  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Goschen  declared  emphatic- 
ally that  all  the  responsibility  of  what 
had  been  done  rested  with  the  Cabinet, 
and  protested  against  any  individual 
Minister  being  singled  out  for  opprobrium. 
Speaking  for  the  Adnu'ralty,  he  assured 
the  House  that  his  department  was  con- 
scious of  its  great  responsibility.  He 
admitted  that  the  situation  was  grave, 
but  the  Government  were  elaborating 
plans  that  would  put  the  country  in  the 
necessary  state  of  defence.  Sir  Edward 
.  Clarke  strongly  urged  the  Government 
not  to  make  any  declaration  binding 
themselves  to  prosecute  the  war  until  the 
British  flag  was  planted  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Pretoria,  for  any  such  determination 
might  prove  to  be  a  terrible  mistake. 
He  accounted  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  as  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  difficulties  in  South  Africa,  and  coun- 
selled Government  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  South  African  affairs  to  the  hands 
of  the  Premier  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

"The  fifth  night  of  the  debate  found 
the  benches  crowded  to  see  Sir  William 
Harcourt  thrust,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
parry.  Sir  William  vindicated,  by  reference 
to  the  precedents  of  Fox,  Burke,  Lord 
Grey,  and  Disraeli,  the  Opposition's  right 
to  bring  forward  a  vote  of  censure  in  time 
of  war  and  reminded  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  complained  that  the  Government  had 
been  the  victim  of  the  British  Constitu- 
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tion,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  L,ord 
Chatham,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
never  advanced  such  pleas.  Then  he 
turned  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  a  weapon 
not  infrequently  available  in  attack  on 
that  Minister,  to  wit,  extracts  from  his 
obsolete  speeches.  For  his  own  part, 
declared  Sir  William  Harcourt,  he  adhered 


The  theory  that  a  Dutch  conspiracy 
existed  to  expel  the  British  from  South 
Africa  he  considered  refuted  by  President 
Kruger's  offer  of  a  five  years'  franchise  on 
the  condition  that  there  should  be  no 
further  interference  by  this  country  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 
"  Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Unionist 
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to  the  policy  of  1881  because,  "  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  pre- 
ferred justice  to  revenge,  and  restoring  to 
a  brave  people  the  independence  of  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  deprived." 
Turning  to  later  events,  he  blamed  the 
Government  for  being  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  of  the  Jameson 
Raid  instead  of  by  the  counsels  of 
President  Steyn  and  others,  who  warned 
them  their  policy  would  lead  to  war. 


party,  Mr.  Chamberlain  rose  to  reply. 
A  critical  period  in  the  war  had  been 
reached  (he  said),  and  this  was  the  moment 
selected  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
attempt  to  show  the  war  was  immoral 
and  unjust,  and  to  announce  his  adherence 
to  the  policy  of  Majuba.  He  did  not  think 
the  country  would  approve  of  that  line 
of  action.  The  issues  between  Boer  and 
Briton  were  great  and  substantial,  and 
manv  of  them  dated  back  to  before 
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Majuba.  The  history  of  the  Boers  had 
been  a  history  of  efforts  to  escape  from 
treaty  obligations,  and  to  get  rid  of 
British  supremacy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
head  of  the  Government  which  entered 
into  the  Majuba  convention,  had  been 


obliged,  within  three  years 
of  its  signature,  to  send  a 
military  force  to  compel  the 
Boers  to  observe  its  provi- 
sions, and  the  late  Liberal 
Government  had  found  it 
right,  in  spite  of  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Conference, 
to  interest  themselves  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. It  was  they  who 
proposed  the  five  years'  fran- 
chise, which  the  present 
Government  took  over  from 
them.  The  whole  struggle 
with  the  Boers  had  been  one 
long  contest  for  supremacy. 
'  But  what  kind  of  su- 
premacy ?  The  supremacy 
of  the  Boers  means  the  in- 
feriority of  every  other  race. 
Our  supremacy,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  use  it,  has 
been  used,  and  will  be  used, 
in  order  to  secure  the  equality 
of  white  races,  and  justice 
to  the  black.  That  has  been 
the  issue  !  '  After  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  war, 
and  the  means  being  taken 
to  assert  our  authority,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  made  a  fine 
peroration  :  '  I,  speaking 
for  the  Government,  say 
that,  in  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
there  shall  be  no  second 
Majuba,  and  never  again, 
with  our  consent,  if  we  have  the  power, 
shall  the  Boers  be  able  to  erect  in  the 
heart  of  South  Africa  a  citadel  whence 
proceed  disaffection  and  race  animosity, 
to  endanger  the  paramountcy  of  the 
British  Government.  Never  again  shall 
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they  be  able  to  treat  an  Englishman  as  if 
he  belonged  to  an  inferior  race.'  He 
also  touched  on  the  Colonies.  The  part 
being  taken  by  them  in  the  war  was  a 
factor  of  which  the  importance  could  not 
be  exaggerated.  '  Never  before  had  the 
Empire  realised  to  the  same  extent  its 
great  strength  and  unity.  For  the  first 
time  our  Colonies  had  claimed  their  share 
in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Empire.  In  this  federation  of  our  race, 
compensation  was  to  be  found 
for  the  evils  of  war.' 

"After  this,  there  was 
little  interest  in  the  debate, 
which  Mr.  Balfour  described 
as  '  really  an  attack  on  the 
Colonial  Secretary ;  but 
when  these  petty  charges  are 
buried  in  the  oblivion  they 
deserve  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  during  his 
term  of  office,  and  in  no 
small  degree  through  his 
great  administrative  abilities, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  every  British  Colony 
joined  with  the  Mother 
Country  to  carry  out  a  great 
Imperial  work.' 

"  The  division  brought  the 
Government  a  majority  of 
213,  but  its  abnormal  num- 
ber was  due  to  the  Irish 
members  abstaining  from 
voting  and  several  Liberals 
walking  out  of  the  House." 

When  "  pro-Boer  "  Liberals 
took  to  the  platform,  so 
strong  was  the  tide  of  feeling 
against  them  that  they  found 
difficulty  in  getting  a  hear- 
ing. The  conduct  of  the 


Irish  Nationalists,  who,  after  long  and 
acute  internecine  strife  had  driven  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  from  the  leadership, 
and  placed  Mr.  John  Redmond  in 
nominal  authority,  greatly  irritated  the 
English  people.  It  also  contributed  to 
the  confusion  of  the  Liberal  party,  with 
whom,  it  is  true,  they  were  no  longer 
in  Parliamentary  alliance,  but  amongst 
whom  they  found  some  sympathisers 
with  their  advocacy  of  the  Boer  cause. 
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They  openly  flaunted  their  hatred  for 
England.  Mr.  Davitt,  for  instance,  not 
content  with  wishing  the  Transvaal  suc- 
cess, and  praying  God  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  every  Boer,  described  the  Irish 
troops  in  South  Africa  as  "  miserable 
hirelings,  who  consent  to  be  shot  at  by 
England's  enemies  for  a  shilling  a  day  "  ; 
Mr.  Kendal  O'Brien,  in  public  meeting, 
seconded  a  resolution  "  congratulating 
the  people  of  the  South  African  Republic 
on  what  now  turns  out  to  be  the  victory 
of  Glencoe  over  the  same  enemy  that 
governs  Ireland  by  force,  and  desiring  to 
place  on  record  our  admiration  for  those 
Irishmen,  under  Colonel  Blake  and  Mr. 
McBride,  who  are  fighting  for  the  Republic, 
and  who  truly  represent  Irish  Nationalist 
opinion "  ;  while  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
declared  in  January  "  that  Ireland  was 
only  garrisoned  now  by  a  very  small  body 
of  regular  British  troops,  and  would  only 
require  the  arms  and  marksmanship  of  the 
Boers  to  turn  the  river  Shannon  into 
another  Modder  or  Tugela."  Excitable 
utterances  all  these,  which  perhaps  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,  but  they  were 
thorns  in  the  side  of  English  allies  pro- 
fessing allegiance  to  their  Queen  and 
loyalty  to  their  country. 

Notwithstanding  Nationalist  sedition 
and  the  pro-Boer  agitation,  public  opinion 
became  more  strongly  Imperialist,  more 
stoutly  determined  to  see  the  thing  through, 
and  to  establish  unalterably  a  condition 
of  equality  between  British  and  Boer. 
Whatever  had  been  the  errors  of  individual 
politicians  in  South  Africa,  and  whatever 
criticism  might  justly  be  levelled  against 
our  own  share  of  the  negotiations,  the 
nation  as  a  whole  took  the  view  of  the 
Government,  that  the  Boer  oligarchy  had 
not  in  reality  sought  peace,  and  had 


thrown  off  the  mask  by  the  issue  of  the 
ultimatum.  The  enthusiasm  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Canada  and  Australasia  in 
making  the  cause  of  the  Mother  Country 
their  own,  and  sending  their  sons  to  the 
front,  evoked  in  the  public  mind  a  sense 
of  pride  and  affection  which  had  before 
been  felt  but  faintly.  The  idea  of  a 
better  organisation  of  the  Empire  for 
common  purposes  ceased  to  possess  the 
mind  of  the  few.  It  spread "  from  the 
Council  Chamber  and  the  study  to  the 
street.  The  nation  as  a  whole  began  to 
think  Imperially.  It  is  difficult  to  express 
this  change  of  tone  and  outlook  ;  and  yet 
it  must  be  expressed  somehow,  for  it  is 
the  most  notable  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  at  the  time — a  thing  of  far-reach- 
ing importance,  politically  and  socially. 
Men  began  to  think  and  speak  of  Empire 
rather  than  of  England.  The  use  of  the 
word  Empire  in  political  speech  and 
writing  began  to  be  the  common  habit 
which  it  has  since  become.  It  was  a 
wondrous  change  from  Nationalism  to 
Imperialism  ;  and  though  the  beginnings 
of  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
when  King  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
laid  his  plans  for  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition,  it  was  the  war  which 
wrought  the  change.  England  awoke  to  a 
realisation  that  young  and  vigorous  nations 
of  her  own  kith  and  kin  had  sprung  to  her 
aid  ;  and  the  mind  of  England  grasped 
the  conception  of  an  Empire  unified  for 
defence  against  the  world.  As  the  war 
progressed  to  the  inevitable  overthrow 
of  the  Boer  oligarchy,  men  saw  ahead  the 
prospect  of  a  unified  South  Africa  and 
thereafter  a  federation  of  Empire,  with, 
possibly,  representatives  of  the  oversea 
States  sitting  in  Parliament.  Two  Colonial 
conferences  had  sat  to  discuss  matters  of 
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common  concern,  but  these  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  festivities  of  the  first  and 
second  Jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  had 
made  no  deep  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  Their  educative  value  was  for 
politicians.  It  was  the  war  that  made  the 
average  Englishman  an  Imperialist,  and 
caused  him  to  look  upon  England  not  as  a 
nation  by  herself,  but  as  the  head  of  a 
family  of  nations  ;  and  having  learned 
thus  to  think  of  himself  he  began  to  apply 
his  mind  to  perfecting  the  family  relation- 
ship and  to  dream  of  world  mastery,  or 
if  not  of  that,  at  least  of  such  strength  in 
combination  as  would  enable  him  to  resist 
any  likely  group  of  hostile  nations  ;  for 
the  war  had  also  shown  him  that  nothing 
but  his  own  strength  would  serve  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  ill-will  of  his  European 
rivals  for  pride  of  place  in  the  world. 
This  last  aspect  of  affairs  was  powerfully 
illuminated  by  Lord  Rosebery  at  a 
moment  of  temporary  weakness,  when  the 
country  was  denuded  of  troops  and  the 
success  of  our  arms  was  in  doubt.  The 
Government  had  heavily  increased  the 
Army  estimates,  and  made  proposals  to 
enlarge  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces. 
Lord  Rosebery  condemned  them  as  utterly 
inadequate — we  may  note  in  passing,  as 
evidence  of  the  Liberal  disunion,  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  complained 
of  them  because  he  saw  in  them  an 
intention  to  convert  us  into  an  aggressive 
military  power.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  alarm- 
ist language  and  tones,  dwelt  on  the 
unfriendliness  of  foreign  Powers.  To  him 
this  question  of  military  efficiency  was 
"  one  of  life  and  death."  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  we  might  not  succeed  in  South 
Africa,  he  sketched  out  the  consequences 
in  a  passage  full  of  "  lugubrious  vaticina- 
tions," as  Lord  Salisbury  called  them. 


Failure  would  entail  the  loss  of  South 
Africa  :  "If  you  lose  South  Africa  you 
lose  the  principal  Colony  in  your  Empire 
— the  most  important  lease  you  have  out- 
side these  islands.  But  if  you  lose  South 
Africa  you  lose  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  The  Colonies — those  Britains  out- 
side these  islands — who  have  come  so 
enthusiastically  to  your  support,  have 
done  so  because  they  believe  they  are 
associated  with  the  most  powerful  Empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  you  deprive 
them  of  that  feeling  the  life  of  the  Empire 
is  shaken.  You  will  be  shut  up  within 
these  islands,  and  your  Empire  outside 
these  islands  will  break  away  from  you, 
and  where  it  is  without  defence  will  fall 
a  prey  to  other  nations.  Meantime,  you, 
alone  with  your  fleet,  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  Europe  wThich  has  many  scores  to 
pay  off  and  is  ready  to  pay  them  off. 
If  that  be  not  a  crisis,  if  that  be  not  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  I  know  not  what 
is." 

The  nation  determined  that  it  should 
not  fail ;  and  it  resolved  that  when  the 
work  in  South  Africa  was  done  the  Colonies 
should  have  no  reason  to  fear  lest  they 
were  partners  in  an  Empire  of  declining 
power.  There  was  a  mutual  drawing 
together  of  Motherland  and  daughter 
States.  There  was  an  entire  change  of 
outlook  in  England  towards  the  Colonies. 
That  is  the  chief  fact  of  domestic  history 
during  the  war  period ;  and  by  com- 
parison with  it  legislative  achievements 
and  the  wrangles  of  politicians  are  of 
small  account. 

What  was  King  Edward  doing,  first  as 
Prince  of  Wales  and  then  as  Sovereign, 
during  the  long  period  of  national  strain 
and  anxiety  prior  to  and  during  the  war  ? 
As  we  have  already  suggested,  there  is 
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nothing  to  tell  because  nothing  is  known, 
though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  a  passive  spectator  of 
events.  Apart  from  the  activities  attend- 
ant upon  the  burial  of  Queen  Victoria,  his 
own  accession,  the  despatch  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  on  their  Imperial 
tour,  and  the  daily  discharge  of  his  duties 
with  Ministers  and  others,  he  spent  a 
quiet  year.  The  illness  of  his  eldest 
sister,  the  Dowager  Empress  Frederick, 
took  him  to  Germany  early  in  1901. 
He  was  yachting  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
May,  and  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
London.  In  August  he  was  called  to  the 
deathbed  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  whose 
funeral  he  attended.  He  reappeared  on 
public  occasions,  on  the  return  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  and  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  gave  many  audiences  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  his 
doings  which  is  of  political  interest  as  dis- 
closing his  frame  of  mind  on  questions 
agitating  the  public.  The  second  year 
was  a  year  of  preparation  for  the  Coron- 


ation, of  illness,  of  the  Coronation  itself, 
and  thereafter  of  a  period  of  rest.  Part 
of  it,  immediately  after  the  Coronation, 
was  spent  on  the  yacht  in  the  Solent  ;  and 
here,  on  the  iyth  of  August,  His  Majesty 
received  in  audience  the  Boer  Generals — 
De  Wet,  Delarey  and  Botha — who  came 
to  him  by  his  special  invitation.  They  had 
not  arrived  in  the  country  in  time  for  the 
Coronation,  and  on  being  received  at 
Southampton  by  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  had 
declined  an  invitation  to  attend  the  naval 
review  at  Spithead.  They  came  straight 
to  London,  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
Strand  crowds  like  popular  heroes.  His 
Majesty's  invitation  could  not  be  declined, 
and  the  trio  returned  delighted  with  their 
intercourse  with  their  Sovereign  and  the 
Queen.  Of  what  was  said  on  this  occa- 
sion nothing  was  made  known.  The  King's 
message  to  the  people  on  the  announce- 
ment of  peace  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  friendliness  which 
prompted  the  Royal  invitation. 


THE    REVIEW   AT   SPITHEAD. 
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WHEN  King  Edward  VII.  came 
to  the  Throne  there  was  not 
a  great  Power  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy,  who  was 
not  hostile  to  us  diplomatically  and 
would  not  willingly  have  seen  the  British 
Empire  break  up  under  the  strain  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  In  the  capitals  of 
Europe  our  reverses  were  a  subject  of 
jubilation  ;  our  successes  and  the  growing 
certainty  of  victory  over  and  reconciliation 
with  the  Boers  were  certainly  not  hailed 
with  delight.  When  King  Edward  died 
there  was  but  one  Power — Germany — 
with  whom  our  relations,  though  formally 
unexceptionable,  gave  cause  for  anxiety. 
What  King  Edward  and  his  Ministers  did 
to  effect  this  change  will  hereafter  be 
narrated.  And  the  King's  action,  it  will  be 
seen,  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  constitutional 
principle  that  the  Sovereign  can  act  only 
on  the  advice  and  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  his  Ministers.  Any  other  line  of 
treatment  would  be  contrary  to  historical 
fact  so  far  as  these  intimate  matters  are 
known. 

The  \  change,    and   the   manner   of   its 
accomplishment,  must  be  left  to  the  sue- 


ceeding  volume.  In  this  chapter  we  shall 
endeavour  to  suggest  the  state  of  our 
foreign  relations  from  the  period  when 
these  were  left  in  a  preceding  chapter  to 
the  year  of  the  Coronation  ;  and  we  shall 
then  supplement  it  by  an  account  of  the 
King's  tour  in  Europe  in  1903.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  change.  Our  present 
task  requires  the  narration  of  crisis  upon 
crisis.  First  in  importance  comes  a  group 
of  questions  in  the  Far  East,  which  brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Russia  on  two 
distinct  occasions.  It  comprises  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  victory  of 
Japan  over  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
strongest  military  Power  in  Europe  next 
to  Germany,  the  emergence  of  Japan  as  a. 
great  naval  as  well  as  military  power,  and 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
us  and  Japan  for  certain  defined  purposes. 
A  starting-point  may  be  found  in  the 
successful  war  waged  by  Japan  against 
China  over  the  possession  of  the  Korean 
peninsula,  then  subject  to  Chinese  Suze- 
rainty. To  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
Japan  vanquished  China  by  land  and  sea. 
The  reading  of  the  riddle  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  her  army  had 
been  organised  on  the  German  model  and 
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PORT   ARTHUR  AT  THE    TIME    OF    THE    CHINO-JAPANESE    WAR. 


was  splendidly  equipped,  and  her  navy 
had  learned  its  business  under  the  tuition 
of  Englishmen.  The  Chinese  fleet  was 
destroyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu, 
Korea  swept  of  the  enemy,  Port  Arthur 
captured,  and,  after  a  battle  in  which 
the  Chinese  were  slain  by  thousands, 
the  peninsula  of  lyiao-Tung  occupied  by 
the  Mikado's  armies.  China  gave  up 
the  conflict.  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, acting  in  concert,  intrigued  to  de- 
prive Japan  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Ix>rd 
Rosebery  was  in  office.  Japan  appealed 
to  England  for  diplomatic  aid  against 
the  three  Powers.  L,ord  Rosebery  de- 
cided to  hold  aloof.  He  had  good 
reason  to  know  that  to  take  up  the 
quarrel  of  Japan  would  have  meant  war 
with  the  three  Powers.  We  would  take 
no  part  with  the  coalition  ;  but  could  take 
none  against  it.  Japan  could  not  face 
the  three  Powers  alone.  She  yielded  to 
them  and  vacated  both  Port  Arthur  and 
the  L,iao-Tung  peninsula.  Korea  alone 
represented  the  fruits  of  her  sacrifices, 
and  that  only  for  so  long  as  the  Powers 
allowed  its  retention.  Japan  retired  to 


wait    upon    events,    to    recuperate    her 
strength,  and  prepare  for  another  war. 

The  war  seemed  to  have  brought  China 
within  reach  of  dissolution.  So  imper- 
fect is  human  wisdom,  and  so  erroneous 
are  the  judgments  of  statesmen,  that  the 
diplomatists  of  Europe  acted  as  though 
the  break-up  of  China  was  imminent,  and 
that  they  could  enter  upon  her  dismember- 
ment. Foiled  in  the  Near  East  by  English 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Russia  had  ex- 
tended her  Asiatic  frontiers  and  developed 
her  territories  on  the  North  Pacific.  A 
strategic  railway  had  been  laid  traversing 
her  eastern  domain  from  Moscow  to 
Vladivostok.  But  Vladivostok  was  ice- 
bound for  half  the  year.  She  needed 
a  warm-water  port  as  a  terminus  for  the 
line,  and  an  outlet  into  the  Pacific  basin. 
She  cast  envious  eyes  on  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan — the  first  a  fortress  of 
immense  strength  and  a  secure  naval  base, 
and  the  latter  a  fine  harbour,  which  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  China 
— known  as  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki — 
had  been  made  a  free  port.  England, 
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therefore,  could  not  be  excluded  from  it. 
Russia  acted  promptly  and  made  a  secret 
agreement  with  China  for  the  carrying  of 
the  railway  through  Manchuria  to  the 
coast,  and  for  a  "  lease  "  of  Port  Arthur. 
Rumours  of  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
pact appeared  in  the  Press  ;  but  I/)rd 
Salisbury,  politely  assuming  the  truth 
of  the  information  from  St.  Petersburg, 
denied  them.  Speaking  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet  he  said  he  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  false  news — relative  to  Russia 
and  Port  Arthur — which  had  appeared  in 
the  Press  ;  not  because  he  thought  the 
news  of  particular  importance  (surely  an 


odd  statement  to  make),  but  because  of 
the  public  interest  it  had  excited.  He 
deprecated  "  unnecessary  disturbance  or 
alarm."  "  I  think,"  he  continued — and 
the  words  have  an  optimistic  ring  which 
many  of  his  supporters  regarded  as  indi- 
cating dullness  of  apprehension — "  we 
foreshorten  time  and  distance.  Depend 
upon  it,  whatever  may  happen  in  that 
region,  be  it  in  the  way  of  war  or  in  the 
way  of  commerce,  we  are  equal  to  any 
competition  which  may  be  proposed  to  us. 
We  may  look  with  absolute  equanimity 
at  the  action  of  any  persons,  if  such  there 
be,  who  think  that  they  can  exclude 
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us  from  any  part  of  that  fertile  and  com- 
mercial region,  or  imagine  that,  if  we  are 
admitted,  they  can  beat  us  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  felt 
any  undue  sensitiveness  in  that  matter. 
I  cannot  forget  the  great  words  of  L,ord 
Beaconsfield — '  In  Asia  there  is  room  for 
us  all.'  ' 

The  passage  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
preted by  Russia  as  an  intimation  that 
our  Government  would  not  seriously 
oppose  her  plans. 

Events  moved  apace,  and  brought  us 
into  conflict  with  China.  In  August, 
1895,  there  were  an ti -foreign  disturbances 
in  Fokien  province,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Stewart,  his  wife  and  two  children,  and 
five  ladies  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
were  barbarously  murdered.  Warships 
were  sent  to  the  Yangtze  ports,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  an  ultimatum  the  Chinese 
Government  executed  the  murderers  and 
paid  an  indemnity.  In  the  spring  of 
1896  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor  was 
transferred  from  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Major  Claude  MacDonald,  who  was 
knighted,  sent  as  Minister  to  Peking.  The 
city  was  a  hotbed  of  diplomatic  intrigue  ; 
China  was  seething  with  discontent,  which 
was  directed  against  the  "  foreign  devils." 
Meanwhile,  Russia,  by  virtue  of  her  secret 
arrangement  with  China,  overran  Man- 
churia. Thus  things  went  on  until,  at 
the  end  of  1897,  two  German  missionaries 
having  been  murdered  in  Shantung  pro- 
vince, German  warships  appeared  in 
Kiau-Chau  Bay  and  seized  the  place. 
Germany  demanded  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  her  missionaries,  and  prefer- 
ential rights  in  Shantung  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  Russia  in  Manchuria,  the 
English  case  against  each  claim  being 
that  there  could  be,  under  her  treaty 


rights,  no  such  preferential  treatment. 
China  refused  to  pay  Germany  unless 
Kiau-Chau  were  evacuated.  The  Emperor 
William  sent  a  naval  expedition  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
China. 

Speaking  to  the  toast  of  his  brother's 
health  at  a  farewell  dinner  at  Kiel  the 
German  Emperor  surpassed  even  himself 
in  magniloquence.  Though,  he  said,  the 
squadron  was  to  defend  and  not  to  assail, 
its  vocation  was  to  make  clear  to  every 
European  in  China,  to  the  German  mer- 
chant, "  and  above  all,  to  the  foreigner 
whose  soil  we  may  be  on,  and  with  whom 
we  shall  have  to  deal,  that  the  German 
Michael  has  planted  his  shield,  adorned 
with  the  eagle  of  the  Empire,  firmly  in 
the  soil,  in  order,  once  for  all,  to  afford 
protection  to  those  who  apply  to  him  for 
it.  ...  Should  anyone  attempt  to 
affront  us,  or  to  infringe  our  good  rights, 
then  strike  out  with  mailed  fist,  and,  if 
God  will,  weave  round  your  young  brow 
the  laurel  which  nobody  in  the  whole 
German  Empire  will  begrudge  you." 
Prince  Henry's  reply  was  equally  grandilo- 
quent. His  one  desire,  he  said,  was  "  to 
proclaim  and  preach  abroad,  to  all  who 
will  hear  as  well  as  to  those  who  will  not, 
the  gospel  of  your  Majesty's  anointed 
person."  Europe  smiled.  ButtheTsung- 
li-Yame'n  quaked  in  their  shoes.  Before 
the  battleship  which  carried  the  "  young 
brow  " — the  evangelist  who  yearned  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  anointed  person 
— had  reached  Chinese  waters  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  the  "  laurel  "  was  closed 
by  the  signing  of  a  lease  confirming  the 
Germans  in  their  arbitrary  possession  of 
Kiau-Chau  Bay.  The  territorial  integrity 
of  China,  which  it  had  been  the  aim  of 
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British  policy  to  preserve,  had  been 
violated.  The  bay  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  within  limits  that  need  not  here 
be  defined,  became  part  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Powers  acquiesced.  L,ord 
Salisbury  thought  that  probably  no  great 
injury  had  been  done  to  England.  He 
had  been  assured  by  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  that  Germany  had  no  desire  to 
do  anything  disagreeable  to  England. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  port 
of  Kiau-Chau  had  been  selected  ;  it  was 
in  the  north  of  China,  "  far  removed  from 
the  regions  in  which  England  was  directly 
interested  " — a  remark  which  showed  that 
Germany  shared  with  Russia  the  delusion 
that  we  had  no  interests  in  North  China 
about  which  other  Powers  need  concern 
themselves.  Both  the  Emperor  and  him- 
self were  sincere  partisans  of  a  good 
understanding  with  England,  and  most 
sincerely  hoped  that  "  the  irritation 


unfortunately  existing  in  both  countries 
would  gradually  subside. ' '  To  these  sooth- 
ing platitudes  I^ord  Salisbury  replied  that 
"  should  a  demand  be  made  for  exclusive 
privileges,  or  should  other  countries  seek 
to  take  possession  of  Chinese  ports,  it 
would  become  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  vast  interests  in  China." 

Here,  then,  were  possibilities  of  war 
with  Germany.  The  next  move  was  the 
appearance  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur 
of  five  Russian  men-of-war.  They  were 
to  winter  there  by  "  permission  "  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  Vladivostok  was 
icebound.  Where  else  could  they  winter  ? 
Japan  inquired  why  they  were  there, 
and  so  did  we.  The  fact  that  they  were 
there  was  verified  by  our  warships,  two 
of  which  remained  in  the  harbour.  I,ord 
Salisbury  did  not  keep  them  there.  That 
might  have  meant  war,  and  from  war  he 
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shrank.  The  Russian  Ambassador  called 
upon  him  and  told  him  that  the  presence 
of  the  men-of-war  had  "  produced  a  bad 
impression  at  St.  Petersburg."  lyord 
Salisbury  could  not  admit  that  Russia 
had  ground  for  complaint,  but  he  told 
M.  de  Staal  that,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  [i.e.  the  warships]  had  been  sent 
thither  by  Admiral  Buller  without  any 
orders  from  home,  and  that  he  believed 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  they  would 
soon  move  to  some  other  anchorage." 
And  move  they  did.  The  incident  serves 
to  remind  one  of  Bismarck's  characterisa- 
tion of  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  lath  painted 
to  look  like  iron. 

At  this  time  both  England  and  Russia 
were  prepared  to  finance  China,  the 
Russian  condition  being  the  financing 
and  control  of  railways  in  Manchuria 
and  in  North  China  generally :  this 


meant  the  exclusion  of  British  finance 
and  influence  there.  The  English  con- 
ditions were  a  guarantee  against  the 
cession  of  territory  in  the  Yangtze  valley 
to  any  other  Power,  railways  rights  from 
Burma  to  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and 
observance  of  the  stipulation  that  Talien- 
wan  should  be  a  free  port.  Each  Power, 
in  fact,  was  trying  to  counter  the  policy 
of  the  other,  and  in  any  event  to  obtain 
predominance  for  itself — Russia  in  the 
north,  England  in  the  middle  and  the 
south.  Russia's  allies  objected  to  the 
English  conditions,  and  the  result  was 
that  China  was  bullied  into  accepting  the 
Russian  loan.  It  then  appeared  that 
Russia  had  obtained  a  permanent  right 
of  anchorage  at  Port  Arthur. 

Again  I^ord  Salisbury  gave  way.  At  a 
critical  stage  in  the  negotiations,  Russia 
again  complained  that  British  warships 
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should  have  put  their  noses  inside  the 
harbour  at  Port  Arthur.  This,  said  the 
late  Count  Mouravieff  to  our  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  is  "  looked  upon  here 
as  so  unfriendly  as  to  set  afloat  rumours 
of  war  with  Great  Britain."  Was  Russia 
bluffing  ?  Did  she  mean  war  ?  Lord 
Salisbury  apparently  thought  she  did. 
The  iphigenia  was  then  at  Port  Arthur, 
as  also  were  many  Russian  vessels.  Count 
Mouravieff  in  effect  demanded  her  removal. 
Ix>rd  Salisbury  complied.  The  iphigenia, 
he  telegraphed,  would  be  leaving  in  a 
few  days  ;  her  visit  was  by  orders  of  the 
Admiral,  issued  at  his  own  discretion  and 
not  under  the  directions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Iphigenia 
Russia  demanded  and  obtained  from  China 
a  lease  over  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan, 
and  railway  and  other  rights  in  Man- 
churia. She  won  what,  in  effect,  were 
sovereign  rights  over  the  I/iao-Tung 
peninsula,  which  she  had  compelled  Japan 
to  evacuate.  Lord  Salisbury  was  not 
prepared  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  her  ; 
probably  his  mind  was  already  working 
in  the  direction  of  an  alliance  with  Japan. 
He  did  not  object  to  Russia  having  an 


LAYING  THE  RAILWAY 
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ice-free  commercial  port  connected  by 
rail  with  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  but,  he 
wrote,  "  questions  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  are  opened  if  Russia  obtains  control  of 
a  military  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peking.  Port  Arthur  is  useless  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  its  whole  importance 
being  derived  solely  from  its  military 
strength  and  strategic  position,  and  its 
occupation  would  inevitably  be  considered 
in  the  East  as  a  standing  menace  to  Peking 
and  the  commencement  of  the  partition 
of  China.  The  military  occupation  or 
fortification  of  any  other  harbour  on  the 
same  coast  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  would 
be  open  to  the  same  objections  with  almost 
equal  force.  From  some  observations 
made  by  Count  L/amsdorff,  and  reported 
by  you  in  your  dispatch  of  the  8th  instant, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  gather  that 
this  is  not  a  policy  favoured  by  Russia, 
while  it  is  one  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  entertain  grave  objections. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  prepared  to  give  assurances 
that  beyond  the  maintenance  of  existing 
treaty  rights  they  have  no  interest  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  pledge  themselves  not 
to  occupy  any  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
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so  long  as  other  Powers  pursue  the  same 
policy." 

Russia's  answer  was  communicated  by 
M.  de  Staal  :— 

"  By  order  of  my  Government,  I  have 
the  honour  to  notify  to  your  Excellency 
that,  in  virtue  of  a  Convention  signed  on 
the  1 5th  (ayth)  March  at  Peking  between 
the  Russian  representative  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  duly  author- 
ised for  that  purpose,  Ports  Arthur  and 
Talienwan,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories, have  been  ceded  to  Russia  in 
usufruct  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
These  ports  and  territories  will  be  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  troops  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  August  Master, 
and  the  Russian  flag  will  be  hoisted  beside 
the  Chinese  flag.  I  am  likewise  charged 
to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  Port 
of  Talienwan  will  be  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  the  vessels  of  all  friendly 
nations  will  receive  the  fullest  hospitality 
there." 

By  way  of  compensation  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  I^ord  Salisbury  obtained  a 
cession  of  Wei-hai-wei,  which  the  Japan- 
ese had  retained  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  indemnity  by  China  and 
were  willing  to  give  up  to  England.  The 
deal  was  concerted  between  the  two 
Powers,  who  were  acting  together  at 
Peking  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  China  and  existing  treaty 
rights.  Not  that  they  succeeded.  The 
seizure  of  Liao-Tung  peninsula  by  Russia 
and  Kiau-Chau  by  Germany  were  flagrant 
breaches  of  territorial  integrity.  So 
anxious  was  I^ord  Salisbury  for  peace  that 
he  was  even  prepared  to  give  way  for  a 
time,  or  to  seem  to  do  so,  on  our  treaty 
rights,  for  under  German  pressure  he  gave 


a  pledge  :  "  England  formally  declares  to 
Germany  that  in  establishing  herself  at 
Wei-hai-wei  she  has  no  intention  of 
injuring  or  contesting  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Germany  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  or  of  creating  difficulties  for 
her  in  that  province.  It  is  especially 
understood  that  England  will  not  con- 
struct any  railroad  communication  from 
Wei-hai-wei  and  the  district  leased  there- 
with into  the  interior  of  the  Province  of 
Shantung." 

But    with    Russia    he    maintained    a 
strenuous     diplomatic     contest     for     the 
principle  of  the  "  open  door,"  and  in  sup- 
port of  that  principle  had  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  Japan.     But 
into  this  tedious  wrangle  we  cannot  enter, 
nor  into  that  about  railway  concessions 
in  China.     Russia,  having  obtained  what 
she  wanted,  was  not  going  to  push  her 
view  of  these  questions  to  the  stage  of 
war.     For  the  purpose  of  this  narrative 
no  more  need  be  said  than  that  when  the 
negotiations  became  critical  an  accommo- 
dation was  reached.     Mr.    Balfour,    who 
was   doing    duty    at   the   Foreign  Office 
in  the   absence  of  lyord  Salisbury  at  his 
chalet  near  Dieppe,  where  he  was  detained 
by    ill-health,    complained   vigorously    to 
Russia,  through    M.  I^essar,   that  certain 
railways     matter     had     gone     too     far. 
"  The  active  participation  of  the  Russian 
Government    in    this    violation     of    our 
treaty  rights  must,"  he  said,   "  lead  to 
consequences     of     great     gravity."     The 
observation  and  the  good  results  it  pro- 
duced  suggest   that    Mr.    Balfour   would 
have  shone   as   a   Foreign  Minister,    and 
might  not  have  apologised  for  the  right- 
ful comings  and  goings  of  British  warships 
in  Chinese  waters.     M.  Lessar  took  alarm. 
He  threw  out  the  idea  that  an  accommo- 
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dation  was  possible  on  the  principle  of 
Great  Britain  binding  herself  not  to  interest 
herself  in  railway  and  mining  concessions 
in  Manchuria  in  return  for  Russian 
abstention  in  the  Yangtze  region.  Thus 
the  policy  of  "  spheres  of  influence  "  in 
China  came  into  existence.  The  Czar, 
says  the  present  writer  in  his  "  Third 
Salisbury  Administration,"  "seems  to  have 
been  the  author  of  M.  Lessar's  suggestion. 
Count  Mouravieff  expressed  to  Sir  Charles 
Scott — who  had  succeeded  Sir  Nicholas 
O 'Conor  as  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg — '  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia '  for  such  an  un- 
derstanding. Mr.  Balfour 
thereupon  suggested  the 
basis  of  an  agreement,  but 
the  northern  extension  to 
be  Chinese  and  under 
Chinese  control.  On  Lord 
Salisbury's  return  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  September 
he  sought  to  strengthen 
the  agreement  on  two  points  :  a  stipu- 
lation that  there  should  be  no  preferential 
railway  rates  or  differential  treatment  in 
the  respective  spheres  of  interest  and  that 
the  Yangtze  region  should  be  denned  as 
meaning  '  the  provinces  adjoining  the 
Yangtze  River  and  Honan  and  Chekiang,' 
Manchuria,  as  he  pointed  out,  being 
already  a  clearly  denned  region — the  pro- 
vinces of  Kirin,  Sheng-king,  and  Tsitschar. 
Protracted  negotiations  followed.  Russia 
would  not  consent  to  a  non-preferential 
and  non-differential  clause.  She  wanted 
Manchuria  for  herself.  She  did  not  want 
the  Yangtze  Basin  ;  but  she  did  want 
to  have  her  hands  free  to  put  English- 
men in  \Manchuria  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  her  own  subjects.  It  was 
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clear  that  there  were  underground  influ- 
ences at  work  to  wreck  the  agreement. 
Lord  Salisbury  eventually  withdrew  any 
non-preferential  clause.  Still  the  nego- 
tiations dragged  on.  Count  Mouravieff 
was  not  well ;  the  Czar  was  absent  from 
St.  Petersburg  ;  and  so  forth.  A  limited 
agreement  was,  however,  practically 
arranged  early  in  1899.  Then  the  enemies 
of  it  sent  their  last  shaft.  A  report  was 
concocted  that  in  connection  with  the 
railway  extension  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
had  taken  "  strong  action 
hostile  to  the  interests  of 
Russia."  It  took  some 
time  to  demonstrate  that 
this  was  a  falsehood.  Mean- 
while the  draft  agreement 
was  whittled  down  still 
further.  It  contained  no 
non-differential  clause,  no 
definition  of  the  Yangtze 
region  ;  it  was  limited  to 
two  points — (i)  that  Russia 
would  not  oppose  the 
railway  projects  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Yangtze  Basin ;  and  (2)  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  oppose  the  railway 
projects  of  Russia  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China. 

"  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  this  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  But  he  pointed  out  that  the 
agreement  was  of  a  '  considerably  less 
exclusive  character  '  than  was  originally 
suggested  .  .  .  After  some  further  difficulties 
the  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  addition 
to  the  agreement  of  a  note  settling  the 
question  of  the  Northern  Extension  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  contract 
between  China  and  the  bank.  Then  the 
agreement,  with  the  additional  note,  was 
signed  (28th  of  April,  1899).  Russia  and 
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England  engaged  not  to  seek  for  them- 
selves or  others  railway  concessions  north 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Yangtze  respectively  ;  and 
each  undertook  not  to  obstruct  con- 
cessions sought  by  the  other  in  the  other's 
sphere  of  interest.  And  there  is  a  declara- 
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tion  that  the  parties  have  nowise  in  view 
the  infringement  in  any  way  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  China,  and  that  the 
agreement,  by  averting  all  cause  of  com- 
plication between  them,  '  is  of  a  nature 
to  consolidate  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and 
to  serve  the  primordial  interests  of  China 
herself.' " 

Ivord    Salisbury    asked    the    House    of 
lyords  not  to  attach  an  exaggerated  import- 


ance to  the  document  except  as  a  sign  of 
good  feeling  between  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  at  the 
Academy  Banquet  (1899)  he  spoke  of  it 
as  "to  a  certain  extent  preventing  any 
likelihood  of  any  collision  between  our 
interests  and  our  objects  in  the  future." 
I/et  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
within  a  few  months  the  war 
in  South  Africa  began. 

To  the  Chinese  people  the 
series  of  events,  if  they  were 
intelligible  to  them  at  all,  pre- 
sented itself  as  an  attempt  to 
despoil  China  by  lopping  off 
outer  territories  and  to  exploit 
the  interior  by  railways  and 
other  Western  abominations.  A 
reforming  party  at  the  Court, 
headed  by  the  Emperor,  would 
have  reorganised  the  nation,  and 
to  some  extent  have  assimilated 
Western  ideas  ;  but  the  Dowager 
Empress  deposed  the  sovereign 
and  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-reforming  and  therefore 
anti-European  faction — if  that 
be  a  right  word  to  a  party 
numbering  untold  millions.  After 
this  coup  d'etat  a  Decree  appeared 
from  "  the  Emperor's  own  pen  " 
in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  the  4th 
of  January,  1900,  naively  stating 
the  cause  of  the  "  abdication  "  :  "  We 
suffer  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  beget  a  son,  so  that 
the  Emperor  Mu  Tsung  Yi  has  no  pos- 
terity, and  the  consequences  to  the  lines 
of  succession  are  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
Sorrowfully  thinking  on  this,  and  feeling 
that  there  is  no  place  to  hide  ourself  for 
shame,  how  can  we  look  forward  to 
recovery  from  all  our  ailments  ? 
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"  We  have  therefore  humbly  implored 
Her  Sacred  Majesty  carefully  to  select 
from  among  the  near  branches  of  our 
family  a  good  and  worthy  member,  who 
should  found. a  line  of  posterity  for  the 
Emperor  Mu  Tsung  Yi  (T'ung  Chi),  and 
to  whom  the  throne  should  revert  here- 
after. After  repeated  entreaties,  Her 
Majesty  has  now  deigned  to  grant  her 
consent  that  P'u  Chun,  son  of  Tsai  Yi, 
Prince  Tuan,  should  be  adopted  as  the 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Mu  Tsung  Yi 
(T'ung  Chi).  We  have  received  Her 
Majesty's  decree  with  unspeakable  joy, 
and  in  reverent  obedience  to  her  gracious 
instruction  we  appoint  P'u  Chiin,  son  of 
Tsai  Yi,  as  Prince  Imperial,  to  carry  on 
the  dynastic  succession." 

Concurrently  with  these  events  a  move- 
ment arose,  anti-foreign  in  its  origin, 
which  became  known  as  the  Righteous 
Harmony  Fists,  or  the  Boxer  movement. 
It  swept  through  North  China  like  a 
flood.  Missions  were  attacked  ;  mission- 
aries and  their  converts  slain.  The  life 
of  every  foreigner  in  China  was  imperilled. 
The  real  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
first  appreciated  by  M.  Pichon,  the  French 
Minister  at  Peking,  to  whom  news  came 
from  Roman  Catholic  sources  of  the 
butchery  of  missionaries  and  converts. 
The  Boxers,  with  whom  the  Dowager 
Empress  was  alleged  to  be  in  connivance, 
swarmed  round  Peking,  and  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1900,  the  Ministers  sent  for 
Guards  to  protect  the  legations.  On  the 
ist  of  June  there  arrived  from  the  war- 
ships at  Taku  bodies  of  men  from  the 
British,  United  States,  French,  Russian, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  warships.  The 
country  was  in  an  uproar  from  the  Yangtze 
to  Manchuria,  and  the  Court  was  in  con- 
fusion, the  Dowager  Empress  preparing 


for  flight  into  the  interior.  Meanwhile, 
the  Powers,  compelled  to  act  together  by 
a  common  danger,  prepared  a  composite 
force  to  concentrate  at  Tientsin  and 
march  to  the  capital  in  case  of  need.  The 
Boxers  seized  the  railway.  On  the  loth 
of  June  a  telegram  was  received  from  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald  :  "  Situation  extremely 
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grave.  Unless  arrangements  are  made  for 
an  immediate  advance  it  will  be  too  late." 
On  that  day  Admiral  Seymour,  in  com- 
mand of  the  composite  force,  started  from 
Tientsin  by  rail  with  some  500  men.  He 
got  three  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
railway  was  broken  up  so  badly.  The 
next  day  his  force  had  increased  to  1,700, 
of  all  nationalities  having  warships  in  the 
China  Sea.  He  had  pressing  messages 
from  Peking.  Then  silence  fell.  He  got 
within  forty  miles  of  Peking.  In  front  of 
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him  were  hordes  of  Boxers.  To  escape 
annihilation  he  fell  back,  but  only  to  find 
Tientsin  in  Boxer  hands  and  the  garrison 
sorely  besieged.  He  fought  his  way  back. 
Reinforcements  had  been  poured  into 
Tientsin  from  the  warships,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  relieving  force  Admiral  Seymour 
reached  Tientsin  again.  The  first  attempt 
to  relieve  the  legations  had  failed. 

These  events  united  the  Powers  for  the 
time  being.  Imperial  troops  were  fight- 
ing with  the  Boxers.  Apparently  China 
was  at  war  with  Europe.  Ten  thousand 
troops  were  ordered  from  India.  Be  it 
remembered  that  we  were  then  in  the 
thick  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Lord 
Salisbury  suggested  that  Japan  should  be 
asked  to  send  thirty  thousand  men  ;  she 
was  the  Power  nearest  to  the  scene.  But 
Germany  objected  to  any  mandate  being 
given  to  any  one  Power.  The  chances  of 
speedy  relief  therefore  disappeared.  On  the 
ist  of  July  news  was  received  in  Europe 
that  the  German  Minister,  Baron  Ketteler, 
had  been  murdered  by  native  troops  at 
Peking  while  on  his  way  to  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen,  that  the  foreigners  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Legations,  and  that  a 
Chinese  army  was  advancing  on  Tientsin. 
The  allies  got  together  nearly  20,000  men, 
but  with  such  a  force  could  not  do  more 
than  hold  the  line  from  Tientsin  to  the  base 
at  Taku.  To  advance  beyond  Tientsin  was 
too  hazardous.  In  this  situation  a  mes- 
sage which  had  been  sent  off  eight  days 
before  was,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  received 
from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Director  of 
Chinese  Customs,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  British  Legation.  It  was  :  "  For- 
eign community  besieged  in  the  Lega- 
tions. Situation  desperate.  Hasten  your 
coming.  Sunday  4  p.m." 

To  add  to  the  excitement  thus  engen- 


dered, on  the  1 5th  of  July  two  London 
papers  printed  an  alleged  telegram  from 
Shanghai,  reporting  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  /th  of  July  the  Legations 
were  overpowered.  "  As  the  sun  rose," 
says  the  account,  "  the  little  remaining 
band  of  Europeans,  standing  together, 
faced  death  stubbornly.  There  was  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter  ;  but  in  the  end 
every  one  of  the  Europeans  was  put  to 
the  sword  in  a  most  atrocious  manner." 
The  effect  of  that  news  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  a  reader.  The  following 
Sunday  was  set  aside  for  a  memorial 
service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  but  before 
then  doubts  had  been  cast  upon  its  truth 
by  the  circumstances  that  other  news- 
papers which  had  received  the  telegram 
had  been  less  credulous  about  informa- 
tion coming  from  Shanghai,  where  highly 
imaginative  "  yellow "  journalists  were 
known  to  be,  and  had  refused  to  print  the 
telegram.  On  the  3oth  of  July  authorita- 
tive news  came  that  on  the  28th  the  Lega 
tions  were  still  holding  out.  Immense 
was  the  relief  felt  in  every  capital  in 
Europe.  There  was  still  a  chance.  But  the 
Powers  had  had  all  their  work  cut  out 
to  hold  Tientsin  and  the  line  to  the  Taku 
forts,  which  they  had  seized.  Troops  were 
crossing  the  seas  from  every  Power.  The 
Indian  troops  under  General  Gaselee  were 
the  first  to  follow  the  Japanese,  who  might 
themselves  have  settled  the  difficulty 
weeks  before  had  not  Germany  vetoed 
Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  and  had  Lord 
Salisbury  been  less  cautious  ;  but  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire  at  stake  in  South 
Africa  unusual  caution  was  imposed  upon 
him.  General  Gaselee  reached  Tientsin 
on  the  ist  of  August.  He  urged  an 
immediate  advance.  If  the  other  com- 
manders would  not  move  he  would  start 
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alone,  with  his  British  and  Indian  troops, 
with  whom,  by  the  way,  there  was  a  body 
of  200  Australian  volunteers.  The  others 
agreed  to  an  advance,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August  the  allied  army,  16,000  of  all  arms, 
moved  out  of  the  city  along  the  Peiho 
river  towards  Peking,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles.  The  Russians 
and  French  took  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  ;  the 
British,  American,  German, 
and  Japanese  the  west  bank. 
Ahead  of  them  was  an  army 
of  unknown  strength. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Legations. 
When  the  allies  bombarded 
the  Taku  forts  the  Chinese 
Government  ordered  the 
Ministers  to  depart  on  the 
ground  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  China  and 
the  Powers.  The  Ministers 
declined.  A  time  limit  had 
been  given,  terminating  at 
4  p.m.  on  the  20th  of  June. 
Precisely  at  that  hour,  re- 
inforced by  strong  bodies  of 
Imperial  troops,  the  besieg- 
ing forces  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  Legations.  From 
this  on,  until  the  I4th  of 
July,  the  Europeans  in  Peking  were 
subject  to  constant  bombardment,  to 
daily  and  nightly  attacks,  and  to  re- 
peated attempts  to  fire  the  straggling 
buildings  they  were  defending.  As  many 
as  400  shells  fell  in  the  confined  circuit 
of  defence  in  a  single  day,  and  "  bucketfuls 
of  bullets "  were  picked  up  from  the 
grounds  of  the  Legations.  The  Marines 
were  assisted  by  75  volunteers,  making 
the  total  fighting  force  about  480  men  ; 


of  these  80  were  killed  and  120  wounded 
during  the  investment.  A  most  elabor- 
ate system  of  fortification  with  sand-bags 
was  successfully  initiated  in  the  early  days 
of  the  siege,  and  afforded  effectual  pro- 
tection against  rifle  fire,  and  when  the 
Chinese  brought  3-inch  Krupp  guns  to 
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play  on  the  Legations  from  a  distance  of 
only  a  thousand  yards,  the  besieged 
benefited  by  the  lessons  of  Paardeberg, 
Mafeking,  and  Ladysmith,  and  quickly 
dug  bomb-proof  shelters.  Incendiarism 
was,  indeed,  a  far  greater  danger  than 
bombardment,  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  Legation  compounds,  or  precincts, 
being  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature,  and 
the  Chinese  constantly  firing  them  to 
windward.  It  was  only  by  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  intervening  buildings,  a  work  con- 
ducted under  great  difficulties,  with  inad- 
equate tools  and  under  a  brisk  fire,  that 
those  inhabited  by  the  besieged  force  were 
isolated.  Treachery  was  another  grave 
danger  that  had  to  be  combated.  As  day 
followed  day,  and  the  garrison  grew 
weaker,  the  cordon  around  it  was  drawn 
closer  and  closer,  and  the  Krupp  guns 
pushed  forward  until  their  muzzles  touched 
the  barricades  that  had  been  erected 
round  the  legations.  Many  sorties  were 
made,  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  but 
fore-doomed  to  failure.  Mines  were  cun- 
ningly tunnelled  by  the  enemy  and 
exploded  under  the  defences,  and  all  the 
surrounding  housetops  were  so  many 


points  of  vantage  from  which  they  fired 
down  into  the  compounds  of  the  Lega- 
tions. Only  one  thing  was  wanting  in 
the  Chinese  attack,  and  that  was  spirit. 
With  but  a  very  small  modicum  of  pluck, 
they  could  have  walked  into  the  Lega- 
tions and  worked  their  will.  The  contest 
was  one  of  brute  force  against  bravery, 
and  bravery  won. 

On  the  I4th  of  June,  Prince  Ching  sent 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  hypo- 
critically deploring  the  action  of  the 
"  Boxers,"  and  requesting  the  Foreign 
Ministers  and  their  families  to  leave  the 
Legations  in  detachments,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Tsung-li-Yam£n,  but  on  no 
account  to  be  accompanied  by  even  a 
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single  armed  soldier.  This  invitation  to 
"  show  confidence  "  in  Chinese  honesty 
was  declined,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  attack  was  furiously  resumed. 

On  the  lyth  there  was  a  lull,  and  gradu- 
ally a  cessation  of  hostilities,  organised 
attack  ceasing  and  the  bombardment 
from  Krupp  guns  being  suspended.  This 
was  three  days  after  the  capture  of  Tientsin 
city,  and  the  Chinese  Government  were 
probably  influenced  by  that  event  and 
the  knowledge  that  reinforcements  of 
troops  from  Japan,  India,  Tonquin,  and 
Siberia  were  on  the  way  and  being 
followed  by  legions  from  Europe.  Fear- 
ing treachery,  the  defenders  relaxed  none 


of  their  vigilance.  Communications  were 
resumed  between  the  Ministers  and  Prince 
Ching,  who,  as  the  least  guilty  of  the 
Chinese  leading  men,  was  selected  to  speak 
for  the  Tsung-li-Yame'n.  He  strove  to 
impose  upon  the  Ministers  with  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  Boxer  "  banditti  "  being 
responsible  for  the  attack  upon  them.  He 
even  made  a  show  of  sending  in  a  few 
provisions  as  an  earnest  of  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
On  the  i8th  the  garrison  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Tientsin  and  the  assembling  of 
a  relief  expedition,  and  it  gave  them 
courage  to  continue  their  resistance.  But 
after  this  there  was  no  serious  attack, 
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although  sniping  continued  almost  to  the 
very  last  day  of  the  siege,  which  termi- 
nated on  the  I4th  of  August. 

The  relieving  force  reached  Pietsang  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  To  the  Japanese 
fell  the  honours  of  the  attack.  They 
dashed  at  their  work  in  magnificent  style, 
and  supported  by  the  British  and  American 
contingents  swept  the  Chinese  Imperial 
troops  out  of  their  trenches.  There  was 
no  doubt  now  that  here  was  no  rabble  of 
Boxers  but  the  Chinese  army  itself,  well 
armed  with  Mannlicher  rifles.  Pushing  on 
to  Yang-tsun,  there  was  a  fierce  fight  at 
close  quarters,  no  mercy  being  shown  by 
some  of  the  contingents.  It  was  war  in 
Asia  as  war  had  been  known  there  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  the  correspondents 
with  the  force  suggested  that  deeds  were 
done  which  Europeans  could  not  but 
regard  as  shameful.  That  fight  seems  to 
have  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  Chinese 
braves.  They  made  no  other  stand.  The 
scouting  cavalry  of  the  allies  brushed  them 
out  of  the  path  of  the  force,  which  on  the 
1 2th  came  within  ten  miles  of  Peking.  A 
combined  assault  was  arranged  for  the 
1 5th  on  the  eastern  wall,  but  the  Russian 
commander  broke  away  in  his  eagerness 
to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  city  and  flung 
his  troops  against  the  wall  at  daybreak  on 
the  I4th.  The  allies  followed  suit.  By 
noon,  after  very  severe  fighting,  they  were 
in  the  Legation  quarter,  and  General  Sir 
Alfred  Gaselee  and  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
had  gripped  hands  —  speechless  with 
emotion,  we  are  told. 

The  Dowager  Empress,  who  was  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  to  have  been  a 
party  to  the  Boxer  movement  and  to  the 
use  of  the  Imperial  troops,  and  for  whom 
the  only  possible  excuse  was  that  she  had 
found  herself  confronted  by  a  popular 


movement  she  was  powerless  to  arrest, 
had  fled  with  the  deposed  Emperor,  the 
Court  and  the  Government  into  the  very 
heart  of  China.  Peking  was  in  anarchy. 
The  allied  forces  added  to  it  by  sacking 
the  city.  To  each  contingent  was  allotted 
a  quarter  of  its  own.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  attempt  to  apportion  the  degree  of 
dishonour  that  attaches  to  this  or  that 
contingent.  The  men  got  out  of  hand, 
and  there  were  days  and  days  of  orgy  and 
robbery,  until  the  worst  passions  of  human 
nature  were  exhausted.  The  force,  loaded 
with  loot,  being  well  under  control  again, 
expeditions  were  made  into  the  surround- 
ing districts  and  "  punishment  "  inflicted 
to  avenge  the  murdered  missionaries  and 
converts.  The  German  Emperor,  mean- 
while, had  sent  12,000  men  under  Field- 
Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Baron  Ketteler.  It  was  the 
first  German  army  sent  beyond  the  seas, 
and  its  despatch  was  a  notable  event.  No 
longer  was  the  reach  of  the  German  arm 
limited  to  Europe.  It  could  extend  now 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  globe. 
Germany's  awakened  desire  for  over-sea 
dominions  had  made  it  necessary  that 
it  should  so  extend.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  comment  on  that  new  factor 
in  world-politics.  All  the  other  Powers 
had  also  sent  troops,  and  had  placed 
them  under  the  chief  command  of  the 
German  Field-Marshal.  This  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  days  when 
the  fate  of  the  legations  was  unknown, 
and  when  the  slaughter  of  their  occupants 
seemed  certain.  Upon  the  diplomacy 
of  those  days  we  cannot  here  dilate.  It 
belongs  more  strictly  to  a  biography  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  situation  had  changed, 
by  the  relief  of  the  Legations,  before  Count 
von  Waldersee's  arrival.  The  Dowager 
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Empress  was  at  Singanfu,  whither  it  was 
hopeless  to  follow  her.  From  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  partition  of  China  the  Powers 
recoiled.  It  was  too  huge  a  task.  The 
Powers  themselves  would  almost  certainly 
have  got  to  loggerheads  about  it.  The 
States  of  Europe  might  easily 
have  wrecked  themselves  in 
Asiatic  enterprises.  Four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  with  a 
civilisation  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity could  be  governed  only  by 
consent,  and  could  not  be  held 
down  by  armies  ;  for  the  Boxer 
movement  itself  had  shown  fierce 
popular  resentment  against  such 
encroachments  as  Europe  had 
already  made.  Realising  these 
things,  the  diplomatists  hastened 
to  patch  up  the  hideous  affair 
as  best  they  could.  Under  Rus- 
sian lead  a  retirement  of  the 
allied  armies  to  Tientsin  was 
arranged. 

Russia  reminded  the  Powers 
of  the  immediate  objects  she  had 
in  view  at  the  outset — (I.)  The 
protection  of  the  Russian  I/ega- 
tion  and  Russian  subjects  against 
"  the  criminal  intentions  of  the 
Chinese  rebels  " — not,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment ;  and  (II.)  to  render  help 
to  the  Chinese  Government  in  "  the 
speedy  establishment  of  a  legal  order  of 
things  in  the  Empire."  The  communique  in 
the  Government  Messenger  pointed  out  that 
when  deciding  to  send  troops  to  Peking, 
"  almost  all  the  Powers  " — the  qualifying 
word  "  almost  "  is  significant — agreed  on 
four  points  :  (I.)  the  maintenance  of  a 
common  agreement  among  the  Powers  ; 
(II.)  maintenance  of  the  former  State 


organism  of  China ;  (III.)  removal  of 
everything  that  could  lead  to  a  partition 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  and  (IV.)  the 
establishment,  with  united  powers,  of  a 
legal  central  Government  in  Peking, 
capable,  unassisted,  of  preserving  order. 
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Russian  diplomatists  were  apparently 
in  touch  with  the  Dowager  Empress,  who 
appointed  a  negotiator,  and  on  the  I4th 
of  January,  1901,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed  by  the  Powers  and  China,  and  the 
Dowager  Empress  thereafter  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  capital — passing  through 
a  gateway  hung  with  the  heads  of  her 
former  Boxer  subjects.  Except  for  the 
razing  of  the  forts  between  Peking  and  the 
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sea  and  freedom  given  to  the  Legations 
to  maintain  their  own  guards,  things  were 
left  by  the  Treaty  very  much  as  they 
were  before  the  anti-foreign  outbreak. 
But  Russia  had  firmly  established  herself 
in  Manchuria.  It  was  still  in  theory  part 
of  China,  but  in  fact  it  was  a  Russian 
province.  Japan  protested  ;  Russia  gave 
pledges  of  evacuation,  but  in  the  state  of 
the  country  found  excuses  sufficient  to 
herself  for  not  carrying  them  out.  Thus 
matters  drifted  on,  I^ord  Salisbury  mean- 
while fighting  strenuously  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  open  door  "  in  Manchuria,  and 
for  equality  of  treatment  everywhere  in 
China  in  the  matter  of  railway  and  mining 
concessions.  It  was  a  two-sided  diplo- 
matic warfare — with  China  as  against 
Russia  and  her  allies  and  against  Russia 
as  aggressor  of  China,  and  as  the  wrongful 
holder  of  a  Chinese  province  in  which 
— as  at  Newchwang  and  at  Talienwan — 
Russia  sought  to  nullify  British  treaty 
rights  with  China.  But  these  questions 
would  need  to  be  explained  with  too 
much  detail  if  they  were  further  explored. 


We  must  hasten  past  them  to  that 
vaster  question  of  the  struggle  for  the 
Mastery  of  the  Pacific,  which  was  begun 
in  the  early  years  of  King  Edward's  reign 
and  was  temporarily  closed  by  an  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan — tem- 
porarily closed,  be  it  noted,  for  in  the 
permanence  of  that  alliance  there  can  be 
no  surety  on  either  side,  the  two  nations 
being  at  bottom  friendly  rivals  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Far  East.  The  reader 
will  remember  how  Japan  fought  China 
for  Korea  ;  how  she  possessed  herself  also 
of  the  lyiao-Tung  peninsula  ;  how  Russia 
ordered  her  off  the  lyiao-Tung ;  how 
Russia  acquired  control  of  the  peninsula 
from  China  and  thus  entered  into  com- 
petition with  Japan  for  pre-eminence  in 
the  North  Pacific.  And  our  preceding 
narrative  will  have  been  written  in  vain 
if  it  has  not  suggested  that  beneath  the 
tumult  of  events  in  China  there  was  ever 
the  open  question  whether  Japan  could 
endure  the  menace  offered  by  Russia's 
possession  of  Port  Arthur.  Japan  bided 
her  time,  and  prepared  for  war.  Russia 
held  on  to  Manchuria  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  pushing  the  Japanese  out  of 
Korea.  That  done,  the  overthrow  of 
Japan  might  have  followed.  This  was  the 
Russian  dream,  or  at  least  the  dream  of 
that  school  of  Russian  thought  which 
believed  that  the  path  of  Russia  was 
Eastward,  and  that  her  true  line  of  ex- 
pansion was  in  the  Pacific.  In  this  situa- 
tion Japan  continued  to  press  Russia  to 
fulfil  her  pledges  to  evacuate  Manchuria. 
Russian  troops  clung  to  the  Korean  fron- 
tier and  continued  in  occupation  of  a 
strategic  position  in  Korea  itself.  In  the 
spring  of  1903  there  were  political  troubles 
in  Japan  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry,  with  the  Marquis  Ito  as 
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President  of  the  Council  and  Marquis 
Yamagata  and  Count  Katsuma  as  mem- 
bers. The  reins  had  passed  into  strong 
and  skilful  hands.  Outwardly  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Powers  were 
friendly.  In  time  the  Russian  Minister 
of  War,  General  Kuropatkin,  visited  Tokio, 
and  was  the  guest  of  the  Mikado.  A  settle- 
ment of  the  Manchurian  difficulty  seemed 
to  be  in  sight.  But  Russia  did  not  retire 
from  her  post  in  Korea,  much  less  from 
Manchuria.  The  patience  of  Japan  was 
strained  to  breaking  point.  The  negotia- 
tions went  on  throughout  the  year.  They 
were  unduly  protracted  by  Russia,  which 
meanwhile  poured  troops  into  Manchuria. 
At  the  opening  of  1904  war  seemed  in- 
evitable, notwithstanding  that  Russia 
was  in  the  throes  of  domestic  strife,  which 
was  so  severe  in  some  areas  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  revolution.  On  the 
I3th  of  January  Japan  made  final  pro- 
posals to  Russia  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Korean  and  Manchurian  questions,  with 
which  was  bound  up  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  the  independence  of  China.  The 
Russian  Government  ignored  these  pro- 
posals, either  with  a  deliberate  intention 
to  insult  Japan  or  because  of  some  extra- 
ordinary failure  to  recognise  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis.  On  February  5th,  the 
Japanese  Government  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia.  Thereupon  the 
Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  put  to 
sea  and  a  Russian  force  crossed  the 
Korean  frontier.  The  squadron  returned 
to  the  harbour.  Admiral  Togo — who,  by 
the  way,  received  his  first  lessons  in  the 
arts  of  the  sea  on  board  H.M.S.  Worcester, 
a  cadet-ship  in  the  Thames — caught  it 
there  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February, 
and  so  badly  mauled  it  as  to  coop  it  up. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of 
3  H* 


the  war.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  the  Japanese  swept  the  Russians 
away  from  the  Korean  frontier  and  the 
I/iao-Tung  peninsula,  and  by  the  summer 
had  destroyed  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  and 
invested  Port  Arthur  itself.  In  August 
there  was  a  six-days'  assault  on  the  forts, 
which  cost  the  Japanese  some  fourteen 
thousand  men ;  but  the  position  was 
almost  impregnable,  and  General  Stossel 
still  held  out.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian 
armies,  after  various  defeats,  had  been 
concentrated  at  Mukden,  in  Manchuria, 
by  General  Kuropatkin,  who  had  sur- 
rendered the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
War  to  take  the  chief  command. 
After  tremendous  fighting,  in  which 
nearly  half  a  million  men  were  engaged 
and  over  thirty  thousand  lost  their 
lives,  Liao-yang  was  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  on  the  4th  of  September. 
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By  the  middle  of  October  the  Japanese 
were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Mukden, 
having  fought  Titanic  battles,  suffered 
heavy  losses  and  inflicted  far  heavier 
losses  on  the  enemy.  But  Kuropatkin's 
army  was  still  enormous  and  unbroken. 
Port  Arthur  still  held  out.  The  effect  of 
the  operations  thus  far  had  been  to  foil 
the  Russian  attempt  to  relieve  Port  Arthur 
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by  land.  Russia  decided  to  do  so  from  the 
sea  and  sent  out  the  Baltic  Fleet,  under 
Admiral  Rozhdestvensky.  In  view  of  this, 
the  Japanese  redoubled  their  efforts  and 
by  assaults  on  the  fortress  poured  forth 
the  blood  of  the  nation  like  water.  The 
capture  of  certain  positions  from  the  Qth 
to  the  23rd  of  September  was  reported 
to  have  cost  the  Japanese  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  There  had  not  been  such 
an  expenditure  of  human  life  in  the  world 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  cap- 
ture of  these  positions  enabled  the  Japanese 


to  shell  the  town  and  parts  of  the  harbour. 
Kuropatkin  endeavoured  to  break  through 
the  Japanese  host  and  go  to  the  relief  of 
General  Stossel ;  but  he  was  repulsed  at 
every  effort,  and  was  reported  to  have 
lost  sixty  thousand  men  against  the 
Japanese  sixteen  thousand.  But  he  had 
half  a  million  men  to  use,  and  behind  him 
the  fighting  force  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
He  could  afford  to  lose  heavily.  But  he 
could  not  relieve  Port  Arthur.  By  mining 
and  assaults,  in  which  the  Japanese  spent 
their  lives  with  a  lavishness  unprecedented, 
at  least  in  European  warfare,  Port  Arthur 
was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  General 
Stossel,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1905, 
offered  to  surrender.  With  Port  Arthur 
in  her  hands,  Japan  had  won  the  most 
important  point  in  the  contest.  When  the 
Baltic  Fleet  arrived  it  was  smashed  to 
pieces.  Not  a  Russian  vessel  of  any  sort 
could  live  anywhere  in  the  North  Pacific, 
so  supreme  was  the  Japanese  mastery  of 
the  seas.  But  to  drive  the  Russians  away 
from  Mukden  and  northwards  into  the 
infinite  distances  was  another  matter. 
The  strain  upon  Japan  had  been  terrible. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  negotiation.  An 
armistice  was  arranged  by  the  good  offices 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries met  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  United 
States,  and  arranged  a  Treaty  of  Peace. 
It  gave  Korea,  or  the  control  of  Korea,  to 
Japan  and  provided  for  the  mutual 
evacuation  of  the  L,iao-Tung  peninsula  and 
Manchuria  ;  but  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur, 
Tali  en  wan  and  adjacent  territory  was 
transferred  to  Japan.  With  the  details 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  Broadly 
stated,  Japan  was  in  the  position  from 
which  the  diplomatists  of  Russia  and  her 
allies  had  compelled  her  to  retire  after  her 
successful  war  with  China  for  the  over- 
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lordship  of  Korea. 
But  Russia,  though 
terribly  punished, 
was  unbeaten,  and 
there  are  not  a  few 
who  believe  it  to  be 
inevitable  that  the 
issue  will  yet  be 
fought  out  to  a 
finish,  possibly  in 
this  generation. 

The  events  we 
have  narrated  were 
accompanied  by 
acute  Russian  hos- 
tility towards  Eng- 
land. England  was 
accused  by  Russia 
of  having  instigated 
the  war  by  making 
a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Japan  on  the 
30th  of  January, 
1902.  The  Conven- 
tion set  forth  that 
the  two  contracting 
parties,  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  status 
quo  and  peace,  and 
being  specially  in- 
terested in  maintain- 
ing the  independence 
and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  China  and 
Korea,  and  in  secur- 
ing equal  opportuni- 
ties in  both  countries 
for  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  agreed 
as  follows  : — 

"  TheN  High   Con- 
tracting     Parties 
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having  recognised  the  independence  of 
China  and  of  Korea  declare  themselves  to 
be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive 
tendencies  in  either  country.  Having  in 
view,  however,  their  special  interests,  of 
which  those  of  Great  Britain  relate  princi- 
pally to  China,  while  Japan,  in  addition 
to  the  interests  which  she  possesses  in 
China,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  degree 
politically,  as  well  as  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially, in  Korea,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  recognise  that  it  will  be  admissible 


for  either  of  them  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  indispensable  in  order  to  safe- 
guard those  interests  if  threatened  either 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other 
Power  or  by  disturbances  arising  in  China 
or  Korea,  and  necessitating  the  interven- 
tion of  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  subjects. 

"  II.  If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
in  the  defence  of  their  respective  interests 
as  above  described,  should  become  involved 
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in  war  with  another  Power,  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party  will  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality  and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent 
other  Powers  from  joining  in  hostilities 
against  its  ally. 

"  III.  If  in  the  above  event  any  other 
Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hostilities 
against  that  ally,  the  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party  will  come  to  its  assistance  and 
will  conduct  the  war  in  common  and  make 
peace  in  mutual 
agreement  with  it. 

"  IV.  The  High 
Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  neither 
of  them  will,  with- 
out consulting  the 
other,  enter  into 
separate  arrange- 
ments with  another 
Power  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  inter- 
ests above  de- 
scribed. 

"  V.  Whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of 
either  Great  Britain 
or  Japan,  the 
above  -  mentioned 
interests  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two 
Governments  will 
communicate  with 
one  another  fully 
and  frankly." 

Article  VI.  pro- 
vides that  the 
agreement  shall 
come  into  effect  at 
once  and  remain 
in  force  five  years, 
and,  iS  not  de- 
nounced at  the  end 


of  the  fourth  year,  till  a  year  after  being 
denounced  "  by  either  party.  "  But  if, 
when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration 
arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged 
in  war,  the  alliance  shall  ipso  facto  con- 
tinue until  peace  is  concluded." 

Public  opinion  in  England  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  so  bold  a  move,  but  the 
reception  of  the  Treaty  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable.  It  created  intense  indignation 
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in  Russia,  and  there  was  profound  surprise 
in  Europe  that  England  should  have 
allied  herself  with  an  Asiatic  race.  When 
the  war  began  Russia  chose  to  believe 
that  Japan  would  never  have  made  war 
unless  England  had  been  behind  her,  and 
the  war  party  in  Russia,  which  despised 
the  Japanese  as  an  inferior  race,  clamoured 
for  war  with  England.  Russia  soon  found, 
however,  that  she  had  her  hands  full  in 
resisting  the  Japanese  and  in  suppressing 
revolution  at  home.  The  danger  of  im- 
mediate war  between  Russia  and  England 
passed.  It  blazed  out  again  when  Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky  sailed  from  Europe  with 
the  Baltic  Fleet.  On  the  night  of  the  2ist 
of  October,  1904,  the  fleet  was  steaming 
through  the  North  Sea,  and  when  off  the 
Dogger  Bank  passed  through  the  Hull 
fishing  fleet. 

By  some  inexplicable  blunder  or  crime 
fire  was  opened  on  the  fishing  fleet  and  the 
steam-trawler  Crane  sunk,  two  men  being 
killed  and  several  wounded.  It  was  an 
act  of  war  to  which,  it  seemed,  there  could 
be  only  one  answer.  Mr.  Balfour,  then  in 
temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
instantly  demanded  an  explanation,  and 
the  Home,  Channel,  and  Mediterranean 
fleets  were  combined  for  action.  The  Czar 
as  promptly  expressed  his  sincere  regret 
and  disavowed  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky 's 
conduct,  which,  he  averred,  must  have 
arisen  from  some  regrettable  misunder- 
standing. By  an  acceptance  of  this  ex- 
pression war  was  averted  and  a  convention 
hastily  agreed  upon  referring  the  affair 
to  commissioners  of  both  nations  for 
adjustment.  They  met  at  Paris,  and 
substantial  damages  were  paid  by  Russia 
to  the  families  of  the  men  who  were 
killed  and  to  those  who  were  injured.  Mr. 
Balfour's  skilful  handling  of  the  affair 


was  cordially  approved  by  the  nation  as 
a  whole  ;  but  he  did  not  escape  criticism 
from  the  victims  of  Russophobia,  who  saw 
in  the  Admiral's  behaviour  not  the  freak 
of  a  man  temporarily  bereft  of  his  senses, 
but  a  wilful  provocation  to  war  at  the 
instance  of  the  anti-British  element  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

We  may  close  this  portion  of  our  narra- 
tive with  a  question.  What  telegraphic 
communications  passed  between  King 
Edward  and  the  Czar  ?  They  were  closely 
related.  There  had  been  much  intercourse 
between  them  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
London,  where  the  young  Czar  was  a 
frequent  visitor  as  Czarevitch.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident  was  not  followed  by  war 
because  both  Sovereigns  were  determined 
that  the  peace  should  not  be  broken  ?  Is 
it  not  justifiable  also  to  suggest  that 
Russian  hostility  to  England  because  of 
the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  of  Alliance  was 
suppressed  by  the  Czar,  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  suppress  it,  because  there  was  a 
full  personal  understanding  between  him 
and  King  Edward  as  to  the  aims  and 
scope  of  British  policy  in  the  Far  East  ? 
But  here  a  biographer  of  King  Edward 
can  do  no  more  than  suggest  an  inference 
from  the  known  fact  that  the  Czar  himself 
immediately  intervened  to  undo  the  evil 
done  by  his  Admiral.  Not  until  the 
private  papers  of  His  late  Majesty  are  dis- 
closed in  some  such  manner  as  were  the 
early  papers  of  Queen  Victoria  will  it  be 
possible  to  complete  this  chapter. 

Other  crises  must  now  be  placed  upon 
record.  To  the  constant  apprehension  of 
war  with  Russia  there  was  added  the 
possibility  of  war  with  Germany,  which 
had  set  herself  to  become  an  oversea 
Power,  had  developed  a  strong  navy,  and 
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had  shown   a  pronounced   disposition   to 
thwart    British    policy.       The    Emperor 
William's  telegram  to   President   Kruger 
and  the  anger  it  excited  in  the  British 
Empire  have  already  been  noted.    Efforts 
have    since    been    made    to 
explain  it  away  as  a  mere 
personal    ebullition   of    the 
Emperor    in    a  moment  of 
imaginative        exuberance  ; 
but  no  student  of  affairs  in 
Africa     and     of       German 
Colonial  aims  in  that  con- 
tinent can  regard  the  mes- 
sage    as     other     than    the 
expression    of    a    desire    to 
obtain    a   foothold    in   the 
South-east.     In  no  country 
in  Europe  were  the  disasters 
of  the   early   stage    of    the 
war   heard  of  with  greater 
delight    than  in  Germany  ; 
in  none  was   jealous    anger 
more  pronounced  when  the 
eventual  subjugation  of  the 
Boers  became  certain.     The 
English   were    not    a    little 
pained    at   the    attitude    of 
the    German    people  ;    but 
no    notice    was    taken     of 
German  attacks,  except  by 
way    of    newspaper    reply. 
Certain     diplomatic     corre- 
spondence      published 
showed,    however,  that   during  the    first 
year    of     the    war     Germany    was     not 
indisposed  to  fasten  a   quarrel  upon   us. 
It   was    concerned    with    the    seizure  of 
German  vessels    suspected  of    conveying 
contraband  of  war.      Germany  had  pro- 
tested against  the  seizures  with  a  brusque- 
ness  unusual  even  in  German  diplomacy, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  prin- 


ciple that  vessels  journeying  from  one 
neutral  port  to  another — in  this  instance, 
to  I/)urenc,o  Marques— enjoyed  immunity 
from  arrest.  Lord  Salisbury  repudiated 
this  doctrine  and  commented  upon  the 
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unusual  tone  of  the  Notes  from  the 
Germany  Embassy.  The  release  of  the 
vessels  was  ordered,  •  regret  expressed  at 
their  detention,  and  an  undertaking  given 
to  pay  equitable  damages  as  determined 
by  arbitration.  Count  von  Billow  made 
an  arrogant  speech  on  the  subject  in  the 
German  Reichstag.  It  served  to  empha- 
sise German  ill-will  towards  Great  Britain 
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and  the  correspondence  suggested  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  too  readily  given  way, 
for  it  is  clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
naval  authorities  in  South  African  waters 
that  at  least  one  vessel,  the  Herzog,  did 
contain  supplies  destined  for  the  enemy. 
There  were  incidents  of  a  similar 
nature  with  regard  to  vessels  flying  the 
United  States  flag,  but  here  also  Lord 
Salisbury  took  a  conciliatory  line.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  seemed  to  be  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  disinclined  to  press  the 
right  of  search  beyond  the  point  of  showing 
the  subjects  of  any  Powers  disposed  to 
traffic  in  contraband  that  the  right  was 
held  in  reserve  and  would  be  exercised  if 
the  scandal  of  landing  men  and  contraband 
reached  any  serious  proportions.  Though 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  men  and 
goods  were  landed  with  some  freedom  at 


the  Portuguese  port,  the  effect  of  the 
seizures  and  the  diplomatic  wrangle  con- 
cerning them  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
more  flagrant  traffic  in  contraband.  Lord 
Salisbury's  line  of  action  may  not 
have  been  heroic.  A  Palmerston  who 
had  been  formally  addressed  in  the 
uncouth  and  menacing  language  of  the 
German  diplomatists  on  this  occasion 
would  have  made  the  world  ring  with  his 
reply  ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  never  answered 
bluster  by  bluster,  and  his  patience  was 
infinite.  The  aim  of  his  policy  at  this 
stage  was  the  avoidance  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, and  above  all  German  interven- 
tion, in  South  Africa.  By  releasing  the 
German  vessels  he  did  away  with  any 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  opened  for  ulterior 
purposes.  Though  formally  reserving  the 
right  of  seizure  and  search,  he  overlooked 
an  infraction  of  that  right  and  ignored  the 
verbal  provocation,  save  for  a  politely 
caustic  comment.  Events  proved  that  he 
was  wise  in  sacrificing  a  smaller  object, 
lest  by  refusal  to  sacrifice  it  he  endangered 
the  larger  aim  of  his  diplomacy.  His 
supporters  complained  that  he  was 
"  squeezable."  He  yielded  with  an  ease 
which  sometimes  annoyed  them.  But 
by  this  art  he  kept  the  peace.  For 
German  ill-will  he  returned  English  good- 
will. An  instance  of  this  was  seen  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  acquiescence  in  German  ambi- 
tions in  Shantung,  though  they  violated 
the  spirit  of  our  treaty  rights  with  China. 
Another  was  furnished  by  an  Anglo- 
German  agreement  of  November,  1899,  by 
which  we  surrendered  our  rights  in  the 
Samoan  group  in  part  to  Germany  and  in 
part  to  the  United  States.  The  war  had 
begun — and  had  begun  badly.  It  was 
good  policy  to  appease  both  German  and 
United  States  hostility — and  there  was  a 
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strong  pro-Boer  party  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  got  nothing  in  exchange  for  withdraw- 
ing from  this  portion  of  the  Pacific.  It 
was  a  voluntary  cession.  Positions  and 
harbours  of  high  strategic  value  were 
given  away  ;  though  there  was  irony  in 
a  gift  which  made  Germany  and  the  United 
States  next-door  neighbours  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  as  Germany 
was  believed  to  have  designs  on  South 
America  as  a  region  where  she  might 
acquire  territory,  designs  which  the  United 
States  had  made  plain  would  be  regarded 
as  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
But  if  we  withdrew  from  the  Samoan 
group  and  got  nothing  in  exchange  from 
the  islands  which  we  gave  away,  we  got 
rid  of  a  tripartite  system  of  control  which 
had  produced  acute  local  difficulties  and 
could  have  been  made  a  cause  of  quarrel 
against  our  will.  In  China,  in  the  Samoan 
archipelago,  in  the  case  of  the  seized 
steamers,  the  principle  of  closing  every 
door  against  contention  governed  Lord 
Salisbury's  mind.  His  aim  was  to  get 
through  the  war  without  intervention.  It 
is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who 
not  only  observes  the  strictest  equity  in 
doings  between  himself  and  you,  but  also 
presents  you  with  gifts  which  you  have 
long  coveted  and  do  not  decline.  You  are 
bound  to  keep  the  peace  with  him.  Hence 
the  attitude  of  the  German  and  United 
States  Governments  was  perfectly  correct 
throughout  the  war,  much  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  German  people  as  a  whole 
and  to  no  inconsiderable  minority  of 
Americans,  who  thought  of  the  Boers  as 
they  thought  of  their  settler  forefathers 
resisting  the  armies  of  George  III. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  throughout 
these  volumes  that  since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's — 


the  President  Buchanan  who  was  host  to 
King  Edward  when  he  visited  the  United 
States  as  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860 — the 
settled  policy  of  the  English  Court  was 
that  of  winning  over  the  American  people. 
That  policy  was  ruined  for  a  time  by 
English  sympathy  with  the  South  during 
the  long  Civil  War,  and  by  the  mischief 
done  by  privateers  which  we  allowed  to 
slip  out  of  our  ports.  American-Fenian 
support  of  disaffection  in  Ireland  made  the 
policy  a  little  hard  to  pursue  at  times, 
especially  when  United  States  Presidents 
and  leading  politicians  engaged  in  the 
pastime  known  as  twisting  the  tail  of  the 
British  lion  ;  but  the  policy  was  persisted 
in  despite  these  discouragements,  and  the 
relations  between  the  Monarchical  and 
Republican  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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race  steadily  improved.  They  were  excel- 
lent in  the  early  'nineties,  though  there 
were  several  outstanding  questions  which, 
if  mishandled,  might  have  become  danger- 
ous. In  fact,  a  storm  was  brewing  over  a 
question  whose  existence  was  unknown 
save  to  a  few  travellers  and  students 
and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Office  clerks. 
It  burst  with  startling  suddenness  in  De- 
cember, 1895,  when  President  Cleveland 
issued  a  Special  Message  to  Congress, 
and  accompanied  it  by  a  dispatch  written 
by  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  the  State  Secretary, 
vigorously  attacking  Great  Britain  for  not 
having  settled  a  frontier  dispute,  half  a 
century  old,  with  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela. Great  Britain  was  required  to 
accept  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States. 
The  alternative,  it  appeared,  was  war. 
The  English  people  were  stricken  dumb 
with  amazement  when  they  read  the 
Message  in  the  morning  papers.  They  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  angry  or  to  laugh. 


The  man  in  the  street  had  never  heard  of 
Guiana,  or,  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  believed 
it  to  be  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  ;  he 
was  unaware  that  we  owned  a  patch  of 
South  America  as  large  as  Great  Britain, 
and  he  could  not  understand  how  our  dis- 
putes with  a  neighbour  in  the  tropics 
concerned  the  Republic  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  by  what  right  that  Republic 
interfered  and  dared  to  dictate  to  our 
Government.  It  was  a  case  of  old  errors 
and  negligences  coming  home  to  roost. 
Our  statesmen  had  blundered  half  a  cen- 
tury before  when  they  neglected  to  insist 
upon  Venezuela's  acceptance  of  the  Schom- 
burgk  line  ;  they  erred  again  when  they 
undertook  not  to  settle  in  the  disputed 
region  and  when  they  thought  they  had 
shelved  the  matter  by  permitting  Vene- 
zuela to  make  a  corresponding  declaration  ; 
and  they  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  colony 
and  to  the  Empire  when  they  did  not 
bring  Venezuela  to  book  for  breaking 
through  that  obligation  by  extending  her 
settlements  within  the  disputed  area.  Not 
until  1 886-8,  when  the  auriferous  nature  of 
the  region  became  better  known  and  when 
it  was  likely  that  it  would  be  overrun  by 
American  adventurers  who  had  obtained 
"  concessions  "  of  British  territory  from 
the  Venezuelan  Government,  did  they  show 
a  determination  to  assert  their  rights. 
Even  then  their  policy  was  nerveless.  They 
submitted  with  calmness,  tinged  by  a 
certain  contempt,  to  the  affronts  put  by 
Venezuela  upon  our  representative  at 
Caracas  and  accepted  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  needless  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  by  the  Republic.  In- 
stead of  grappling  with  the  facts  firmly,  as 
they  might  and  should  have  done  any  time 
since  1840,  they  muddled  along  until 
American  concessionaires  appeared  upon 
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the  scene  and  were  able  to  represent  to 
the  United  States  Government  that  their 
interests  were  endangered.  The  contro- 
versy turned  upon  obscure  questions  of 
geography,  jurisdiction,  Dutch  occupancy, 
and  British  rights  acquired  from  Holland 
by  conquest  and  treaty.  These  Mr.  Olney 
had  discussed  in  a  sense  adverse  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  President,  whose  assump- 
tion was  that  this  country  was  denying 
to  a  small  State  the  justice  that  would  have 
been  conceded  forthwith  to  a  great  Power, 
advanced  a  new  version  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  This  would  have  given  the 
United  States  an  overlordship  of  the 
American  continent  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan — a  right  of 
supremacy  and  dictation  to  which  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Holland  would  be 
subject  equally  with  the  South  American 
republics.  In  a  dispatch  of  much  power 
and  dignity,  I^ord  Salisbury  had  denied 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
and  had  refuted  Mr.  Olney's  history.  The 
blustering  demand  for  arbitration  thus 
produced  a  deadlock  from  which  no  way 
of  escape  could  be  seen  by  either  nation. 
The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  misled  by  an  anti-British  Press, 
which  foresaw  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  war,  suffered  a  frenzy 
of  passion  against  this  country.  In 
England  public  opinion  remained  extra- 
ordinarily calm.  The  fury  of  the  United 
States  jingoes,  however,  was  checked  by 
the  financial  consequences  of  the  apparent 
imminence  of  war.  There  was  a  panic  in 
Wall  Street — a  sudden  realisation  of  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  fleet  to 
protect  the  coasts  combined  with  criticism 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  diplomacy  to  bring 
about  a  reaction.  Distinguished  men  in 
both  countries  set  to  work  to  find  a  way 


of  retreat  such  as  the  United  States  could 
use  and  Great  Britain  permit  without 
humiliation.  In  this  country  there  was 
an  intense  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  not 
alone  because  of  the  immense  commercial 
interests  at  stake  and  the  insensate  folly 
and  wickedness  of  war  from  causes  in 
themselves  trivial,  but  also  because  it  was 
felt  that  though,  through  our  immense 
naval  superiority,  we  could  inflict  untold 
injury  upon  the  United  States,  the  people 
might  prove  unconquerable  in  the  land 
war  in  which  we  should  be  compelled  to 
engage  for  the  protection  of  Canada. 

These  being  the  chief  factors  in  the  case, 
negotiations  went  on  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1896,  anti-English  passion 
across  the  Atlantic  swiftly  dying  down 
meanwhile.  At  the  Guildhall  banquet  in 
the  autumn  I,ord  Salisbury  was  able  to 
announce  that  a  solution  had  been  found 
by  which  there  would  be  arbitration,  but 
that  the  area  under  actual  British  settle- 
ment would  be  excluded  from  the  arbitra- 
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tors'  consideration.  A  treaty  was  signed 
constituting  a  tribunal  of  five  jurists  :  two 
British — Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  and 
Mr.  Justice  (later  Sir)  Henn  Collins — 
M.  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  two 
members  of  the  United  States  judiciary. 
It  met  at  Paris  and  delivered  its  award 
in  October,  1899.  We  lost  some  territory 
which  we  had  claimed,  and  Venezuela 


this  Commission  Lord  Herschell  suffered 
an  accident  and  died.  The  United  States 
sent  home  his  body  in  a  man-of-war  with 
due  honours.  The  Commission  had  failed. 
Undeterred  by  failure,  Lord  Salisbury 
reconstituted  it,  and  a  modus  vivendi 
was  arranged  as  to  the  Alaskan  boundary 
dispute — the  most  dangerous  element  in 
the  differences  between  the  two  nations. 


THE    WRECK    OF    THE    MAINE,    HAVANA. 


lost  much  more.  Each  gained  a  definitive 
frontier,  and  a  dispute  which  had  lasted 
for  fifty  years  was  closed  without  recourse 
to  a  war  which  President  Cleveland  had 
almost  precipitated. 

Applying  the  moral  of  these  events, 
Lord  Salisbury,  brilliantly  aided  by  the 
late  Lord  Pauncefote,  laboured  for  a 
settlement  of  all  outstanding  questions 
with  the  United  States,  and  a  Joint  Com- 
mission, on  which  Canada  was  represented, 
sat  in  Washington  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Lord  Herschell.  During  the  sittings  of 


In  1900,  Lord  Salisbury  abrogated  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  thus  gave  the 
United  States  the  facilities  they  needed 
to  enter  upon  the  gigantic  task  of  con- 
structing a  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 
But  here  Anglo-American  questions  may 
be  left.  When  King  Edward  came  to 
the  Throne  American  opinion  had  changed 
in  our  favour,  and  would  have  been 
wholly  favourable  but  for  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  though  there  were  vexatious 
issues  still  outstanding.  The  change 
had  been  brought  about  by  Lord 
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Salisbury  having  declined  to  share  an 
intrigue,  believed  to  have  been  started 
by  Germany,  for  bringing  joint  European 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  United  States 
when  the  revolution  in  Cuba  and  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States'  warship 
Maine  led  to  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Incidentally,  the  war  with 
Spain  was  advantageous  to  England  and 
America  by  diverting  attention  from  the 
Alaskan  dispute,  which  had  assumed  great 
practical  importance  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries along  the  course  of  the  Yukon. 
A  further  benefit  was  that  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines  the  United 
States  became  an  Asiatic  Power,  with  a 
gateway  to  the  Far  East,  and,  therefore, 
found  it  still  more  to  her  advantage  to  act 
with  us  in  maintaining  the  principle  of 
the  "  open  door  "  in  China.  At  a  bound 
she  had  become  a  World-Power,  in  contact 
with  and  in  conflict  with  diverse  European 
policies  ;  she  sided  with  England  on  the 
policy  of  equality  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunity for  all  nations  in  China.  The  new 
reign  therefore  opened  with  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  crisis  between  England  and 
the  United  States  by  friendly  English 
action  during  the  war  with  Spain  and 
with  common  action  in  the  Far  East. 


Russia,  Germany,  the  United  States — 
with  each  of  these  great  Powers  there  had 
been  imminent  peril  of  war  during  the 
years  under  review  ;  not  a  momentary, 
but  a  continuing  peril.  With  China  there 
had  been  war.  In  South  Africa  there  had 
been  three  years  of  war.  That  is  the 
record  of  exterior  affairs.  Something  must 
be  said  of  France.  Our  narrative  of  the 
relations  with  that  Power  ended  with  the 
Fashoda  incident.  Notwithstanding  the 
partition  of  the  Soudan  into  spheres  of 
influence,  the  French  nation  was  unable 
to  reconcile  itself  to  the  rebuff  which  its 
statesmen  had  courted.  France  acted  with 
Russia  against  us  in  the  Far  East ;  she 
pursued  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  in  West 
Africa  ;  and  though  controversy  after  con- 
troversy with  her  was  closed  by  us  on 
most  generous  conditions  the  attitude  of 
the  French  people  during  the  war  was 
scarcely  friendly.  The  French  newspapers 
indulged  in  an  offensiveness  of  criticism 
and  caricature  which  extended  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  King  Edward  was  to  effect  an 
almost  miraculous  change  ;  but  not  im 
mediately.  It  was  the  work  of  years, 
and  it  began  with  the  visits  to  foreign 
capitals  now  to  be  described. 
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THE  year  1903  is  memorable  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  VII. 
for  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  visits  to  Foreign  States.  They  had 
an  incalculable  effect  upon  international 
relations  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
epoch-making  treaties.  The  King  was 
himself  again.  He  had  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness. The  Coronation  was  over.  He  was 
free  to  devote  his  mind  and  his  con- 
spicuous gifts,  in  influencing  others  by 
personal  intercourse,  to  the  removal  of 
the  ill-will  cherished  against  us  by  Con- 
tinental peoples.  We  may  note  in  passing, 
however,  that  the  Coronation  festivities 
were  going  on  in  India,  for  on  New  Year's 
Day  a  magnificent  Durbar  was  held  at 
Delhi  for  the  proclamation  of  the  King- 
Emperor.  Every  ruling  chief  of  import- 
ance was  present,  and  the  reigning  house 
was  represented  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  who  were  specially  deputed 
to  attend.  But  that  is  an  aside — to 
which  another  may  be  added  by  recording 
the  fact  that  His  Majesty  appointed  native 
officers  from  every  branch  of  the  Indian 
army  to  act  as  his  orderlies  at  Buckingham 
Palace  from  April  to  August.  The  per- 
sonal contact  which  Queen  Victoria  had 


maintained  with  her  Indian  army  and 
peoples  was  thus  continued  in  the  new 
reign. 

His  Majesty  opened  Parliament  in 
person  on  the  iyth  of  February,  accom- 
panied by  the  Queen  Consort.  It  was 
the  first  appearance  in  full  State  since  the 
Coronation  ;  and  it  was  the  first  time  for 
several  years  that  Parliament  had  been 
able  to  assemble  without  apprehensions 
lest  from  one  quarter  or  another  some  great 
and  new  danger  would  present  itself. 
The  outlook  was  brighter,  and  the  mood 
of  the  nation  was  optimistic — a  mood 
subtly  and  unconsciously  conveyed  by 
the  crowds  that  cheered  the  Royal  pro- 
gress to  the  legislature.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  but  it 
was  in  far-off  Venezuela.  That  truculent 
little  State,  then  under  the  dictatorship 
of  Castro,  was  in  difficulty  with  nearly 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  because  of 
arbitrary  conduct  affecting  their  financial 
and  commercial  interests  or  the  liberty 
of  their  subjects.  It  had  been  necessary 
to  blockade  Venezuelan  ports.  In  this 
coercive  course  Germany  had  taken  the 
lead,  and  there  had  been  a  disagreeable 
controversy  about  that,  complaints  being 
made  that  the  Government  had  allowed 
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us  to  be  dragged  into  the  affair  by  Ger- 
many and  used  as  a  tool.  But  this  cloud 
was  passing,  and  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  the  King  was  able  to  announce 
the  close  of  the  blockade.  In  other 
matters  also  the  tone  of  the  Speech  was 
optimistic.  "  My  relations  with  all  the 
Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  friendly," 
he  observed.  A  Treaty  had  been  ratified 
for  referring  the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute to  arbitration — a  long  stride  forward 
having  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Joint  Commission  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Senate  had  earlier  rejected 
a  general  Treaty  of  Arbitration  which  the 
diplomatists  of  both  countries  had  agreed 
upon  after  laborious  negotiation.  North 
American  affairs  were,  by  his  statement 
in  the  Speech,  excluded  from  those  which 
might  cause  uneasiness.  With  the  Near 
East  things  were  different.  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey,"  said  His  Majesty,  "  gives  cause 
for  serious  anxiety,"  and  he  promised 
"  hearty  support  "  to  the  Russo- Austrian 
measures  of  reform.  For  the  rest  the 
Speech  touched  upon  events  within  the 
Empire.  "  The  progress  of  events  in 
South  Africa,"  said  the  King,  "  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  visit  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  that  portion 
of  my  dominions  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results  ;  and  the 
opportunity  which  it  has  provided  for 
personal  conference  with  Lord  Milner, 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  and  with  the  representatives  of 
all  interests  and  opinions  has  greatly 
conduced  to  the  smooth  adjustment  of 
many  difficult  questions  and  to  the 
removal  of  many  occasions  of  misunder- 
standing." 

The   legislative    proposals    outlined   in 


the  Speech  to  the  Commons  were  unim- 
portant, and  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
energetic  complaint  was  made  by  Liberals 
that  a  Bill  for  housing  reforms  had  not 
been  promised.  Mr.  John  Burns  no  doubt 
spoke  truly  in  the  debate  when  he  sug- 
gested that  no  one  regretted  the  absence 
of  Housing  Reform  from  the  King's  Speech 
more  than  the  King  himself,  for  on  the 
day  following  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
while  the  debate  was  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  King  and  Queen 
visited  the  model,  dwellings  which  the 
County  Council  had  erected  on  the  site 
of  Millbank  prison.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  City  of 
Westminster,  and  their  Majesties  were 
received  with  a  heartiness  which  showed 
that  the  King's  long  personal  interest  in 
the  Housing  question  was  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  people.  On  the  I4th 
of  March  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned  from 
his  visit  to  South  Africa,  and  on  the 
day  following  was  received  by  the  King 
and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  first  part  of  the  year's  work  was 
done  ;  the  next  was  about  to  begin.  On 
the  3ist  day  of  March  the  King  left  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Royal  yacht  en  route  for 
Lisbon,  then  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
France.  They  were  visits  of  State  such 
as  a  Sovereign  newly  crowned  pays  to 
his  brother  Sovereigns  and  Rulers.  That 
the  first  State  visit  should  be  made  to 
King  Carlos  was  a  compliment  to  Por- 
tugal which  the  loyalists  did  not  fail  to 
appreciate.  For  several  centuries  our 
relations  with  Portugal  had  been  intimate. 
Our  treaty  history  with  the  country  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  first  Edward. 
Portugal  led  us  in  the  path  of  discovery, 
and  showed  us  the  way  to  maritime 
greatness  ;  and  in  the  days  of  her  decline 
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it  was  to  England  that  she  looked — and 
not  in  vain — to  save  her  from  extinction 
as  a  State.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
blood  and  treasure  England  expended 
against  Xapoleon,  and  for  the  stubborn 
generalship  of  Wellington,  there  would 
have  been  no  Portugal  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  England  the  dynasty  owed 
its  preservation.  There  was  also  an 
especial  appropriateness  in  choosing 
Lisbon  as  the  first  capital  to  be  visited, 
because  throughout  the  war  in  South 
Africa  the  Portuguese  there  and  at 
home  had  been  friendly  to  the  English 
cause.  Before  the  war,  and  during  the 
acquisition  of  Rhodesia,  there  had  been 
serious  difficulties,  the  British  adven- 
turers trying  to  bounce  the  Portuguese 
out  of  their  rights  in  the  hinterland  ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  English  Court 
was  against  them,  and  a  halt  was  called. 
The  controversies  were  adjusted  in  a  large 
and  generous  spirit.  Portugal  had  under- 
taken not  to  part  with  her  coast  possessions 
on  the  south-east  to  any  other  Power  but 
England.  On  that  basis  we  were  excellent 
neighbours  in  Africa  and  also  in  Europe 
— neighbours  linked  in  formal  alliance,  and 
with  the  memories  of  centuries  of  alliance 
between  English  and  Portuguese  dyn- 
asties. But  all  was  not  well  with  Portugal 
at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  arrival, 
though  this  circumstance  did  not  mar  the 
cordiality  of  his  reception  by  the  popu- 
lace or  the  hospitality  of  the  Court  at 
lyisbon.  The  country  was  suffering  from 
trade  depression  and  over-taxation,  and 
there  was  a  strong  Republican  and 
Anarchist  movement  which  was  to  cul- 
minate within  the  next  four  years  in  the 
assassination  of  Carlos,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1910  in  a  revolution  which  caused 
the  young  King  Manuel  to  flee  and  a 


Republic  to  be  proclaimed.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  King's  arrival  a  number  of 
soldiers  revolted.  This  was  promptly 
suppressed,  but  there  was  much  political 
disorder  throughout  the  country.  Lisbon 
itself  was  en  ftte  for  the  visit.  King 
Carlos  went  out  into  the  harbour  to 
meet  his  guest,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  on  terms  of  personal  friendship, 
and  the  two  monarchs  had  an  interview 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  board  the  Royal 
yacht.  They  landed  in  State  barges,  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  palace  in  gorgeous 
State  coaches,  vast  crowds  watching  the 
scene  and  cheering  vociferously.  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Portuguese  Parliament 
Addresses  were  voted  to  King  Edward 
and  eulogistic  speeches  made  emphasising 
the  historic  alliance  between  the  two 
Powers  and  regarding  the  visit  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the 
country.  There  were  State  dinners,  gala 
performances  at  the  Opera,  visits  of  the 
two  Kings  to  Cintra,  to  the  Lisbon 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  like.  In 
reply  to  Addresses  the  King  made  three 
short  speeches,  eulogistic  of  Portugal  and 
of  the  alliance.  "  I  can  assure  you,"  he 
remarked  in  one  of  these  replies,  "  that 
the  manner  in  which  my  dear  cousin, 
your  King,  and  your  people  have  received 
me  on  this  occasion  will  never  fade  from 
my  memory."  The  speeches  at  the  State 
banquet  should  be  put  on  record.  "  Sire 
and  very  dear  Ally,"  said  King  Carlos, 
"  I  wish  I  could  find  words  to  express 
the  immense  pleasure  which  we  all  feel 
in  my  country  to  see  you  here.  The  date 
'of  the  and  of  April,  1903,  will  be  for  ever 
memorable  for  us  all.  Seeing  you  arrive 
escorted  by  our  ships  brought  to  our 
minds  the  immense  work  of  civilisation 
accomplished  for  centuries  under  our  two 
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flags.  At  the  moment  of  your  landing 
the  sight  of  our  two  flags  floating  side  by 
side  on  the  same  mast,  as  if  they  embraced 
•for  joy  to  find  themselves  once  more 
re-united,  reminded  us  of  the  hundreds  of 
glorious  battles 
in  which  to- 
gether they 
were  drenched 
with  the  blood 
of  our  soldiers. 
The  reception 
which  has  been 
accorded  to  you 
here,  every- 
where,  and  by 
all  shows  you 
how  well  the 
Portuguese 
people  recog- 
nise how  great 
and  loyal  a 
friend  you  have 
always  been  to 
our  country. 
Gentlemen,  I 
drink  to  the 
health  of  His 
Majesty  King 
Edward  !  " 

"  I  heartily 
appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of 
Your  Majesty," 

replied  King  Edward,  "  and  am  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  the  hearty  reception  which  has  been 
accorded  me  by  you  and  your  people 
during  my  stay  in  your  beautiful  country. 
The  ties  which  form  our  kinship  are, 
I  hope,  the  same  that  will  always  bind 
together\our  two  countries.  Our  alliance 
dates  back  for  centuries,  and  I  trust 
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it  will  endure  for  all  time.  We  have 
but  one  desire — to  advance  in  the  path  of 
peace,  of  progress,  and  of  civilisation. 
May  Almighty  God  help  us  to  fulfil  that 
task !  I  drink  to  the  health  of  His 

Majesty  King 
Carlos,  thank- 
ing him  once 
more  for  all  his 
hospitality." 

The  visit 
lasted  for  a 
week.  At  its 
close  it  was 
officially  an- 
nounced in 
Rome  and  in 
Paris  that  the 
King  would 
come  to  those 
capitals.  The 
Press  of  the 
world  forthwith 
began  to  discuss 
the  European 
situation. 

Not  that  the 
visit  to  Portugal 
was  of  itself 
important,  for 
Portugal  was 
out  of  the 
whirlpool  of 
European  rival- 
ries. Nor  was  the  visit  to  Italy  thought 
likely  to  do  more  than  strengthen  a  friend- 
ship which  had  steadily  grown  since  King 
Edward's  boyhood,  when  the  influence  of 
English  policy  was  cast  in  the  scale  for 
Italian  unity.  It  was  the  visit  to  Paris 
which  put  the  Chancelleries  and  the  news- 
paper offices  in  a  ferment,  and  made 
tongues  and  pens  productive.  Berlin  was 
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sullen  and  disquieted,  Austria  doubtful, 
Russia  expectant,  France  delighted.  With 
the  passing  of  Victoria,  with  peace  in 
South  Africa,  with  the  illness,  the  recovery 
and  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward, 
there  had  come  about  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  in  the  French  disposition 
towards  us.  As  Germany  had  become 
colder,  so  France  had  become  less  cold  ; 
and  when  the  visit  was  announced — when 
it  was  seen  that  France  was  to  be  the 
first  country  honoured  after  the  Powers 
with  whom  England  was  in  alliance — 
France  glowed  with  eager  friendliness. 
"  Le  Rot  d'Angleterre,"  wrote  M.  Alcide 
Ebray,  "  est  fires  qu'  un  des  notres."  As 
Prince  of  Wales,  France  was  reminded, 
the  King  had  made  many  visits  to  France, 
and  especially  to  Paris.  He  was  able  to 
appreciate  French  political  feeling,  and 
maintain  direct  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  France 
would  indeed  regret  if  the  greatness  of 


the  former  Prince 
of  Wales  as  King 
of  England  should 
keep  him  to  his 
native  shores  and 
compel  him  to 
forego  the  hospit- 
ality which  France 
had  been  wont  to 
give  him,  and  of 
which  he  had 
shown  his  appre- 
ciation by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  visits 
before  his  ac- 
cession. Apart 
from  these  personal 
ROYAL  YACHT  BY  reasons,  there  had 

been    a    real    im- 
provement in  the 

relations  between  the  two  countries,  and 
there  was  a  desire  for  a  rapprochement 
such  as  the  two  heads  of  the  States 
— M.  Ivoubet  was  then  President  of  the 
Republic — might  be  able  to  effect. 

The  difficulties  that  had  caused  passing 
misunderstandings  between  France  and 
England  fell  into  two  groups  —  those 
affecting  other  Powers  as  well  as  France 
and  England,  and  those  touching  the 
Colonial  affairs  of  these  two  countries. 
As  to  the  first,  France  sought  her  own 
interests  naturally,  and  here  the  basis  of 
her  policy  was  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
With  regard  to  the  second  group  it  was 
far  from  necessary  to  suppose  that  two 
Colonial  Powers  such  as  France  and 
England  should  be  at  enmity.  There 
need  be  no  danger  to  England  by  the 
colonial  activity  of  France,  and  none  to 
France  by  the  like  activity  of  England. 
Rather  was  there  cause  for  an  under- 
standing between  them  as  against  Powers 
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which  would  foment  discord  between 
them — a  palpable  hit  at  Germany,  which 
was  believed  to  have  done  what  she 
could  to  set  France  and  England  at 
variance.  Thus  was  the  new  note  sounded 
in  France  while  King  Edward  was  at 
L/isbon.  M.  Alcide  Ebray's  ideas  were 
those  of  the  French  Government,  and 
they  became  forthwith  the  ideas  of  the 
French  nation  ;  and  England  noted  them 
with  responsive  cordiality. 

From  the  Court  of  a  Sovereign  who  within 
five  years  was  to  be  slain  with  the  Heir 
Apparent  in  his  capital,  King  Edward  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Royal  yacht  to  the  Court  of 
a  King  whose  father,  King  Humbert,  had 
three  years  before  been  butchered  by  an 
anarchist  at  the  gateway  of  his  palace 
at  Monza.  A  call  was  made  at  Gibraltar, 
where  the  King  was  the  guest  of  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  White,  the  defender 
of  L/adysmith,  and  the  population  of  the 
historic  fortress  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  "  Al- 
though more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  passed 
since  I  last  visited 
Gibraltar,"  said 
the  King,  "  I  have 
not  forgotten  the 
pleasure  it  then 
gave  me,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that 
my  first  visit  to 
any  of  my  colonial 
possessions  since 
my  accession  to 
the  Throne  should 
be  to  Gibraltar, 
which  has  been 
r  e  n  d  e^r  e  d  ever 
famous  in  the 


annals  of  my  Empire  by  its  capture  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  Sir  George  Rooke 
and  by  its  memorable  and  historic  defence 
under  General  Eliot  during  the  siege  of 
nearly  four  years.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  fortress  are  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  prosperity  may,  under  the  aegis  of 
British  rule,  be  yet  further  increased  and 
perpetuated."  There  was  a  State  ban- 
quet at  the  Governor's  residence,  at  which 
the  King  eulogised  his  host's  military 
career.  Some  honours  were  distributed, 
and  leaving  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
poor  of  "  the  Rock,"  King  Edward  took 
his  departure  for  Malta,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  1 6th  of  April,  escorted  by  a  flotilla 
of  torpedo  destroyers.  The  stay  here  was 
crowded  with  events— the  presentation  of 
addresses  from  the  nobility  of  Malta  and 
from  representative  bodies,  with  dinners, 
reviews  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison, 
inspection  of  the  fortress,  and  a  water 
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carnival  in  the  harbour  of  Yaletta — an 
unique  spectacle,  for  besides  the  many 
warships  there  were  improvised  vessels 
depicting  the  stages  of  ship  construction 
from  the  days  of  Noah.  There  was  much 
burning  of  red  fire  and  profuse  explosion 
of  rockets,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
Maltese.  The  King  made  three  speeches, 
each  of  which  appealed  to  local  pride  and 
loyalty.  In  answer  to  an  address  from 
the  University  of  Malta,  he  used  language 
the  significance  of  which  will  best  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Maltese  politics.  There 
had  been  friction  with  the  Colonial  Office 
on  the  language  and  education  question, 
though  the  root-cause  of  the  trouble  was 
economic,  the  population  of  the  island 
having  outstripped  the  means  of  comfort- 
able subsistence.  "  The  responsibility 
which  falls  upon  you,"  said  the  King, 
"  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  the  love  of  their  Fatherland, 
and  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  British 
Crown,  is  one  which  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  loyally  fulfil ;  and  I  know  that 
I  and  my  successors  will  be  equally  able 
to  count  on  their  loyalty  and  affection  as 
my  predecessors  have  counted  upon 
yours."  Evidently  King  Edward  was  not 
unmindful  that  there  had  been  discontent. 
Some  of  the  battleships  were  visited,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  King 
found  among  the  midshipmen  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Siam,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  conversation.  Naples  was  the  next 
objective  of  the  Royal  yacht,  and  on 
the  arrival  there  on  the  23rd  of  April 
the  King  was  greeted  by  the  Italian 
Mediterranean  squadron  and  welcomed 
by  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  a  mission  sent  by  the  King, 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  who  awaited  him 


at  Rome.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  on 
a  visit  to  Naples,  and  King  Edward  visited 
her  at  the  Palace  of  Capodimente,  and  at 
night  attended  a  gala  performance  at  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre.  L/ord  Rosebery,  who 
has  a  villa  at  Posilipo,  was  in  residence 
there,  and  on  the  Sunday  entertained 
the  King  at  luncheon.  On  the  next 
morning — the  2/th — the  King  left  by 
special  train  for  Rome,  which  for  a  fort- 
night had  been  preparing  with  due  pomp 
and  splendour.  The  city  had  been  decor- 
ated as  Italians  alone  know  how  to  de- 
corate a  city,  and  English  scarlet  was  the 
dominant  colour  in  the  scheme.  Day  by 
day  during  the  journey  through  the 
Mediterranean  the  Italian  newspapers  had 
been  writing  of  the  King's  coming — as 
the  newspapers  of  Europe  had  been 
writing  of  his  tour  and  of  the  possible 
political  consequences  of  this  and  other 
tours,  and  of  his  personal  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  was  not  all 
eulogistic  writing,  for  the  German  Press 
was  chill  and  mistrustful,  was  annoyed 
that  the  German  Emperor  had  not  been 
the  first  Sovereign  to  be  visited  and  Berlin 
the  first  capital  to  be  honoured ;  and 
the  Germans  expressed  apprehensions 
lest  events  should  be  so  shaped,  or 
shape  themselves,  that  Germany  would 
find  herself  in  diplomatic  isolation, 
possibly  with  Italy  detached  from  the 
Triple  Alliance.  But  in  Italy  the 
note  was  wholly  eulogistic  in  the  non- 
Socialistic  Press.  "  In  Edward  VII," 
wrote  the  Popolo  Romano,  "  we  salute 
with  great  reverence  and  a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  the  first  English  King  to  set 
foot  in  Rome  in  order  to  confirm  before 
all  the  world,  in  a  manner  which  is  per- 
sonally most  gracious  and  politically  the 
most  solemn,  those  feelings  of  perfect 
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cordiality  which  for  more  than  half 
a  century  have  inspired  the  relations 
between  the  two  dynasties  and  the 
two  peoples."  That  was  the  popular 
as  well  as  the  official  sentiment. 
The  King  of  Italy  met  the  Royal 
train  with  a  brilliant  staff,  and  all 
that  was  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  and  of  Rome. 
Seated  side  by  side  in  a  State 
carriage,  the  two  Sovereigns  drove 
to  the  Quirinal  through  dense  masses 
of  people,  whose  enthusiasm  was 
tumultuous.  The  demonstration  of 
welcome  was  kept  up  when  the 
Royal  procession  had  passed  within 
the  palace,  and  King  Edward,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  the 
Princes  of  the  "House  of  Savoy  had 
twice  to  come  out  on  the  balcony 
before  the  crowds  would  disperse. 
One  of  the  King's  first  acts  was 
to  visit  Queen  Margherita,  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  King  Humbert,  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  went 
to  the  Pantheon  and  laid  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb.  In  the  afternoon, 
in  the  company  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  he  drove  through  Rome, 
the  carriage  stopping  at  the  Porta 
Pia,  where  the  Italian  troops  effected 
the  breach.  King  Edward  bared  his 
head  while  he  read  the  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  fighting  which  ended  the 
struggle  for  Italian  unity.  Return- 
ing to  the  Quirinal,  King  Edward 
received  the  foreign  ambassadors 
in  Rome.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  State  dinner.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  proposed  the  toast  of 
King  fedward.  j  . 

King  Edward  replied,  "  I  have  full 
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confidence  that  all  sentiments  of  mutual 
•friendship  which  have  so  long  existed 
in  my  country  and  in  yours  will  never 
cease.  We  both  love  liberty  and  free 
institutions,  and,  having  these  great 
objects  before  us,  we  have  inarched 
together  in  the  paths  of  civilisation 
and  progress,  employing  ourselves  at 
the  same  time  in  the  maintenance  of 
universal  peace." 

Both  speeches,  by  the  way,  were  in 
English,  of  which  the  King  of  Italy  has 
a  perfect  mastery  What  floods  of  writing 
those  speeches  produced !  The  Italian 
Press  surpassed  itself  in  re-echoing 
the  harmony  of  the  Royal  utterances. 
Even  the  Socialist  newspapers  swelled 
the  strain.  England  stood  for  liberty, 
ran  their  comment.  Anglo-Italian  friend- 
ship was  of  incalculable  importance 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  Europe. 
Hence  the  Socialist  Party  saluted  the 
British  people  in  the  person  of  their 
Sovereign. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  State  banquet 
King  Edward  visited  the  Holy  Father. 
He  was  received  by  Monsignor  Stonor 
and  the  members  of  the  Papal  Court, 
and  with  Monsignor  Stonor  and  Mon- 
signor Merry  del  Val — both  of  whom 
had  been  well  known  to  him  in  England — 
he  proceeded  to  the  Pope's  apartments. 
He  was  met  halfway  down  the  corridor 
by  His  Holiness,  who  conducted  him  into 
his  room.  The  interview  lasted  half  an 
hour.  The  devotees  of  Protestantism 
did  not  like  the  visit  to  Pope  I^eo  XIII. 
They  saw  in  it  something  more  than 
an  act  of  courtesy  rendered  by  one  man 
with  immense  influence  over  a  great 
number  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  another 
with  influence  still  more  immense  over  a 
yet  vaster  number.  They  were  fearful 


lest  anything  should  have  been  said  or 
done  inconsistent  with  the  "  Protestant  " 
denial  of  Papal  authority  in  the  world — 
King  Edward  was  the  last  man  to  err. 
The  visit,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  Italian  Sovereign 
and  people. 

If  Rome  had  been  in  a  fever  of  interest 
at  the  coming  of  King  Edward,  Paris 
was  in  a  more  violent  fever.  Anglo- 
phobia had  not  wholly  run  its  course. 
It  found  sharp  expression  in  some  news- 
papers ;  it  was  manifested  offensively  in 
the  cartoons  exhibited  in  the  kiosks  of 
the  boulevards.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  in 
an  open  letter  to  King  Edward,  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  his  presence  would 
shock  and  revolt  French  patriots.  The 
King  might  be  the  guest  of  the  Republican 
Government  but  he  could  never  be  the 
guest  of  France,  which  had  suffered  the 
bitterest  of  her  humiliations — that  of 
being  compelled  to  withdraw  the  French 
flag  from  Fashoda  !  But  M.  de  Cassagnac 
found  even  the  Socialists  against  him. 
They  insisted  in  their  Press,  as  the 
Socialists  of  Italy  had  done,  that  King 
Edward  represented  liberty  and  free 
institutions,  and  that  from  the  ultra- 
democratic  point  of  view  it  was  pre- 
eminently desirable  to  establish  better 
relations  between  France  and  England. 
Prominent  Socialists  like  M.  Paul  Derou- 
lede  pitted  themselves  against  the  Anglo- 
phobe  agitation,  and  it  quickly  became  of 
no  account. 

The  King  arrived  at  the  Porte  Dauphine 
station  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  of  May 
and  was  met  there  by  M.  I/mbet,  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson,  the  Ambassador  at  Paris — the 
Ambassador  who  had  spoken  those  very 
straight  words  about  Fashoda  which  had 
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compelled  France  to  choose  between  war 
and  withdrawal — had  travelled  with  him 
from   Dijon,    under   the   shadow   of   the 
Swiss  mountain  frontier.     With  the  Presi- 
dent was  M.  Combes,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  other  Ministers,  and  a  large 
company  of  distinguished  persons. 
The  King  had  not  met  M.  lyoubet 
before  but,  recognising  him  in- 
stantly,    advanced     with     out- 
stretched   hand.     There    was    a 
cordial  greeting  between  the  two 
heads  of  States.     The  reception 
was    all   that   could    have   been 
hoped  for.     Once  more  did  Paris 
resound  with  the  old  cry,  "  Vive 
le    Roi ! "      For   the    first   time 
since  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was 
heard   the   rarer    cry   of    "  Vive 
I'Angleterre!"     In  the  afternoon 
the    King,   accompanied   by    Sir 
Edmund  Monson,  paid  an  official 
call    on    the    President    at    the 
Elysee.     In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  theatre.     On  the  morrow 
he    was    present    at   the  Long- 
champs  races.     In   the    evening 
he  attended  the  State  dinner  in 
his  honour  at  the  £lysee.     The 
speeches  were  short  but  charged 
with     meaning.       "  Sire,"     said 
President   I/mbet,  "  I  raise  my 
glass    to    the    honour    of    Your 
Majesty.     I  cordially  thank  you 
for  this  visit  and  for  this  demonstration 
of   the  friendly  relations   which  exist  so 
happily  between  our  two  countries,  and 
which   must   be    drawn    still   tighter   for 
their    development    in    the   common  in- 
terest and  for  the   peace  of  the  world. 
To  His  Majesty  the  King,  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Qu^en,  to  all  the  Royal  Family,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  Great  Britain  !  " 


"  The  words,  M.  le  President,  which  you 
have  just  spoken,"  replied  King  Edward, 
"  have  deeply  touched  me,  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  the  excellent  reception  I 
have  had  here.  I  shall  never  forget 
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the  welcome  which  I  have  received  at 
your  hands,  M.  le  President,  from  the 
Government,  and  from  the  people.  I  am 
glad  of  this  occasion,  which  will  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  will 
contribute  to  the  rapprochement  of  our 
two  countries  in  their  common  interest. 
Our  great  desire  is  that  we  should  advance 
together  in  the  path  of  civilisation  and 
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peace.  I  raise  my  glass  in  honour  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  France." 

Of  the  political  significance  of  these 
formal  utterances,  with  their  hint  of 
closer  accord  in  the  future  and  of  an 
"  advance  together,"  the  Press  of  the  world 
took  due  note.  What  was  of  even  greater 
moment  than  the  language  of  the  speeches 
was  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  of  Paris.  It  was  this  rather  than 
the  speeches  that  gave  notice  to  the  world 
that  a  new  era  had  begun  in  international 
relationships.  Eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes, 
who  had  lived  long  in  Paris  and  were 
expert  by  long  professional  practice  in 
gauging  the  feeling  of  crowds,  were  at  one 
in  recording  that  it  was  not  official  France 
alone  which  rejoiced  in  King  Edward's 
presence,  but  also  the  democracy,  who 
were  giving  spontaneous  and  energetic 
expression  to  a  desire  for  reconciliation 
with  England.  Almost  without  exception 
the  Press  of  France,  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  exhibited  a  cordiality  to  which 
for  many  years  it  had  been  a  stranger. 
The  anti-English  element  was  silenced,  and 
had  become  the  butt  of  the  wits.  The 
visit  lasted  four  days.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  May  the  King  and  the  President 
drove  together  to  the  Gare  des  Invalides, 
the  roadway  lined  with  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  full  military  honours  being 
paid  to  the  departing  guest  at  the  station. 
There  the  King  and  President  exchanged 
farewells. 

The  King  had  been  away  from  London 
for  five  weeks.  The  nation  had  followed 
his  tour  with  close  interest  and  much 
gratification.  At  Portsmouth  the  war- 
ships and  the  land  batteries  thundered 
out  a  welcome  home.  Passing  to  a 
special  train,  the  King  travelled  to  Vic- 


toria, where  he  was  met  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the 
venerable  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark,  and  Lord  Roberts. 
The  short  route  to  Buckingham  Palace 
was  lined  with  people  whose  vigorous 
applause  showed  that  there  was  an 
awakening  to  the  political  meaning  of  the 
tour.  At  the  Palace  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Charles 
of  Denmark,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  the  children  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Walesi  awaited  his  arrival  at 
the  Grand  Entrance.  The  family  were 
reunited.  The  King  was  with  his  grand- 
children, and  than  this  there  was  no 
greater  joy  in  the  years  of  his  reign. 

Of  one  thing  the  King  must  quickly 
have  become  conscious  on  his  return  to 
London.  It  was  that  the  nation  was 
delighted  with  his  work,  and  had  learned 
during  those  few  weeks  of  spring  to  think 
of  him  not  merely  as  King  of  themselves, 
but  also  as  a  personality  and  an  influ- 
ence in  world  politics — as  a  man  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  own  qualities  as  well  as  the 
accident  of  his  position  as  a  ruler,  could 
fill  the  role  of  Sovereign-statesman  and 
thus  accomplish  results  which  the  Minis- 
terial system  by  itself  could  not  produce. 
They  began  to  see  in  him  a  new  and  potent 
factor  in  the  world's  affairs,  not  because 
he  had  great  intellectual  power,  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  ripe  experience  and 
shrewd  judgment,  with  an  inimitable  art 
of  making  all  men  like  him.  Though 
there  were  no  tangible  political  results 
in  documentary  form,  other  than  the 
well-chosen  and  yet  indefinite  language 
of  the  speeches  at  the  State  dinner 
at  the  Elysee,  the  visit  had  ended  the  old 
era  of  ill-humour  between  France  and 
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England  and  had  opened  a  new,  full  of  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prime  Minister, 
hope  that  the  two  nations  would  advance  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Foreign  Minister,  I/>rd 
together  in  steadfast  friendship.  It  had  I^ansdowne,  and  other  Royal  and  dis- 
revealed  King  Edward  as  a  reconciler  of  tinguished  persons.  Together  the  King  and 
nations,  an  Ambassador  of  Peace.  President  drove  in  State  to  Buckingham 

In  July  of  the 
same  year — 1903 
— the  President  of 
the  French  Re- 
public returned 
the  visit  of  the 
King.  France,  was 
in  the  thick  of  a 
conflict  with  the 
Church  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  so 
many  English 
minds  as  an  at- 
tempt to  evict 
Christianity  itself 
from  the  life  of 
the  nation ;  but 
this  was  not  a 
matter  which  in- 
fluenced the  minds 
of  the  people  at 
large,  and  M. 
lyoubet  was  given 
a  reception  in 
I/ondon  scarcely 
less  cordial  than 
that  which  the 
King  had  received 
in  Paris.  He  was 
met  off  Dover  by 
a  flotilla  of  war- 
ships and  received 
by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  On 
arrival  in  I^ondon 
he  was  received  by 
the  Kkig,  with 
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Palace,  London  pouring  out  to  see  the 
sight  and  cheer  the  visitor,  with  whom 
came  M.  Delcasse  and  M.  Cambon,  names 
of  fame  to  the  student  of  modern  diplo- 
macy. There  was  a  State  banquet. 
At  the  Guildhall  on  the  following  day 
there  was  a  luncheon,  at  which  M.  L/oubet 
made  an  eloquent  and  tactful  speech  on 
the  good  relations  now  established  between 
the  two  countries.  At  the  French  Embassy 
that  night  the  President  entertained  the 
King  at  dinner,  and  with  the  King  were 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  The  banquet  over,  the  Presi- 
dent and  King  went  to  a  performance  at 
the  Opera.  The  following  morning  the 
President  visited  Windsor,  and  in  the 
afternoon  attended  with  the  King  a  review 
of  the  flower  of  the  British  home  army 


on  I,affan's  Plain.  Everywhere  the 
President  was  very  cordially  received. 
The  visit  led  to  a  renewed  outpouring 
of  friendly  sentiments  in  both  countries. 
It  will  be  our  duty  later  to  narrate  the 
part  taken  by  Edward  VII.  in  trans- 
forming this  Anglo-French  rapprochement 
into  an  entente — an  entente  cordiale. 

In  the  last  volume,  too,  the  disruption 
of  the  Unionist  Government,  with  its 
sequel — a  General  Election  prolific  of 
remarkable  results — will  be  dealt  with. 
It  meant  that  a  new  era  in  the 
political  life  of  England  had  opened. 
It  marked  the  second  period  of  the  brief 
but  memorable  reign  of  King  Edward — 
a  period  which  was  to  culminate  in  a 
Constitutional  crisis  from  which  Death 
was  to  relieve  him. 
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